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TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY CONTROL 


By CHARLES H. Briccs 


Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory, Minneapolis 


ere | IS well known that the 
} temperature at which 
doughs ferment has a very 
considerable influence upon 
the quality of the bread 
produced. The best or most favor- 
able temperature at which bakers’ yeast 
produces its characteristic effects in 
the fermentation of doughs is desig- 
nated as the optimum temperature for 
dough fermentation. Above and below 
this optimum temperature there is a small 
range of temperature at which results are 
nearly as satisfactory, and at still lower 
and higher temperatures points are 
reached below and above which yeast 
fermentation proceeds too slowly or pro- 
duces too much acidity so that it cannot 
be taken advantage of for bread making 
purposes. 
There is not entire agreement among 
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bakers as regards the exact optimum nor 
the minimum and maximum tempera- 
tures; 77 degrees Fahrenheit has been fre- 
quently stated to be the optimum for 
yeast, but according to our experience, 
yeast ferments better at a temperature 
of about 85 degrees, and it is quite gen- 
erally the practice, in America at least, 
to carry on dough fermentations at about 
80. The higher temperature is avoided in 
order that bacteria may not be favored, 
as most bacteria have optimum growth 
temperatures higher than yeast. 
Salt-rising bread, which, as it is well 
known, is raised by bacteria, is usually 
fermented at a much higher temperature 
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than yeast-raised bread. About 108 de- 
grees is customary. We believe it may 
safely by stated that the practical maxi- 
mum and minimum limits for yeast fer- 
mentation in bread making are 86 and 
76 degrees, respectively. 

The problem, then, in the bakery is to 
maintain the dough within these limits by 
keeping its temperature down when there 
is a tendency to rise in warm weather, 
and by warming it in cold weather. The 
absolute necessity of having and constant- 
ly using accurate thermometers for the 
dough room, proof room and doughs can- 
not be too strongly emphasized. No bak- 
ery owner, however small his business, 
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The Dough-Heating Effect of High Speed Mixers Is Well Known 


should think for a minute of trying to do 
business without several accurate dough 
and room thermometers. 

The dough-heating effect of high speed 
mixers is well known, and the process 
of cooling the mixer by using a cold 
water jacket or forcing cold air through 
the walls or mixing arm is employed. 
The practice of using ice or ice water in 
the mixer is also not uncommon. It is a 
matter only of calculation from the tem- 
peratures of the materials put in and 
the amount of heat evolved by the mixing 
process. The amount of heat added to 
the dough by the mixing operation during 
a definite period of time may be easily 
determined and taken as a constant quan- 
tity. 

The calculation of the temperature of 
the water to be used is made by several 
common methods of greater or less ac- 
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Modern Equipment Facilitates Temperature Regulation 


curacy. The simplest and most commonly 
used formula is to double the desired 
temperature of the dough and subtract 
the temperature of the flour. The heat- 
ing effect of the mixing is sometimes 
taken account of by subtracting 5 or 10 
degrees. 

Another widely used formula which 
also takes into account the temperature 
of the mixing room is to multiply the 
desired dough temperature by three, and 
from the product subtract the tempera- 
ture of the flour and also the temperature 
of the room. From this amount some 
bakers subtract 5 or 10 degrees to com- 
pensate for the heating effect of mixing 
and the heat of hydration developed by 
the addition of water to flour. 

There are several other empirical or 
rule of thumb formulas, all of which yield 
results differing from each other and 
from actual accuracy. The nearest ap- 
proach to scientific accuracy is in the fol- 
lowing, which we have adapted and re- 
calculated from a method worked out by 
Daniels, Kepner & Murdick recently. To 
obtain the temperature of the water, mul- 
tiply the temperature which it is desired 
the dough should have by 1.7; from the 
product subtract .7 of the temperature 
of the flour, and then subtract or add an 
amount which may be designated as the 
mixer constant. 

“The mixer constant may be found by 
one or two trials, provided the amounts 
of flour and water used and the time of 
mixing and temperature of the mixing 
room are nearly the same for each batch. 
The constant is found by running a batch 
and making careful tests of the tempera- 
tures of the water, flour and finished 
dough without making allowance for the 
constant, and then putting the figures in 
the following algebraic equation where 
“w” is the temperature of the water, “d” 
of the dough, “f” of the flour and “K” 
the constant. K=—1.7d—.7f—w. If the 
result comes out with a plus sign the 
constant is always to be subtracted, and 


if with a minus sign the constant is to 
be added. 

For example, suppose the flour was at 
60 degrees and the dough desired was at 
80 degrees. By the preliminary calcula- 
tion, the water to be used was 94 degrees. 
Using water at this temperature in the 
test yielded, let us say, a dough of 83 
degrees. The constant, then, under the 


conditions of mixing, would come- out at 
5 degrees. Hence taking the water at 89 
would bring the dough at 80 quite accu- 
rately. 

Once having found the mixer constant 
for the given set of conditions, it will 
always be available for use and, with the 
dough of the correct temperature at the 
start of fermentation, the control of the 
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dough fermentation thereafter will be 
largely a matter of controlling the tem- 
perature and humidity of the room. 

For the most part, the difficulties which 
bakers experience come from overheating 
the doughs, not from running doughs too 
cold. Hence methods of cooling the 
dough room or the dough itself will be 
first considered. 

It is possible to regulate to a certain 
degree the temperature of doughs inde- 
pendently of the general temperature of 
the bakery, but most bakeries of large 
capacity find it desirable and necessary 
to regulate the temperature of the roois 
rather than the doughs alone. Wooden 
troughs are slower to conduct the heat 
than metallic troughs. In other wori(s, 
wood is a better heat and cold insulator 
than metal. In the fermenting process 
itself heat is developed and, unless the 
heat is dissipated into the air, doug)is 
progressively warm up. For this reason 
covered wooden troughs are prefera! le 
in bakeries where temperature regulation 
is not automatically or otherwise accu- 
rately controlled, while metallic troughs 
are preferable in dough. rooms having 
automatic or accurate control of tew- 
perature. 

The location of ovens and the care 
with which they are insulated affects to 
a large extent the temperature of tie 
bakery. Ovens well insulated with heat 
insulating bricks are well worth the extra 
cost of installing them, both in the saving 
of heat in the oven and the prevention of 
distributing the oven heat throughout t!:e 
building. 

For the regulation of temperature in 
large bakeries, several systems are eni- 
ployed. In one method coils of pipe re- 
sembling radiators, placed around the up- 
per part of the side walls of the dough 
room, circulate cold brine. This method 
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The Insulation of Ovens Greatly Affects the Temperature of the Bakery 
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THE GREAT CONVENTION 


What will be the greatest exposition of 
the American baking industry ever held 
will be presented on the Municipal Pier 
in Chicago during the week from Septem- 
ber 11 to 16. Under the auspices of the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion and the Retail Bakers’ Association 
of America will hold their conventions, 
for which splendid programmes are being 
arranged. 

‘The Dunwoody Institute and the retail 
bakers will give a joint exhibit, at which 
the retailers’ travelling school will be 
shown. Another feature of the exposition 
will be a national bread contest open to 
all bakers, whether members of the or- 
ganizations or not, for which the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association 
will award prizes amounting to six hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

The attendance of bakers at this great 
event will be unprecedented in the annals 
of the industry, and it will give an im- 
petus to the trade and an inspiration to 
its membership such as has never here- 
tofore been received, although the bakers 
of the United States are notable for the 
fervor and earnestness of their annual 
reunions and the amount of real good 
they derive from them. 


THE LAND OF HOT BISCUITS 

Elsewhere in this number will be 
found an article on self-rising flour by 
J. B. McLemore, secretary of the South- 
eastern Millers’ Association, in which he 
fairly sets forth the position of the 
millers who are manufacturing this com- 
modity, of which it is estimated that 
more than ten million barrels are now 
annually sold in the South. This repre- 
sents the displacement of from one hun- 
dred thousand to two hundred thousand 
cans of baking powder, which accounts 
for the displeasure of the baking pow- 
der manufacturers and their earnest de- 
sire to discredit self-rising flour. 

If bakers join these manufacturers in 
their opposition they should, not do so 
under the misapprehension that thereby 
they are stimulating the demand for 
bakers’ bread. The baking powders, of 
course, are used in household baking, and 
the object of their manufacturers in op- 
posing self-rising flour is to recover the 
business they have lost, not to increase 
the consumption of bakers’ bread. 

Mr. McLemore states that self-rising 
flour has not been exploited or adver- 
lised to any extent; it-has travelled on 
its own merits, constantly growing in 
popularity until more than fifty per cent 
of all the flour sold in the Southeast is 
of this kind. 

Those familiar with the tastes of this 
section of the country are aware that 
the demand is for hot bread and bis- 
cuits, rather than for cold breads. It is 
idle to question the taste of a people; 
if they like hot bread and biscuits, that is 
what they like, and they cannot be ar- 
gued or persuaded out of it. The com- 
parative healthfulness of hot and cold 
breads is a question hardly worth de- 
bating and purely academic. For gen- 
erations the people of the South have 
eaten hot biscuits and eschewed cold 
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bread and, in the main, they have cer- 
tainly thrived on this diet. 

Any one who has had the privilege of 
eating really good hot biscuits, made 
by a first class southern cook, will admit 
that he never tasted bread in a more 
delicious form. The cooks of the North, 
even the best of them, cannot prepare a 
biscuit that will even remotely compare 
with them; northern biscuits are a 
mockery of the real thing. 

If northern cooks could make hot 
biscuits up to the southern standard, 
there would immediately follow an in- 
crease in the consumption of flour that 
would gladden the millers’ hearts. In 
the cities of the South the bakeries will 
doubtless continue to thrive and in- 
crease. They have their legitimate and 


-growing field there, the same as they 


have in the cities of the North, but in 
the country and the smaller towns, house- 
hold baking will necessarily continue; 
the isolation is greater than in the North 
and the taste for hot biscuits works to 
the disadvantage of the professional 
baker. 

Self-rising flour as prepared and sold 
to the people of the South is, according 
to Mr. McLemore, and also according to 
A. M. Henry, food and drug commis- 
sioner for Florida, a vast improvement 
over the flour formerly used in this sec- 
tion. Mr. Henry says: “Experience in 
travelling through the rural sections and 
eating at turpentine camps, saw mills, 
farms and small town boarding houses 
has shown that with the use of self-rising 
flour the old soggy baking powder bis- 
cuits and the yellow soda biscuits have 
largely disappeared, and it is possible to 
get good biscuits almost everywhere.” 

It is true, he says, that most of the 
self-rising flour sold in Florida is low 
grade, “but this is not different from 
the conditions before the introduction of 
self-rising flour, as the majority of flour 
sold in Florida then was low grade.” 
The use of cooking soda and baking 
powders has decreased, and this has 
brought about a decided improvement in 
the quality of the product, although the 
quality of the flour itself is unchanged. 

Since, therefore, self-rising flour is a 
distinct advance, in its results, over the 
flour formerly used in this section of 
the country, and since the improvement 
in the quality of the product made from 
it is notable, and such improvement is 
very apt to stimulate the demand for 
flour and also have a tendency to create 
a market for a better grade, it is dif- 
ficult to see why bakers should oppose it 
or join‘ with the baking powder manu- 
facturers against it. : 

If self-rising flour should be stand- 
ardized, the same regulations should ap- 
ply to other flours, sirice the admixture 
necessary to make it self-rising does not 
change the basic quality of the flour it- 
self. The buyer gets the grade of flour 
he wants; it is of high, medium or low 
quality, as he elects to have it, and the 
fact that it is also self-rising does not 
affect it in this respect. 

Altogether it would appear from Mr. 
McLemore’s able presentation of the 
case that the increase in the demand for 
self-rising flour in the section of the 






country where it is being sold is to be 
commended and encouraged as a de- 
velopment toward the use of better and 
more appetizing bread. To this bakers 
cannot possibly object. Both millers and 
bakers are joined in encouraging a 
larger consumption of bread, and as- 
suredly an improvement in the quality 
of that made by the average cook helps 
increase the demand. 

While the hot biscuit made by the 
capable southern cook is delicious, the 
soggy baking powder biscuit and the 
saffron soda biscuit frequently encount- 
ered in the South, especially in the small- 
er towns, are the other extreme. If self- 
rising flour is accomplishing the down- 
fall of these horrors it is doing a most 
meritorious act, for it may truly be said 
of hot biscuits that “when they are good 
they are very, very good, but when they 
are bad they are horrid.” 


OVERDOING ZEAL 


The Northwestern Miller has received 
from various sources complaints to the 
effect that the pure food officials at San 
Francisco have of late been making seiz- 
ures of flour on the ground of excessive 
moisture content despite the fact that 
tests made at the time of shipment 
showed a moisture content well within the 
requirements. Admitting the unusual 
dampness of the climate at San Fran- 
cisco, there is no reason why flour which, 
at the mill, had a moisture content of 
from eleven to twelve per cent, should 
test in excess of the permitted thirteen 
and a half per cent on its arrival at the 
Pacific seaboard. 

The great trouble with such action is 
that a remedy is extraordinarily hard to 
find. The mill may have shipped its flour 
in absolute good faith, relying on a test 
of undoubted accuracy; the carriers may 
have exercised all due care, and the flour 
on arrival may actually be in excellent 
condition, and yet it is difficult to find 
any recourse against the food inspector’s 
decision. When complaints begin to come 
from a single market in exceptional num- 
bers, the chances are that the officials are 
being carried away by their zeal for mak- 
ing seizures, and that their tests are in- 
accurate. 

In the case of San Francisco, there 
have been so many complaints recently 
that it is clear that something is radically 
wrong. Possibly the local office of the 
food inspection service is out to make a 
record for itself, or, on the other hand, 
it may be that the carriers are to blame. 
In any case, as a matter of simple justice 
to the mills, the authorities should 
promptly investigate the cases of seizure 
of flour to determine, first, whether the 
action of the officials was justified by the 
actual condition of the flour and, second, 
if that be true, where the blame should 
rest. 

If this is not promptly done, millers 
who ship flour to San Francisco will be 
compelled to increase their prices to pro- 
vide an insurance margin against seizure, 
and the people of that city will thus be 
penalized for the zeal of the food in- 
spectors. Nobody questions the right, 
and indeed the duty, of the authorities 
to enforce the regulations regarding the 
moisture content of flour, but it must be 
remembered that in such cases the bur- 
den of proof rests with the inspector, not 
with the miller or the purchaser of the 
flour, and that, in view of the possibility 
of error, every facility for thorough in- 
vestigation and prompt redress ought to 
be provided. 
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BETTER TIMES 

Although July is usually a quiet 
month in the baking industry, most bak- 
ers going on vacation, if possible, corre- 
spondence from the trade indicates the 
prevalence of a generally better feeling 
and a cheerful view of future pros- 
pects. Mainly this is caused by im- 
proved industrial conditions, greatly re- 
duced non-employment and the renewal 
of activities by factories hitherto shut 
down or working only part time. 

Were it not for the pestiferous rail- 
way and coal mining strikes, which seem 
to be animated rather by a determina- 
tion deliberately to hold back the re- 
vival of business than by the existence of 
any real or material grievances, it is cer- 
tain that there would already be a most 
marked advance in practically all lines 
of industry. 

Notwithstanding these obvious draw- 
backs to the immediate return of reason- 
able prosperity, there is a very buoyant 
and encouraging tone underlying the 
present situation; a general feeling of 
confidence which refuses to be discour- 
aged by temporary disturbances growing 
out of the necessary readjustment to 
new conditions and which is bound, soon- 
er or later, to manifest itself in far 
greater activity than the business world 
has known since 1920. 


CO-OPERATING ORGANIZATIONS 


The tendency of representative organi- 
zations concerned with flour and its prod- 
ucts to establish points of contact with 
each other, for the benefit of the industry 
considered as a whole, with all its corre- 
lated branches acting in harmony for a 
common purpose is most commendable. 

It indicates that in the future there 
will be less working at cross purposes 
than in the past, and that movements 
which are for the good of the whole will 
receive the full support of each of the 
various trade bodies, working with a 
full understanding of each other’s ob- 
jects. 

As an instance of this spirit, the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists, act- 
ing jointly with the Millers’ National 
Federation and the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, recently asked the American 
Bakers’ Association to appoint a com- 
mittee of two of its members to join with 
the three organizations named in forming 
the Allied Associations Committee. This 
has been done, Dr. H. E. Barnard, secre- 
tary of the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, and Roy Nafziger, of Kansas City, 
being appointed to serve. 

A special committee of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists was also 


‘appointed’ for the purpose of bringing 


about closer relations between that or- 
ganization, the Association of Official Ag- 
ricultural Chemists and the American In- 
stitute of Baking on matters of mutual 
interest. 

These, as outlined, embody the investi- 
gation of uniform and comprehensive 
methods for the examination of cereal 
products. Each organization has already 
adopted definite methods which present 
variations in procedure leading to results 
not always comparable. In cases of dis- 
pute the American Institute of Baking is 
to act as referee, and each organization 
is to have a permanent committee to de- 
vise ways by which co-operation can be 
effected. Responding to this overture, 
the American Institute of Baking has ap- 
pointed Dr. C. B. Morison, of the Insti- 
tute, and G. Cullen Thomas, of Milwau- 
kee, as such a committee. 

In just such ways as this, acting 
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through joint committees, many of the 
complications which arise from misunder- 
standing and misapprehension can be 
readily adjusted. This is and properly 
should be one of the avenues of quiet, 
valuable usefulness through which trade 
associations may serve their memberships 
as a whole, and in time these interrelated 
activities will bear fruit in harmonious 
action for the benefit of the whole; the 
ultimate object being more bread and 
better bread for the consuming public. 


BAKING POWDER PROPAGANDA 

It happens that, in opposing the use 
of self-rising flour, the bakers and the 
manufacturers of baking powder appear 
to be making common cause, but this is 
only superficial, and they have really no 
community of interests. The object of 
the baking powder manufacturers is to 
cut into the baking trade. They want to 
encourage home baking, and to foster the 
taste for “hot bread” at the expense of 
the yeast-raised product wherein the com- 
mercial baker has a marked advantage 
over the housewife. 

The final disposition of the complaint 
of the Federal Trade Commission against 
the Calumet Baking Powder Company 
will go far toward demonstrating wheth- 
er or not the campaign of propaganda 
against self-rising flour conducted by 
the baking powder manufacturers has 
really been, as alleged, one of false state- 
ments and unfair methods. Certainly 
the available evidence suggests that the 
attacks on self-rising flour have been 
carried far beyond the limits of strict 
truth; and bakers should avoid following 
this bad example. 

The baking powder manufacturers, 
however, have one strong point in their 
favor: their product has been clearly 
defined by the federal authorities, and 
it is manufactured and sold subject to 
stringent regulations under the pure 
food and drugs act. 

The bakers can never, of course, be ex- 
pected to regard the use of self-rising 
flour with anything but strong disap- 
proval, and it is only natural that they 
should oppose it in every legitimate way 
open to them. In so doing, however, 
they must be careful not to be led astray 
by the propaganda of the baking powder 
manufacturers, and must remember that 
distortions of the truth, howevér effec- 
tive they may appear, will in the long 
run always react disastrously on those 
who attempt them. 


THE UNIFORM BREAD BILL 


At the last meeting of the weights 
and measures officials, held in Washing- 
ton, a committee was appointed to con- 
fer with a similar committee of the 
baking industry in the hope that, as a 
result of the conference, a uniform bread 
bill, reasonable and fair in its conditions, 
might be written. 

The committee representing the offi- 
cials will consist of John Mote, inspector 
of weights and measures for Ohio, John 
J. Cummings, Massachusetts inspector 
of weights and measures, and Dr. F. S. 
Holbrook, of the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington. Representing the bakers, 
the committee will be Dr. Barnard, Jay 
Burns and R. A. Allen, of the American 
Bakers’ Association, and John G, Hart- 
ley, of the Retail Bakers’ Association 
of America. Bakers of the various states 
have been requested to write this com- 
mittee concerning their state laws, with 
suggestions of desirable changes. 

If this joint committee can succeed 
in drafting a satisfactory uniform bread 
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act that will take the place of the vari- 
ous state laws now in existence, estab- 
lishing reasonable and proper national 
legislation covering the bread traffic, it 
will have accomplished a very valuable 
service both to the consumer and the 
baker. 

There are too many laws, and they are 
conflicting and embarrassing to trade ex- 
tension. The bakers want nothing that 
is unreasonable, and the bread buyer has 
a right to adequate protection. The en- 
tire baking industry is convinced that 
the future of the trade is dependent 
upon its ability to serve the public hon- 
estly and adequately. It is confident that 
it has this ability and, given proper laws, 
will develop it to an extent far beyond 
anything thus far achieved. It asks for 
encouragement in this ambition, for rea- 
sonable freedom, just regulation and a 
clear definition of its rights and respon- 
sibilities to the public. 


WAR LEFT-OVERS 


It is nearly four years since the war 
ended, yet in the matter of service the 
public is still enduring carelessness and 
inefficiency, as an after effect, in many 
places where, during the war, individual 
necessity or public expediency made un- 
avoidable certain changes either in 
methods or in the character of the 
people employed, all tending toward de- 
moralization in business standards and 
a relaxation of discipline and of that 
exactitude which the public was ac- 
customed to before the war, and which it 
has a right to demand and expect under 
normal conditions. These deplorable 
methods, condoned during the period of 
national stress, in some instances show 
a tendency toward permanent perpetua- 
tion, and slackness in such cases is be- 
coming a fixed habit. 

The railways have hardly yet recovered 
from the frightful demoralization which 
the illustrious McAdoo inaugurated dur- 
ing his administration of their affairs. 
Discourtesy and complete disregard of 
the convenience of the travelling public, 
disguised under a thin veneer of hypo- 
critical solicitude expressed in the ludi- 
crous notices posted in the cars asking 
that complaints be sent in, was the rule 
and not the exception. Travelling, once 
an enjoyable luxury, became a painful 
experience, both expensive and unpleas- 
ant, and no one who could avoid it jour- 
neyed about the country. 

Restored to individual] control and re- 
leased from government dictation, which, 
in respect of the wages paid and the 
liberties granted employees, was really 
political propaganda, no doubt intended 
to make votes for the party in power, 
the railways have been gradually coming 
back to something like their former dis- 
cipline and their old consideration for 
the travelling public. There are still 
places, however, where that atrocity, the 
joint ticket office, with its staff of blun- 
dering and incompetent clerks, treats 
the public insolently and without re- 
gard to its rights, and it will be many 
years before the effects of the curse of 
temporary government control will be 
finally removed from the American rail- 
ways. 

On the telephone and express service 
the dogmatic, arrogant Burleson has 
left his blighting mark, and apparently 
it is permanent. Fortunately the tele- 
graph service escaped, although he cer- 
tainly did his best to demoralize that 
also. The telephone systems were merged 
into a monopoly; there is no competition 


and the public, in consequence, is both 
penalized as to charges and subjected to 
poor service. 

Before the war the country had a num- 
ber of first class express companies. 
They were in competition, and they gave 
excellent service and general satisfac- 
tion.. Some of them possessed organiza- 
tions built up after many years of ex- 
perience; efficient, intelligent and alert; 
organizations to be proud of. Burleson 
did much to make the express companies 
unprofitable by his ridiculous and ex- 
travagant extension of the parcel post 
system, by which a cow could be sent by 
mail as easily as a letter. The public 
paid the expense of this system in taxa- 
tion, and the express companies of course 
could not compete. 

They emerged from the war practically 
as one. There is no competition and the 
service is unspeakably bad. Insult is 
added to injury by sloppy treatment of 
the shipper and an indifference to his 
rights which, in many cases, is monu- 
mental. There is little security against 
looting of express packages, and claims 
for losses thus suffered are not promptly 
paid. No one now ships by express if he 
can do otherwise; once the service given 
by many of the American express com- 
panies was remarkably good. 

As to the post office service, while 
there are notable exceptions due to ef- 
ficient local postmasters, as a rule and 
speaking generally, it is inferior to 
what it was in pre-war days. This is 
especially noticeable in the delivery of 
mail matter of the second class, news- 
papers and periodicals, although there 
are also frequent strange delays in the 
delivery of letters. Parcel post evident- 
ly has taken precedence over everything 
else, and the governmnt has entered into 
all kinds of curious retail transactions 
between the producer and consumer in 
order to build it up. Eggs and chickens 
have apparently become of much greater 
consequence in the mind of the depart- 
ment than the correspondence of men of 
business. 

Publishers have special reason to feel 
the continuing effect of the war. As a 
war revenue measure, rates on their 
periodicals were increased in 1917 one 
hundred and _ seventy-five per cent; 
moreover, two additional increases were 
provided for at the same time, to go in- 
to effect in 1920 and 1921, three years 
after the war ended and the need for 
war revenue had supposedly ceased. 
With the exception of the estates tax, all 
other taxes imposed for war revenue 
purposes have been removed or modified, 
but the tax on publications continues. 

In order to secure protection against 
loss in transit through the mails, insur- 
ance is now commonly resorted to. This 
entails additional expense, of course, but 
looting was so frequent that it became 
necessary. Packages of any value going 
by mail are now generally covered by 
insurance, are labeled in large letters to 
that effect, and often bear a printed 
warning that the penitentiary awaits 
those detected in robbing the mails. Be- 
fore the war it was exceedingly rare that 
losses occurred in mail transit, and in- 
surance was quite unnecessary. ‘The 
change is a commentary on the effective- 
ness of the post office service since the 
war. 

There are other war left-overs for 
which the government is in no way re- 
sponsible. Among these are the flappers 
that infest present day business, for which 
pest the cupidity of the employer is 
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mainly responsible. When the young men 
of the country were called upon to enter 
the army and navy, it was found neces- 
sary to employ as substitutes and make- 
shifts a large number of girls. House- 
hold service, the school, and the factory 
where unskilled help was used, were de- 
serted by these young women, -who found 
opportunities for employment at wages 
which seemed to them high, but which, in 
fact, were far less than those paid to 
the male occupants of the positions they 
were called upon to fill. 

The vast majority of these girls were 
inexperienced and incompetent, but, dur- 
ing the war, they made shift somehow to 
get the work done after a fashion. When 
peace came and the men returned to 
their old places, the substitutes were re- 
tired in all establishments that valued 
discipline, efficiency and exactitude and 
desired to give good service, but an 
amazing number were retained, not be- 
cause they were satisfactory, but be- 
cause they were cheap. Their employers 
had become accustomed to slack methods, 
their standards of doing business had 
been lowered, and they were content to 
continue the flappers in place. 

The worst left-over of the war is the 
great prevalence in business of this class 
of help. It permeates the whole coin- 
mercial fabric, and has become a thor- 
oughly demoralizing influence. Slipshod, 
careless, indifferent and incapable as it 
is, and absolutely ignorant of business 
principles, retailers employ it as clerks 
and accountants, banks retain it, offices 
give it desk room and manufacturers suf- 
fer it to remain in their establishments. 

The business world needs a_house- 
cleaning in the interest of pre-war good 
service, and the gum-chewing flapper 
with her powdered nose, her short skirts 
and her preposterous hair should be sent 
back where she came from; she has no 
place in a well-conducted business. If 
retailers only knew how much trade they 
lose through employing such clerks, or 
how much they suffer by entrusting their 
bookkeeping to the tender mercies of 
those who are hardly competent to add 
up a short column of figures, and are en- 
tirely ignorant of accounting; if they 
would keep track of the customers they 
drive away by their indifference and 
carelessness, and the losses they make hy 
their blunders, they would realize that 
there is no economy in employing cheap 
help of this kind. 

The retailers are the chief offenders in 
this respect, but other classes of business 
men, or alleged business men, are by no 
means disinclined to employ cheap an< 
incompetent girls to perform work that 
should only be intrusted to responsible, 
courteous, painstaking persons who take 
pride in being accurate, accommodating 
and businesslike. Observe the outturn 
from the large office buildings at noon 
time, and note how many immature, silly, 
absurdly clad girls emerge. These have 
no minds to begin with, and what little 
of superficial intelligence they possess 
is obviously centered on their own ap- 
pearance, yet during office hours they are 
supposed to be transacting business, for 
business purposes, in behalf of business 
people. 

The flapper has become a subject of 
national discussion, and is pronounced a 
menace to society. Be that as it may, in 
business the flapper is a war left-over, 
and should be sent back to the school, 
the household or, if she must earn her 
dress-money, to the factory where un- 
skilled help is needed; she is a nuisance 
in business life and does not belong there. 
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The improvement in flour demand 
noted last week was not of long stand- 
ing. The strike situation appears to 
have induced.-a momentary increase in 
buyers’ interest, but this influence was 
not of sufficiént force to offset lower 
prices in the wheat market with a conse- 
quent decline in the price of flour. 
Wheat movement is rapidly increasing, 
with the result of reducing cash pre- 
miums, particularly in the Chicago mar- 
ket. . 
There is still some apprehension over 
shipping prospects, but this does not 
seem to be reflected in anything but an 
increase in small lot buying. Milling ac- 
tivity is’ brisk, although this is probably 
to be accounted for on the score of or- 
ders already on the books. In general, 
the trade looks for lower prices, and the 
declines of the week appear to have giv- 
en strength to this opinion. 

Millfeed is in good demand, and prices 
in general are on the upturn. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern. 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Duly 2B .....00% $8.15 $6.70 $6.00 
SU BB exrccess 8.30 7.00 6.40 
July 11 .wcceees 8.25 7.20 6.50 
Jaly 8 csscsse ce 8.45 7.20 6.45 
July 1 wccvecces 8.05 7.05 6.35 
June 1 .wccscece 8.35 7.45 6.85 
May 1 .cclscces 8.70 7.65 7.25 
April 1 .nsecses 8.40 7.50 7.05 
March 1 ....+.+. 8.80 7.90 7.40 
Feb, 1 .ccceoces 7.75 6.85 6.50 
Jam, 20° wcccoce 7.30 6.50 6.20 
Jam. 3 wcccccees 7.40 6.75 6.30 
Dec. 1 ccccessce 7.85 7.00 6.50 
NOV. 2 sessccsce 7.85 7.00 6.60 
Oat. F. sasestees 8.60 7.45 6.95 
Sept. 2 .ccvcsse 8.70 7.55 7.05 
Aus, 2 ccccvsces 9.40 7.50 7.00 
, ee er 9.15 7.90 7.35 
May 14, 1920f.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Low point since July, 1916. tRecord high 


point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

a, Me. BETTER -90 $5.45 $4.80 
es eee 5.85 5.45 4.95 
es Serres 5.85 5.45 5.05 
re DB acvcewsas 5.95 5.45 510 
Lf ere 6.05 5.50 5.05 
ne S weccsaee 6.20 5.95 5.15 
mae Eb caventswe 6.25 5.90 5.40 
ME 8B ciincise 5.70 5.60 5.20 
MOOG 2 .isnes ° 5.70 5.55 5.30 
POM. 2 assavecss 4.80 4.75 4.80 
OE ea 4.75 4.75 4.65 
a Poe 4.80 4.70 4.80 
OW. © 0c cxs coun 5.25 5.20 5.10 
OG, 2 ckctsvins 6.05 5.85 5.50 
emt... 3 siccrees 6.20 5.90 5.55 
pS Peer re es 6.70 6.00 5.45 
amar © 066605444 6.75 6.20 5.65 
June 18, 1920%.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point, 

An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on July 25 
was $22.25 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-mdnth quota- 
tions: 





July 1 . 

June 1 i 7 . 
May 1 , is 9. 
ADTH 1 sscesees 27.75 Sept. 1 ......6% 19.70 
March 1 ...co- 88.36 Atag. 1 ...cc0-e 31.00 
Pep, 2 csessaes 37.60 July 1 ...cccee 20.60 
S00 B aca tecas 28.75 May 14, 1920*. 59.80 


*Record high point, 
rhe following table shows the percent- 
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age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
July 16-22 ....... 51 68 54 
SUR B88 ceccccce 51 56 40 

SF BB .ccevcce’ 40 52 24% 
June 25-July1... 45 60 44 
June average .... 40 58 39 
May average .... 41 58 38 
April average ... 40 59 38 
March average 47 67 46 
February average. 46 63 47 
January average... 43 54 40 
December average 38 55 40 
November av’ge.. 53 63 46 
October average.. 69 84 63 
September av’ge.. 67 85 58 
August average... 58 94 66 
July average 47 78 49 
June average .... 40 60 34 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, July 26.) 

PuHiLapeLpH1A.—Trade in flour slow, 
and market unsettled. Millfeed in fair 
demand and steady. 

Boston.—An easy market for all 
grades of flour, with trade only pur- 
chasing for immediate needs. Prices 
about 20c lower on spring patents, with 
hard winters 25c and soft winters 25@ 
40c lower. Wheat feeds firmer, with 
quiet demand; other feeds steady. 


Mitwavkere.—Flour demand slightly 
improved. Shipping directions freer as 
result of lack of progress in ending rail- 
road and coal strikes. Prices steadier 
after Monday’s easier tone. Rye flour 
trade shows further increase, with de- 
clining prices. Millfeed fairly active; 
prices steady. 


Sr. Louis. 





Milling situation very quiet 
this week. Export demand dull, and 
bids are at unsatisfactory prices. Do- 
mestic sales light, and an increasing re- 
striction in movement of business is noted 
because of rail and coal strikes. Buy- 
ers unwilling to book ahead. Millfeed 
quiet but firm. 

Cotumsvus.—While there was consider- 
able improvement in demand for flour 
last week, just the opposite condition 
prevails at the beginning of this week, 
due to further decline in prices. Trade 
seems to think bottom has not been 
reached, and is willing to await develop- 
ments. Feed firm and in good demand. 

Cuicaco.—There is a better demand 
for flour, with prices about unchanged, 
except that some spring wheat mills are 
quoting 20c lower on patents. Cash pre- 
miums have declined considerably, and 
millers are now able to merchandise on 
practically option wheat. Feed business 
is very quiet, with no change in prices, 
and trade is anticipating a weaker mar- 
ket on account of heavier flour buying. 

Kansas Crry.—Only small improvement 
noted in flour trade, buyers generally 
waiting for price decline to run_ its 
course. Quotations dropped 45c since 
Friday. Wheat receipts increasing, and 
large movement indicated unless trans- 
portation difficulties prevent. No quan- 
tity new flour being booked, although 
baking tests made with new flour al- 
lowed to mature a short time show bet- 
ter quality than for past few years. Ex- 


port trade also dull, and mostly com- 
posed of small orders of well-established 
brands at attractive prices. Millfeed 
situation and prices about unchanged. 


Ba.timorE.—Flour firm on_ springs, 
but barely steady on new hard and soft 
winters, with trading still confined most- 
ly to spot or-transit stuff to meet urgent 
needs. No disposition to anticipate 
wants. Buyers looking for spring wheat 
movement to knock cash premiums, and 
thus give the poor farmer the laugh. 
Feed higher on spring bran and flour 
middlings, otherwise unchanged and in- 
active throughout. 





CANADIAN GRAIN HANDLING 


Montreat, Que., July 22.—The Grain 
Elevator Commission of Montreal paid 
a visit to Georgian Bay ports at the week 
end to study their facilities for the han- 
dling of Canadian grain. Those who took 
part in the trip were M. P. Fennell, Jr., 
general manager of the port of Montreal, 
R. A. C. Henry, engineer of the depart- 
ment of railways and canals, C. J. Smith, 
manager of the Montreal Warehousing 
Co., and M. T. Casey, secretary of the 
commission. An effort was made to effect 
better co-operation between Montreal and 
Midland, Port MeNicoll, Tiffin, Depot 
Harbor and Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur. 

The members are collecting information 
for a report on grain handling they are 
to make to the federal government in 
October. The commission has been or- 
dered to study the question of providing 
increased or additional grain storage fa- 
cilities at Canadian shipping ports, the 
marketing of grain from a Canadian com- 
mercial viewpoint, and estimate the 
probable increase in the grain trade of 
Montreal in the next decade. 

L. F. Kier. 





MARKET REPORTS 


The decision of the Nebraska supreme 
court in Pierce vs. Miller, 187 N.W. 105, 
recognizes that when an issue is raised in 
a lawsuit as to what was the market price 
of a commodity on a certain date, trade 
journals are admissible in evidence to 
establish the fact. But it is held that a 
report published in a country newspaper 
is not legal evidence, when it appears that 
it was founded on mere statement by a 
local elevator operator. 

In this case the value of cane seed on 
a certain day was in controversy, and the 
court held: “In 22 C.J. 188, sec. 152, it 
is said: “The usual records of sales or 
the conditions of markets, such as news- 
paper market reports, or prices current, 
are generally deemed competent evidence 
of market value, especially when accred- 
ited by the party against whom they are 
offered, provided the quotations are 
shown to represent transactions actually 
consummated or proposed in good faith, 
and to have been obtained from authori- 
tative or reliable sources in the usual 
course of business.’ . . . 

“Clearly the publication in question, 
measured by the standard to which refer- 
ence is herein made, was not competent 
evidence. It was not a trade bulletin, nor 
was it a periodical accepted by grain 
dealers generally as a standard for the 
purpose of fixing the price of grain and 
of seeds.” 

A. L. H. Srreet. 





at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


July 23 July 24 
July 22 July 15 1921 1920 


Minneapolis ...318,880 305,530 279,850 336,475 








ie WE secaune 9,110 11,760 13,285 4,860 
Duluth-Superior 15,815 14,220 18,620 13,520 
Milwaukee ..... 4,000 7,500 6,800 1,000 

WOOMES ccvcsic 347,805 339,010 318,555 355,855 
Outside mills*..142,615 ...... 356,866 .ccusce 

Ag’gate sprg.490,420 ...... GTG,486 occaas 
oe” ae 34,300 21,000 26,600 17,800 
Ie” ere 39,500 45,000 36,200 25,600 
BOUMERD ccctcves 155,500 150,550 134,600 96,365 
Rochester ..... 8,300 5,900 5,800 7,500 
CUIORMO .cccces 32,500 32,000 26,000 12,000 
Kansas City.... 90,200 69,700 109,500 51,500 


Kansas Cityt...290,565 261,430 386,135 220,835 


OMGRS .ccssece 19,190 18,150 24,000 7,530 
GABRIEL. ce vevcccss -csses SUESD ccccse 620986 
WEED cccecece 27,000 18,150 27,500 10,800 
DONOGOE scvcsve 67,360 48,045 85,065 19,325 
Indianapolis ... cseose secece 9,125 4,120 
Nashville** 118,605 84,675 127,090 47,160 
Portiand, Oreg.. 18,966 18,476 ...... seces. 
BOMttle cccccecs 25,850 28,140 25,825 19,310 
DROGGAR. occecce 17,295 22,940 31,170 7,500 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity: of mills at various points, The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


July 23 July 24 





July 22 July 15 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ...... 58 51 51 61 
DG WOE csacccneee 39 50 56 21 
Duluth-Superior .. 42 38 50 37 
Outside mills* .... 41 45 45 32 
Average spring... 51 51 50 47 
Milwaukee ....... 25 47 29 4 
i” Pee 68 41 53 35 
is BENT ccceveces 51 58 47 33 
| Sree 93 90 80 58 
MOCHOStOF wccccecs 45 32 31 40 
Ree 81 80 65 35 
Kansas City ...... 78 59 98 53 
Kansas Cityf ..... 59 54 85 48 
ee es 101 96 100 31 
BOURR 2 ccvccceccve 2° 65 ee o* 
co . REE ee 56 38 57 23 
eee 54 40 61 26 
Indianapolis ...... rr eo 40 19 
Oo ae 67 46 67 26 
Portland, Oregon.. 33 32 at xs 
i BO 49 53 49 37 
BROOME. 60sec scaves 30 40 55 13 
BOCA occccvcecs 56 52 58 33 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St, 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





FLOUR AT LONDON IS QUIET 


Buyers Lack Confidence in Present Prices— 
Practically No Offers for Kansas 
New Crop Flours 





Lonvon, Enc., July 25.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Market still very quiet. Buyers 
show no confidence in present prices. 
Manitoba flours down Is@1s 6d on week. 
Export patents offered at 37s 6d@39s 6d 
($5.85@6.15 per bbl). Practically no of- 
fers Kansas new crop flours. Buyers’ 
idea for Kansas export patents around 
35s ($5.45 per bbl). Home_ milled 
straight run Is higher at 46s 6d, owing 
to scarcity of wheat near by. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 















SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 














Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, July 25. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
SHring REA PASSE cescicicccsercccccccceccs §7.60@ 7.80 $7.65@ 8.25 §$.....@..... $7.50@ 7.90 $7.60@ 8.00 $8.00@ 8 $8.25@ 8.50 $8.65@ 9.00 $7.75@ 8.00 $8.00@ 8.50 
Spring standard patent ...........00eseeeees 7.30@ 7.60 f°" 2? eae ee 7.35@ 7.65 6.75@ 7.25 7.50@ 7.75 7.75@ 8.00 7.25@ 8.60 tO i rer re 
SpTUR THe GEE sakestsacscccsvecanciescee “SED G6 5.30@ 6.50 .....@..... 5.25@ 5.75 SEO 6.16 65.00 @occis 6.50@ 6.75 5.50@ 6.50 .....@..... .@. 
Hard winter short patent 6.25@ 6.65 eee. eer 6.25@ 6.80 6.50@ 6.75 eee. ete *6.75@ 7.00 7.00@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.25 *6.50@ 6.80 6.40@ 6.80 
Hard winter straight ..... 5.95@ 6.35 ote os vece 5.50@ 5.75 5.90@ 6.35 - 6.25@ 6.75 *6.25@ 6.50 6.65@ 7.00 ire, rere *6.00@ 6.40 see 
Hard winter first clear.. ‘ 4.50@ 4.90 5 nt ctuh 4.00@ 4.50 4.50@ 5.00 5.25@ 5.75 ee Pree ooce EP 60688 eer Peres eene E> aeee 
Soft winter short patent........ a 5.50@ 5.85 eee. seer. err) See 5.75@ 6.25 eee, Eee *5.50@ 5.75 sees oO veewe 6.35@ 7.00 *5.70@ 6.00 
opi 2... .. aS ri 5.20@ 5.50 osa0 COP neces erry. Serre 5.25@ 5.50 5.25@ 5.75 *t4.75@ 5.00 $4.75@ 6.25 5.65@ 6.25 *5.10@ 5.50 
Sokt WEGSP RAGE GORE 2000s cesccceccocsecees 4.20@ 4.50 cert Sere err), Petre 4.25@ 4.75 nos UP s eves oscee @evece ee, Leer 5.40@ 6.00 6 000 ee ogee 
RYO GO Gv cscccices secs chin ohn ee ce 4.40@ 4.90 3.60@ 3.75 -@. wins vivtiua- 3 te 5.85@ 6.10 ee Hee OA ceaiivaseat § iG eee 
EAPO Ty MOE 0.64-4.0:4:5105 0 060404 806064 4.20@ 4.70 4.60@ 5.15 Diasses, #600 PTT Trey Pere 4.00@ 4.50 occ oD cccce o sec e Qevece ane e@ secce cece e Bicecoe 

FEED— 

Spring ED SR eR ahwie yale aes 64:46:44: esses 19.00@19.25 17.00 @ 18.00 0 406-0 OSens Peeee? Fart mere, frre 24.00@ 25.00 24.50 @ 26.50 25.00 @ 26.00 23.20@24.20 eee, eee 
Hard winter bran ........ Pipiese eee wereeaee «ees » @19.00 Le See «eee @16.00 17 .50@18.00 Ter ere weune Es saa 4 er Pree + oe » @ 25.00 foe Se ere 
SORE EG irs 0 dtnge< bu ¥04:003%-006.00 «+» -@19.50 rere. erie cooee @Becces 18.00@18.50 See 25.00 @ 26.00 25.50 @ 26.50 25.00 @ 25.50 cecce Deo voce 17.00@18.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)........ - 20.50@21.50 18.50@19.00 20.00@21.00_—.......... @ acees 9454: 0Gd 600s 25.00 @26.00 25.00 @ 26.00 27.00 @ 28.00 24.70@25.70 25.00 @ 26.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)..........+.... 26.50 @27.25 25.00 @ 25.50 23.50@25.00 25.00 @ 26.00 oo @ secon 32.00 @33.00 32.00 @ 33.00 33.00 @34.00 31.20@32.20 ere, eye 
OG GE sce the Uh ccs ecdsvacbebincescss1e. SESOIGTRS 31.00 @32.00 cucce@Poses® cesec Seees Se ers 36.00 @38.00 36.00 @ 37.00 ooo» @39.00 35.50 @ 36.50 yee Pacer 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 

Seattle .........$7.80@8.00 (49's) $5.00@6.00 (49's) $5.10@6.00 (49's) coe Bocce $7.70 @8.60 $7.30 @7.55 

San Francisco... ....@7.95 ee 6.00 @6.50 «e+» @7.60 8.05 @9.05 7.75 @8.40 
tIncludes near-by straights, tNashville prices basis f.0.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. *New crop specified, it 
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INTERNATIONAL BAKERS’ EXHIBIT 
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Exposition at Leipzig a Decided Success—Representatives from America and 
Many Other Nations—Fourth of July Banquet a Feature — 
Hotel Strike Gives Visitors Some Inconvenience 


Leiezic, Germany, July 9.—The Inter- 
national Bakers’ Exposition closed today 
in a blaze of glory. It proved to be 
one of the most important as well as 
largest bakers’ exhibitions ever held in 
central Europe. 

Hundreds of persons from all parts of 
the globe attended, and more than 200 
firms participated. One of the features 
was the actual baking of bread and cakes, 
which proved a decided novelty, espe- 
cially to American bakers. The bakery 
products turned out at the exposition 
were sold and in many instances imme- 
diately eaten, accompanied with a stein 
of real beer or a bottle of Rhine or 
Mosel wine. Beer was sold at 8 marks a 
glass, less than 3c in American money, 
and for 60 marks an excellent bottle of 
wine was to be obtained. The weather 
for the entire week was fine. 

The annual meeting of “Germania,” 
the German National Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, of which Heinrich Muller, Berlin, is 
president, proved a notable event. The 
proceedings were in German, but many 
American bakers attended. One of the 
outstanding features of the sessions were 
the technical discussions, which were 
long but evidently quite interesting to 
the Teuton dough mixers. 

The outstanding event of the week was 
the banquet on July 4 at Apollo Loge. 
More than 150 American bakers were 
present. The American flag — 
a conspicuous place in the banquet hall, 
and the American consul at Leipzig, 
Hernando de Soto, for the past 32 years 
in the service of the United States, was 
an honor guest and represented in an 
official capacity the United States gov- 
ernment. Mr. de Soto said in part: 

“I am particularly gratified to see 
among the guests present here this eve- 
ning the chief municipal representatives 
of the city of Leipzig, as well as so 
many distinguished representatives of 
the German Cohere associations, and of 
the associations from German Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Holland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden and Italy, and as the 
representative of the United States at 
Leipzig I wish to thank them for having 
given us the honor of their presence on 
this occasion. 

“As the representative of the United 
States government in this city I take 
pleasure in bidding you a cordial wel- 
come as participants in the celebration 
of the independence of our common 
country. I am sure that I echo the sen- 
timent of every person within the sound 
of my voice, when I make the statement 
that your visit will do much to cement 
the friendship of the two countries, and 
thus renew commercial relations so in- 
dispensable for our common good. 

“It is especially fitting that so many 
distinguished ladies and gentlemen of 
the American Bakers’ Association are 

resent in this city, and I shall always 
ook back with pride and satisfaction 
upon an occasion that gave me the op- 
portunity of saying these few words of 
patriotic impulse in the presence of so 
many of my fellow countrymen.” 

At the conclusion of the address of 
Consul de Soto, under the leadership of 
John Dimling, a retired baker of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., “America” was sung. This 
was heartily applauded by the entire as- 
semblage. One of the prominent Ger- 
man master bakers proposed a toast to 
President Harding, which was responded 
to with cheers and the playing of “The 
Star Spangled Banner” by the orches- 
tra. Mr. Dimling followed with a toast 
to the President of the German Repub- 
lic. This was followed by the singing 
of the German national anthem. 

During the evening there were a num- 
ber of addresses by master bakers from 
various sections of Germany, who were 
introduced by Maximilian Strasser, of 
New York, who proved a capable toast- 
master, speaking with equal ease and 
fluency in German and English. The 
civic authorities of Leipsiz also were 
present, and brought greetings. The 
bakers’ organizations of German Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Holland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden and Italy were repre- 





sented by delegations who brought 
greetings to the international gathering. 

The American bakers were exceeding- 
ly fortunate in having Mr. de Soto, 
the American consul, and Walter S. 
Ruffner, vice consul, of Greensburg, Pa., 
caring for their interests at Leipzig. 
Both were most courteous and eager to 
extend the facilities of the consulate to 
their fellow Americans. 


THE OFFICIAL PARTY 

The official delegation to the Interna- 
tional Bakers’ Congress sailed from New 
York on the United States Line steamer 
George Washington on June 10, and 
landed at Bremen on the morning of 
June 20. The voyage oversea was most 
pleasant. ’ 

A delegation of Bremen bakers and 
civic representatives met the American 
bakers at Bremerhaven, and escorted 
them to Bremen. A dinner was held the 
same evenin — at Essig Hall, 
Bremen. This proved a happy event, 
and was the first real welcome tendered 
to the American bakers. Max Strasser, 
of New York, Albert Klopfer, of New 
York, John Dimling and C. C. Latus, of 
Pittsburgh, were among the speakers, in 
addition to a number of Bremen bakers. 

On board the George Washington there 
were a number of social events which 
included dances, card parties and shuffle 
board tournaments, for which prizes 
were awarded to the winners. Mr. Latus 
had charge of these events, with the as- 
sistance of a committee of bakers and 
their wives. 


HOTEL STRIKE AT LEIPZIG 


During the exhibition a strike of the 
hotel servants took place and was still 
on when the bakers left Leipzig today. 
The hotels were absolutely without cooks, 
porters, waiters, etc. Only the proprie- 
tors and a few of their relatives stood at 
the door to welcome the bakers. Notices 
were posted at the hotels to the effect 
that all guests taking rooms would have 
to make their own beds, be their own 
porters, etc. Only one meal was served, 
that being breakfast. The wait for 
breakfast for a cup of coffee and a 
few rolls was most tiresome. Some bak- 
ers purchased rolls and cakes at the ex- 
position, and were in a good position to 
care for the needs of their families and 
themselves as far as the first meal of 
the day was concerned. 

The troublesome part of the strike 
was the fact that some of the hotel 
managers, fearing raids by the strikers, 
locked the doors of the hotels and re- 
fused to open them during the day or 
opened them only at certain hours. The 
Astoria Hotel, where a number of New 
York bakers were quartered, was the 
object of a special demonstration on the 
part of the strikers, who hurled stones 
through the doorway and broke several 
plate glass windows. This caused the 
manager to maintain a state of siege for 
a week, and guests were much incon- 
venienced. On Wednesday he refused to 
allow any of his patrons to leave the 
hotel during the afternoon, and em- 
phasized his determination by keeping 
the huge iron gates at the entrance 
locked tight from 1 to 5 p.m. 

The strike is over wages, and it is un- 
derstoed that the employees intend to 
stay out until the hotel men are forced 
to make a real concession. However, 
the Americans took the strike good- 
naturedly, as the restaurants, wine rooms 
and beer shops were open. 


C. C. Larus. 





A BAKER’S DISPLAY WINDOW 

Bautimore, Mp., July 22.—An effective 
piece of advertising is to be seen in a 
store window on Baltimore Street. As 
you approach the window you behold 
what appears to be a raging snowstorm 
or blizzard, which proves most attractive 
and refreshing, with the temperature 
around 100 on the outside, and forces 
you to stop, look and feel more com- 
fortable if not shivery. Upon investiga- 


“tion it will be found that what appeared 


to be a snowstorm in full blast was none 


other than white confetti, whirled and 
twirled about by suction and blowing un- 
til it resembled the real thing. 

After watching the storm for a few 
moments there looms up on a black back- 
ground of the scene, in letters formed 
gradually by the flying confetti, these 
words: “Ask your grocer for White’s 
cake and bread,” samples of both being 
temptingly displayed, wrapped and un- 
wrapped. White’s cake and bread are 
pealiniie of the City Baking Co. and 
it goes without saying that its snow- 
storm ad has not only caught the crowd, 
but is also keeping the police busy try- 
ing to prevent a hlockade of the side- 
walk 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 





GRAIN CASE DEFENDANTS NAMED 
Bautimore, Mp., July 22.—H. C. Jones 
& Co., Inc. Hammond, Snyder & Co., 
Inc., and the Baltimore Grain Co., are 
the three local concerns which have been 
selected by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion for testing the constitutionality of 
the act requiring grain exporters to sub- 
mit for its scrutiny their private business 
records. The commission therefore has 
filed in the United States court here pe- 
titions for writs of mandamus compell- 
ing the defendants to deliver into its pos- 
session for inspection such private let- 
ters, telegrams, etc., as may relate to or 
bear upon their business in interstate 
commerce, and the defendants are await- 
ing the court’s pleasure to make reply. 
The corporations figuring in the case 
are members of the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce, and are among those who 
have refused to comply with the demands 
of the commission. Counsel for the peti- 
tioner, Harry M. Daugherty, attorney 
general of the United States, and Robert 
R. Carman, United States district at- 
torney; for the defendants, Brown, Mar- 
shall, Brune & Parker, leading attorneys 
of this city. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





HEARING ON RATE REDUCTION 

A conference was held on Monday, 
July 24, at Chicago, between officials of 
the Central Freight Association lines and 
eastern trunk lines, and shippers. Prac- 
tically all of the markets of Peoria, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and east thereof, were 
represented at this hearing. Minneapolis 
interests were represented by H. A. 
Feltus, of the Van Dusen Harrington 
Co., and C. T. Vandenover, of the South- 
ern Minnesota Mills. The question dis- 
cussed was the advisability of making a 
reduction of 2c per 100 lbs on corn and 
oats, all rail from Chicago to New York 
and other Atlantic ports on domestic 
business, to meet water competition as 
affecting the rate from Chicago and Mil- 
waukee to Buffalo, including the ex-lake 
rates beyond. A number of the interests 
that were present objected to the reduc- 
tion being made unless simultaneously 
applied to all grains and the products of 
all grains, including wheat and wheat 
products. The Central Freight Associa- 
tion and eastern trunk lines will consider 
this further, and if they act favorably 
on it will publish new tariffs as soon as 
possible. 





NEW YORK MILLERS AND FEED MEN 

Burrato, N. Y., July 22.—The eighth 
annual convention of the Mutual Mill- 
ers’ and Feed Dealers’ Association of 
western New York and Pennsylvania 
was held in Jamestown, N. Y., this week. 
Walter Edson, of the Chautauqua Bank, 
spoke on “Competition vs. Co-operation.” 
“The chief claim of those who do not 
like the middleman is that there are too 
many of us,” he said. 

Robert W. Uhapin, of Chicago, made 
a bitter attack upon co-operative leagues 
for buying, stating that their purpose 
was to put the middleman out of busi- 
ness. The competitive system was the 
best, he declared; co-operative leagues 
were usually formed to give some one a 
job or as a method of obtaining funds. 
Mr. Chapin scored college professors 
who indorsed certain sorts of grain as 
the ideal stock feed. The college pro- 
fessor was the most gullible man he 
knew of, he said. Officers elected: Roy 
Mulkie, president, Union City, Pa; J. M. 
Thiel, vice president, North Collins, N. 
Y; D. A. Brown, secretary and treas- 
urer, Randolph, N. Y. 

. E. BAnGasser. 
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SCHUYLER MILLS REOPENED 





’ Wells-Abbott-Nieman Plant in Operation 


Again After a Year of Suspension—Most 
of the Former Employees at Work 


Omana, Nes., July 22.—The Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman mill at Schuyler, Neb., 
which was closed down a year ago fol- 
lowing financial difficulties in which the 
rans company became involved, wiis 
reopened on July 15. The day was made 
a gala one at Schuyler, for the town was 
built up around the mill, which is its 
largest industry. 

While no brass bands blared nor ban- 
ners flared, smoke belched from the 
stacks of the mill, and the clatter of elc- 
vators and the hum of the mill made 
known the resumption of Schuyler’s prin- 
cipal industry. Switch engines shunted 
cars of coal and grain onto the mill 
tracks again, and a lively air of industry 
told travellers passing on the main line 
of the Union Pacific, adjacent to the 
plant, that Schuyler had “come back.” 

Forced into the hands of a receiver a 
year ago by creditors of the old operat- 
ing company, the mill shut down. Not 
until early this year, when a group of 
Schuyler and Omaha capitalists incor- 
porated to purchase the mill, were ste})s 
taken toward reopening the plant. Hov- 
ever, sensing the need for the mill’s o))- 
eration and the value of the market it 
afforded farmers of the region, the new 
company bought the entire plant, tlic 
trademarks, brands and distribution ou! - 
right. The consideration was $250,0('). 
As the Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Inc., it 
began with a subscribed capital of $301 )- 
000. Dennis Killeen, president of the 
First National Bank at Schuyler, is pres- 
ident of the new organization. Other of- 
ficers are W. F. Nieman, vice president, 
R. O. Brownell, cashier of the Schuyler 
State Bank, secretary, and M. J. Hiz- 
gins treasurer. Directors are the officers 
and O. H. OttouVesky, J. C. Kohl, Frank 
Krejic, F. L. Carroll and Gerald Ehren- 
berger. 

O. F. Frisbie, engaged in the milling 
business for 21 years at Oklahoma City, 
has come as general manager of the mill, 
J. W. McKee is sales manager, and . 
Christi superintendent. 

Every department swung into opera- 
tion last Saturday. Practically every 
one of the old employees, many of whom 
had spent their lives in Wells-Abbott- 
Nieman employ, was at his place. Sev- 
enty-five men, millers, elevator hans, 
stokers, machinists, engineers, packers 
and warehousemen, aided in frictionless 
resumption. 

Full production, which is 3,000 bbls per 
day, will be resumed at once, says thie 
management. Puritan flour, which was 
nationally distributed by the former o)- 
erators, will be milled by the new or- 
ganization. Other brands will also be 
manufactured. 

Maintaining its own elevators at 
Schuyler, the mill purchases grain direct 
from the farmer. Consignment charges 
are thus saved the grower, and haulage 
expense is saved the mill. The storaye 
capacity is 180,000 bus wheat. Grain 
purchasing was resumed July 1. H. ¢. 
Barber, of Detroit, has been placed in 
charge of the testing laboratories. 

The past month has been spent in put- 
ting the mill into shape. The condition 
of equipment was found good, despit« 
the year of idleness, mill officials said. 
However, the entire plant has been tho: 
oughly renovated in preparation for c:- 
pacity production. 

LeicH Leste. 





GOVERNMENT FLOUR PURCHASES 

The United States government, quar- 
termaster’s department, 1819 Pershing 
Road, Chicago, has issued two addition- 
to the recent proposal calling for bids 0: 
flour, to be opened on Aug. 9, and pul) 
lished in The Northwestern Miller 0! 
July 19. These ask for further supplies 
of 140,042 and 430,024 Ibs, respectively. 
hard wheat flour, packed in new single 
cotton 98’s. Requirements for the va- 
rious camps are as follows: Plattsburg 
Barracks, N. Y., 100,000 Ibs; Fort Ham- 
ilton, N. Y., 40,000; Camp Holabird, Md., 
50,000; Camp Eustis, Va., 160,000; Cam) 
Meade, Md., 120,000; Fort Monroe, Va., 
100,000. Delivery to commence imme- 
diately after awards are made, and to 
be completed by Aug. 25. : 
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REFUNDS FROM FOOD ADMINISTRATION 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





The Assurance of a Public Accountant Not Justified—Mr. Hoover’s Opinion— 
Former United States Food Administrator Says Government Will Re- 
sist Return of Excess Profits Assestments Levied Upon Millers 


A public accountant has issued a cir- 
cular letter to millers, stating that “the 
assessment made and collected by the 
United States Food Administration, Di- 
vision of Enforcement, purporting to 
represent excess profits made by flour 
millers on the sale of wheat products 
from Sept. 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918, is 
now recoverable.” It is suggested in the 
same letter that “claims for refund 
should be filed at once to avoid loss of 
rights under the statute of limitations.” 

‘Not having been advised of the enact- 
ment of any law under which such as- 
sessments are presently recoverable, the 
writer of this sought information through 
the Commerce Clearing House. The re- 
sult confirms his off-hand opinion that 
there is as yet no authority for filing 
such claims, as shown by the following 
communication from Messrs. Kixmiller & 
Baar, Chicago attorneys, to M. E. Rock- 
well, Minnesota manager of the Com- 
merce Clearing House: 

“On Feb. 28, 1921, the Supreme Court 
of the United States decided in the case 
of United States vs. Cohen Grocery Co. 
that section 4 of the Lever act was un- 
constitutional. It was under this sec- 
lected by the Food Administration should 
was then a part of the Department of 
Agriculture, levied penalties. As a re- 
sult of this decision, the penalties col- 
lected by the Food Administhation should 
not have been collected. However, there 
was no provision made in the Lever act, 
nor, of course, could the United States 
Supreme Court make any provision for 
the return of these fines. 

“The Department of Justice now ad- 
mits that the government cannot defend 
its position in holding fines collected 
from profiteers under the Lever act, and 
has recommended to the Senate commit- 
tee on claims the enactment of a law 
through both houses of Congress, author- 
izing the Department of Agriculture to 
return these fines. 

“Until this law is passed by Congress 
and signed by the President, nothing can 
be done for filing claims to recover these 
ood Administration assessments.” 

A. L. H. Street. 


* * 


The section of the Lever act which the 
United States Supreme Court declared 
unconstitutional is as follows: 


See. 4, That whenever the President shall 
find that operations, practices, of transac- 
tions, at, on, in, or under the rules of any 
‘change, board of trade, or similar institu- 
n or place of business cause or are likely 
cause unjust market manipulation, or un- 
fair and misleading market quotations, or 
ndue depression or fluctuation of the prices 
or injurious speculation in, wheat or 
vheat flour, hereafter in this section called 
evil practices, calculated or likely to enhance 
unduly the liabilities of the United States 
under the said guaranties, he i® authorized 
‘» prescribe such regulations governing, or 
iiay either wholly or partly prohibit, opera- 
practices, and transactions in wheat 
’ wheat flour at, on, in, or under the rules 
of any exchange, board of trade, or similar 
titution or place of business as he may 

! essential in order to prevent, correct, or 
move such evil practices. Such regulations 
require all persons coming within their 
visions to keep such records and state- 
its of account, and may require such per- 
sons to make such returns, verified under 
oath or otherwise, as will fully and correctly 
(isclose all transactions in wheat or wheat 
flour at, in, on, or under the rules of any 
such exchange, board of trade, or similar in- 
stitution or place of business, including the 
inaking, execution, settlement, and _ fulfill- 
nent thereof. He may also require all per- 
: acting in the capacity of a clearing 
house, clearing association, or similar insti- 
tuuion, for the purpose of clearing, settling, 
or adjusting transactions in wheat or wheat 
jliour at, in, on, or under the rules of any 
h exchange, board of trade, or similar 


tions, 


sons 


institution or place of business, to keep such 
r cords and to make such returns as will 
f j and correctly disclose all facts in their 
possession relating to such transactions, and 
he may appoint agents to conduct all inves- 
‘eations necessary to enforce the provisions 
°f this section and all regulations made by 

m in pursuance thereof, and may fix and 
hay the compensation of such agents. Any 
Person who intentionally and willfully vio- 
I ‘es any regulation made pursuant to this 
son, or who knowingly engages in any 
overation, practice, or transaction prohibited 
pursuant to this section, or who intentionally 
‘nd willfully aids or abets in such violation, 
‘rv any such prohibited operation, practice, or 
t insaction, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
‘-meanor, and upon conviction thereof, be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000. The 
resident shall take seasonable steps to pro- 
\ide for and to permit the establishment of a 








free and open market for the purchase, sale, 
and handling of wheat and wheat products 
upon the expiration of this act, 

It will be seen by the foregoing that 
the maximum fine imposed under the act 
is $1,000. A bill has been introduced by 
Senator Elkins, and recommended to the 
committee on claims by the assistant at- 
torney general, to return the fines im- 
posed under this section. The total 
amount of these fines and costs imposed 
was Slightly in excess of $277,000, of 
which nearly $122,000 have been actually 
collected. 

The excess profits made by millers 
from September, 1917, to June, 1918, and 
collected by the Division of Enforce- 
ment of the Food Administration, were 
not assessed or collected under this sec- 
tion of the Lever act, but in accordance 
with a voluntary agreement between the 
licensed millers and the Food Adminis- 
tration. 

There is no decision or ruling which 
pronounces this agreement an illegal one, 
and it is not clear what warrant the 
public accountant who has been sending 
these circular letters to millers has for 
stating therein that such claims are “now 
recoverable.” 

The Northwestern Miller has_ tele- 
graphed him asking for an explanation 
of his statement, but at this writing has 
received no reply. A representative of 
this journel called at his office, seeking 
an interview on the subject, but found 
it had evidently been closed for several 
days. 





(Eprror NortHWESTERN MILLER.) 


Government Will Resist 

In response to a telegraphic request 
for an opinion on the matter, Herbert 
Hoover, formerly United States Food 
Administrator and now Secretary of 
Commerce, wires as follows: 

Wasuineoton, D. C., July 24, 1922. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller: 

I know of no ruling, decisions or in- 
terpretations justifying claim you refer 
to and certainly government will strenu- 
ously resist any attempts at such re- 
covery. Hersert Hoover. 





NEW PRESIDENT OF SPERRY FLOUR CO, 

San Francisco, Cat., July 22.—Seward 
B. MecNear, vice president and general 
manager of the Sperry Flour Co., has 
been elected president of the company to 
fill the vacancy caused by the retirement 
of John H. Rosseter in May. Mr. Mc- 
Near’s appointment was made at a spe- 
cial meeting of directors called for that 
purpose. He has been associated with 
the company for 10 years, and has as- 
sisted Mr. Rosseter in the management. 
During the war Mr. McNear was divi- 
sional chairman of the milling division 
of the Food Administration in the dis- 
trict comprising the states of California, 
Nevada and Arizona. 





OKLAHOMA MILLERS’ MEETING 

Oxtanoma City, Oxta., July 22.—A 
special session of the Oklahoma Millers’ 
Association was held in Oklahoma City 
Thursday evening, July 20, attended by 
33 members, to welcome Frank Foltz, 
new secretary of the association, who ar- 
rived from Omaha, and to discuss mat- 
ters relating to his office and business 
affairs of the association. 

Millers look forward to a more inter- 
esting season with a secretary on duty 
again. Nearly all of those present are 
acquainted with Secretary Foltz, who 
formerly held the position and was a 
representative and substantial resident 
of Oklahoma City. 

Those present were P. L. Jacobson, 
Plansifter Milling Co; J. A. Ruth, J. E. 
Tergler, Oklahoma Mill Co., Kingfisher; 
H. L. Stover, T. C. Thatcher, M. A. 
Wilkins, Oklahoma City Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co; H. C. Fackson, Perry Milling Co; 
George G. Sohlberg, George Grogan, R. 
T. Howell, Acme Milling Co; M. E. 
Humphrey, W. G. Patton, Chickasha 
Milling Co; W. M. Gwym, F. R. Under- 
wood, Ardmore Milling Co; E. V. Mash- 
burn, H. G. Williams, J. Lloyd Ford, 
Shawnee Milling Co; Harold Goodholm, 


A. Goodholm, Stillwater Milling Co; H. 
S. Boone, John Maney, J. F. Waring, 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co; John 
Lambis, Enid Milling Co; R. H. Mitchell, 
Alva Roller Mills Co; E. C. Flesher, 
Dover Milling Co; A. F. Kroutil, Yukon 
Mill & Grain Co; J. H. Donahoe, Ponca 
City Milling Co; K. E. Humphrey, H. 
C. Hicks, El Reno Mill & Elevator Co; 
J. S. Phillips, Kingfisher Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co; F. Foresman, Middle States 
Milling Co., Tulsa, and E. R. Lehman, 
Geary Milling & Elevator Co. 





BAG COMPANY’S “FAMILY” GATHERING 

The “Raymond Family,” comprising 
the sales and manufacturing organiza- 
tion of the Raymond Bag Co., Middle- 
town, Ohio, recently held its annual gath- 
ering at the home offices. The purpose 
of this meeting was to discuss various 
phases of the paper bag business and 
consider plans for expansion. The con- 
sensus of opinion expressed was that 
normal conditions in the business have 
been reached, and that an upward trend 
is to be expected as soon as industry in 
general returns to its former state of 


prosperity. 

Among those in attendance were 
James Lawrence, president; M. A. 
Thomas, vice president; F. W. Law- 


rence, secretary; George Brown, treas- 
urer and general manager; A. H. Wal- 
burg, director; E. C. Woodward, direc- 
tor; H. L. Brooks, director and manager 
paper mills; J. A. Finegan, general sales 
manager Kansas City office; D. R. Jones, 
Ohio representative; W. M. Whaley, 
Michigan and Indiana representative; P. 
M. Seaman, eastern Pennsylvania and 
Maryland representative; T. C. Splane, 
Boston sales manager; R. T. Brown, 
Minneapolis sales manager; G. E. Nor- 
riss, superintendent bag factory; P. M. 
Whaley, New York and western Penn- 
sylvania representative. 





KANSAS CITY TO PUSH RATE CASE 

Kansas City, Mo., July 22.—Kansas 
City interests have decided to file a pe- 
tition with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, asking for a readjustment 
of freight rates on grain and grain 
products from interior points, in order 
that shipments may move to Atlantic 
ports with the same freedom as to the 
Gulf. The hearing will probably be in 
Chicago in September. The purpose of 
the petition will be to obtain a narrower 
differential between Baltimore and the 
Gulf ports. A 5c differential, the same 
as before the rate advance of Aug. 26, 
will be asked. 

Southwestern millers are interested in 
the case, because of the effect a read- 
justment would have on flour prices. 
The lower the rate to the Gulf is, rela- 
tively speaking, the higher is the price 
of wheat to the farmer in the Kansas 
City territory, as the exporters’ bids to 
the country are figured on a Gulf basis. 
Therefore, if the rate to Atlantic ports 
is reduced to 5c over the Gulf rate, or 
if the Gulf rate is advanced to 5c under 
Baltimore, southwestern millers could 
buy wheat lower than at present. Flour 
could thus be shipped east to compete 
with northwestern flour, and offered com- 
paratively cheaper than at present. 

R. E. Steric. 





SOVIET’S LAST GRAIN ORDER 

Batimore, Mp., July 22.—What is be- 
lieved to be the last order of grain from 
the Soviet government of Russia for 
some time will go forward to Petrograd 
in the British steamer Silversand, due at 
this port today from New York. She 
was chartered this week at 23c per 100 
Ibs for 4,000 tons of bagged cargo. The 
steamer is consigned to the Terminal 
Shipping Co. Orders for grain for Black 
Sea delivery from the Soviet, it is said, 
cannot be gotten in shape, owing to lack 
of the grade of wheat specified. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





WASHINGTON MILL BURNS 

Seatrie, Wasn., July 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—Fire of an unknown origin 
totally destroyed the Portland Flouring 
Mills Co.’s/600-bbl mill at Prescott, Wash., 
July 22, also the grain warehouse and 
stocks of flour and wheat. There was 
$119,000 insurance on buildings and 
equipment and $60,000 on flour and 
wheat, besides considerable insurance on 
wheat stored for farmers. 


W. C. Tirrany. 
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READY TO CARRY COAL 


Plans Made for Utilizing 160 Shipping Board 
Steamers to Transport European Fuel 
to American Ports 


New York, N. Y., July 22.—Plans have 
been completed for the utilization . of 
space in 160 Shipping Board steamers 
engaged in trade to the United Kingdom 
and the Continent, for the movement of 
foreign coal to American ports. 

Without adding to existing facilities 
the Shipping Board’s managing agents 
could bring in 800,000 tons of coal month- 
ly. Should the emergency grow more 
critical it would be possible to withdraw 
enough ships from tie-up to send this 
movement over the 1,000,000 ton mark. 
However, this would be costly, as re- 
pairs would have to be made on the 
steamers and they would have to make 
the outward voyage in ballast. 

It was learned at the Shipping Board 
offices, on July 21, that up to now no 
cargoes of coal had been brought to the 
United States in government owned ves- 
sels. Most of the ships plying on the 
European routes are oil burners, but 
some of the coal burners have bunkered 
at British ports. 

On the return voyage to the United 
States a large number of the freighters 
have come in ballast. The average ship 
of 8,000 dead weight tons steams inward 
with less than one third of the cargo 
space full. Therefore the transportation 
of coal, in event of an emergency, will 
fit nicely into the scheme of traffic. 

A survey of the situation has been 
made by Shipping Board officials, who 
have investigated all angles of the propo- 
sition. Unless there is an improvement 
in the coal situation the movement will 
get under way within a few days. 

Eastern consumers in the United 
States are now placing large orders for 
European coal, according to information 
received by the coal division of the De- 
partment of Commerce. One order ex- 
ceeding 60,000 tons for immediate ship- 
ment was recently brought to the atten- 
tion of F. R. Wadleigh, coal division 
chief, who said this was the largest sin- 
gle shipment contracted for since the 
strike, to his knowledge. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





Lake Shipping in Critical Condition 

Dutvutu, Minn., July 22.—Lake ship- 
ping is in a critical situation, owing to 
the difficulty in getting coal to operate 
the boats. The supply on the docks at 
Duluth has been steadily and rapidly de- 
creasing, and there is not much left. 
What there is, is being parceled out in 
small quantities and at high figures. As 
high as $8.25 ton has been paid by boats 
for steam coal that ordinarily costs 
around $3. This means higher rates, and 
the effect is already evident in that re- 
spect. Some boats are tying up, due to 
the difficulty in getting fuel. The docks 
at the Head of the Lakes have stopped 
shipping coal from here in large lots as 
they were a short time ago, and are con- 
serving it closely. 

F. G. Cartson. 





MONTANA ELEVATOR CHARGES 

Great Faris, Mont., July 22.—After a 
somewhat extended discussion between 
grain dealers on the one hand and the 
state commissioner of agriculture and 
farmers on the other, an order has been 
issued by the commissioner of agricul- 
ture whereby rates for handling grain 
at the elevators have been changed, ef- 
fective for the 1922 crop, the rate for 
“immediate service” being lowered and 
the rate that formerly governed “storage 
and handling” being retained. 

For “immediate service,” which is de- 
fined by the order as being merely load- 
ing grain through a warehouse for the 
farmer but not insuring or guaranteeing 
the grade, the maximum charge is not to 
exceed 2c per bu. Where the warehouse 
receives, grades, weighs, elevates, in- 
sures and gives 15 days or part thereof 
for storage, the maximum charge is not 
to exceed 4c per bu. The rate for stor- 
ing wheat after the free 15 days have 
elapsed is not to exceed-one thirtieth of 
a cent per bu per day or Ic per bu per 
month. It is said that farmers’ represen- 
tatives expressed the opinion that 4e, 
agreed upon for storing and handling, 
was reasonable and just to all concerned. 

Joun A. Curry. 
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DANE TO ADDRESS BAKERS 


8. P. L. Sorensen, of Copenhagen, Will Be 
Among Principal Speakers at Annual 
Convention in Chicago 


Cuicaco, Iuu., July 22.—One of the 
principal speakers sO will address the 
annual convention of the American Bak- 
ers’ Association, to be held on the Mu- 
nicipal Pier, Chicago, Sept. 11-16, will 
be Professor S. P. L. Sorensen, the di- 
rector of the Carlsberg Laboratory, Co- 
penhagen, Denmark. His subject will be 
“The Fermentation of Dough.” Profes- 
sor Sorensen is a scientist of worldwide 
renown. While he is in this country he 
will not be available for lecture dates 
except those arranged by the American 
Institute of Baking. He will reach this 
country just before the convention, and 
besides speaking to the convention on 
Institute Day, Sept. 14, he will deliver. a 
course of lectures at the baking school 
in Chicago. It is hoped that it also will 
be possible to make arrangements for a 
series of meetings in Washington and 
New York. 

In 1901 Professor Sorensen succeeded 
Kjeldahl as head of the chemical de- 
partment of the Carlsberg Laboratory. 
The studies of Professor Sorensen on 
the amino acids, enzyme action, and the 
proteins, have received the highest recog- 
nition from European and American au- 
thorities in chemistry and biology. 

The importance of. Professor Soren- 
sen’s fundamental researches for the 
future development of the fermentation 
industries, such as baking, brewing and 
yeast manufacture, was early recog- 
nized, and has since exerted the strong- 
est influence on recent investigations of 
the problems of these industries. 

The pioneer work of Jessen-Hansen on 
the influence of the hydrogen ion concen- 
tration on the baking value of flour was 
carried out in the Carlsberg Laboratory 
and is a direct outcome of Sorensen’s 
studies. This is generally conceded to 
be one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions to baking knowledge that has ap- 
peared in the last decade. 

Professor Sorensen received the Oer- 
sted medal of the Royal Academy of 
Denmark in 1909. He is a member of 
the Royal Academy of Denmark, and the 
Royal Academy of Sweden. In 1918 he 
received the degree of honorary Doctor 
in Medicine from the University of Lund. 
In 1920 he was made an honorary mem- 
ber of the Chemical Society of London, 
and in 1921 of the Chemical Society of 
France. He is chairman of the direc- 
torate of the Emil Christian Hansen 
Fund, member of the directorate of the 
Danish Society for the Diffusion of 
Knowledge, director since 1916 in the 
Joint Stock Co., Danish alcohol manu- 
facturers, director in the Danish Fer- 
mentation Industries (1918), and mem- 
ber of the General Council on Fermenta- 
tion and Alcohol Manufacturers of Den- 
mark, 

Among other speakers on the pro- 
gramme will be Dr. W. W. Skinner, who 
will speak on “Food Standards and Defi- 
nitions”; Harry Wheeler, “The Baker 
and the Banker.” Harry Collins Spill- 
man, educational director of the Reming- 
ton Typewriter Co., New York City, who 
has established an enviable reputation 
as an inspirational talker, will give a 
suitable address. I. K. Russell, editor of 
Baking Technology, will talk on “An In- 
dustry in the Making.” 

V. P. WriuraMs. 








DEATH OF P. A. MURPHY 

P. A. Murphy, manager of the Minne- 
apolis office of the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., and formerly manager of the Cen- 
tury Milling Co., died at his home in 
Minneapolis on Saturday, July 22, aged 
34. Mr. Murphy had been ill since the 
fall of 1918 with diabetes, but this had 
not prevented him from carrying out his 
work with the Century Milling Co., and 
later with the Eagle Roller Mill Co. In 
April of this year, however, he was 
forced to give up his work on account 
of his health. 

Mr. Murphy was born at Foley, Minn., 
in 1888. He associated himself with E. 
S. Woodworth & Co. in 1910, and had 
charge of the Diamond mill for this 
firm until about 1914. In that year he 
went to New Ulm, Minn., where he had 
charge of the cereal mill of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co. In December, 1917, the 
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Century Milling Co. was organized at 
Minneapolis to operate the old Christian 
mill, and Mr. Murphy was secretary and 
general manager until this mill closed 
early in 1921. He returned to the em- 
ploy of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., and 
acted as manager of its Minneapolis of- 
fice until his death. 

Funeral services were held this morn- 
ing from the Church of the Incarnation. 
Surviving him are the widow, a daughter 
seven years of age, his father and moth- 
er, two brothers and a sister. Mr. Mur- 
phy had a host of friends in the trade, 
and he was held in high regard by all 
those he came in contact with. 





BUYS UPDIKE MILL AT OMAHA 





Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. Acquires 
1,000-Bbl Plant, Bringing Its Total 
Capacity to 2,500 Bbis 


Kansas City, Mo., July 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—Announcement was made 
this week of the purchase of the 1,000- 
bbl plant of the Updike Milling Co., at 
Omaha, Neb., by the Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co. The latter company now 
has mills at St. Edward, Ravenna, Grand 
Island, Hastings and Omaha, with a 
total capacity of about 2,500 bbls. 

The mill in Omaha has not been in op- 
eration since February. General offices 
of the company will be moved to Omaha 
from Grand Island, according to A. R. 
Kinney, president. F. A. Glade is sec- 
retary and treasurer of the organization, 
and John D. Cain is sales manager. 

R. S. Dickinson, vice president and 
manager of the mill at Ravenna, will as- 
_ management of the Grand Island 
mill. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





SALESMAN’S POWER 


Whether a salesman had real or ap- 
parent authority to make a binding con- 
tract for a sale of flour was the point in 
controversy in the late case of Gwin 
Lewis Grocery Co. vs. Cape County Mill- 
ing Co. et al., 86 So. 275, before the Mis- 
sissippi supreme court. 

Plaintiff sued the mill for damages 
based on a claim that the mill had bro- 
ken a contract to deliver flour, getting 
jurisdiction of the mill by garnishing 
the proceeds of other flour sold locally 
by the mill to other customers. The mill 
established its defense that the salesman 
or agent was without authority to do 
more than solicit orders for flour, which 
were not binding until and unless ac- 
cepted; and that plaintiff's order was 
never accepted. 

The salesman, J. D. Welsh, took an 
order from plaintiff for the mill, and 
signed it as “state agent.” The mill re- 
fused to confirm it when it was received 
from Welsh, and so advised him, but it 
seems that he did not communicate the 
fact of rejection to plaintiff until some 
days later, when the market value of 
the flour had advanced. 

Dismissing the suit, the supreme court 
says: “It is the contention of the plain- 
tiff grocery company that Mr. Welsh was 
the general agent of the defendant mill- 
ing company, or was held out by it to be 
its general agent, and as such had the 
real or apparent authority to make this 
contract. It is claimed that this is shown 
by the declaration of Mr. Welsh made to 
the officer of the plaintiff grocery com- 
pany at the time this memorandum was 
signed, and further by the fact that 
Welsh signed this agreement or memo- 
randum as ‘State Agent,’ and mailed a 
copy of it to the defendant milling com- 
pany so signed, and also by the further 
fact that when on Aug. 28 they wired 
defendant to quote them prices on flour 
they were referred to Mr. Welsh. 

“Counsel for plaintiff rely upon the 
case of Potter vs. Springfield Milling 
Co., 75 Miss. 532, 23 So. 259. From the 
opinion in that case, however, it appears 
that the Springfield Milling Co. had giv- 
en Potter the authority to sell its flour to 
all persons wishing to purchase it. That 
is the very question in issue in this case. 
The authority of an agent to bind his 
principal rests upon the powers con- 
ferred upon him by the principal, and 
the burden of proof to show this real or 


apparent authority is with the complain-- 


ant in this case, and this burden the 
complainant has attempted to meet by 


proving the mere statement of the agent 
made to the plaintiff. 

“Agency cannot be proven in this way. 
. . . The fact that the order was signed 
‘State Agent’ falls in the same category, 
viz., it is an attempt to prove the au- 
thority of the agent by the declaration 
of the agent. This order was not con- 
firmed, but was repudiated, by the de- 
fendant milling company. Nor was there 
any proof of the agency by the mere 
fact that the plaintiff was referred to 
Mr. Welsh to quote prices on flour. We 
assume that Mr. Welsh would have been 
furnished by the milling company with 
a list of prices by letter or telegram 
just as he was when he first called upon 
the plaintiff grocery company on Aug. 2. 

“In this case the testimony for the 
defendant showed that Mr. Welsh had 
no authority to make an absolute con- 
tract of sale. He was the milling com- 
pany’s travelling salesman or ‘drummer’ 
only, and, as was held by this court in 
the case of Becker Co. vs. Clardy, 96 
Miss. 301, 51 So. 211, ‘in the absence of 
express authority, such an agent has au- 
thority only to solicit orders and trans- 
mit same to his principal for approval.’ 

“In this case the order was not ap- 
proved; consequently, there was no bind- 
ing contract, and the decree below should 
have been in favor of defendants.” 

A. L. H. Srreet. 


NATIONAL BREAD CONTEST 


turers Offer 





Bakery Equip t 
Prizes for Best Pan Bread Baked for Com- 
mercial Purposes—Open to All Bakers 


A national bread contest with prizes 
amounting to $650 will be one of the 
notable features of the great exhibition 
of the baking industry held under the 
auspices of the Bakery Equipment Man- 
ufacturers’ Association at Chicago, the 
week of Sept. 11-16. 

This contest will be on a larger scale 
than any previous one, and will be na- 
tional in scope. The only bread eligible 
for contest will be pan bread in sizes of 
1 lb and 1% lbs, net weight. Five im- 
partial baking experts will act as judges, 
and the bread will be judged by a 
score card, a sample of which can be se- 
cured from Bruce Warner, manager, 
1560 Conway Building, Chicago. Prizes 
offered by the Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers’ Association are as follows: 
first prize, $350 gold medal; second prize, 
$200 cash; third prize, $100 cash. 

An affidavit must accompany each en- 
try, certifying that the bread was taken 
from a commercial run, manufactured 
by a baker actively engaged in the mak- 
ing of bread for commercial purposes. 
The bread must be baked Sept. 7, the 
Thursday preceding the opening day of 
the exposition. All entries will close at 
noon, Sept. 12. 

The affidavit to be presented reads as 
follows: “I, upon my oath, do say that 
I am the sole and bona fide manufactur- 
er of the loaf of bread entered in this 
contest; that said loaf of bread was 
taken from a commercial run, baked for 
a commercial purpose, on Thursday, 
Sept. 7, 1922, and, further, that I am 
actively engaged in pan bread baking.” 

No mark, labels or trade stamps will 
be allowed. Loaves must be sent pre- 
paid, wrapped in plain paper, properly 
tagged. These wrappers will be re- 
moved and a tag attached to the affidavit, 
with a number corresponding to the one 
placed on the loaf. If the loaf is not 
brought in person, the bread should be 
carefully packed to avoid damage in 
shipment, and care should be taken that 
it has ample time to reach the exposi- 
tion hall before noon, Sept. 12. 

This contest is open to all bakers, 
whether they are members of any retail 
or wholesale bakers’ organization or not. 





MAPLE LEAF MILL BUKNS 


Toronto, Ont., July 25.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The flour mill of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., at Welland, Ont., 
burned on July 21. The capacity of the 
plant was 400 bbls. The outside walls 
and some parts of the inner structure 
were saved, but the machinery and stock 
were destroyed. The loss is around 
$150,000. 


July 26, 1922 
PRIORITY SHIPPING RULES 


Interstate Commerce Commission Exercises 
Emergency Powers in Effort to Prevent 
Congestion on the Railroads 





Wasuinoton, D. C., July 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today exercised its emer- 
gency powers by taking over full power 
of priority of shipment and routing of 
essential commodities. The Commission 
ordered the carriers to “forward traffic 
to destination by the routes most ayail- 
able to expedite its movement and pre- 
vent congestion, without regard to the 
routing thereof made by shippers or by 
carriers from which the traffic is re- 
ceived.” 

The Commission also ordered that car- 
riers give “preference and priority to 
the movement of food for human con- 
sumption, feed for live stock, live stock, 
ees products, coal, coke and fuel 
oil.’ 

JoHN Marrinan. 





DECIDES FOR PROTEIN TEST 

Kansas Crry, Mo., July 22.—J. §. 
Hart, chief inspector Kansas state in- 
spection department, returned this week 
from an extended trip through the state, 
to ascertain whether there was a demand 
for a protein test for wheat inspected 
by the state. He found sentiment al- 
most unanimously for the test, he said, 
a majority of country grain dealers ask- 
ing that laboratories be installed at 
country stations, as well as at terminal 
markets. ‘ 

Consequently, plans are being made 
for the installation of a 100-blast labora- 
tory, capable of making double test on 
300 samples of wheat daily. It is dou)t- 
ful, according to Mr. Hart, whether the 
tests can be started before Sept. 15. 
The rules governing the grain inspection 
department are specific, and special leg- 
islation will be necessary before funds 
can be used for this purpose. As the 
Kansas legislature does not meet until 
early in the winter, however, Mr. Hart 
hopes to have Governor Allen declare 
an emergency ruling that will allow the 
laboratory to be installed immediately, 
oe the latter is known to favor this 

an. 

Charges for the protein test will be 50c 
each, 25c cheaper than privately operat- 
ed commercial laboratories. It is planned 
also to make baking tests of wheat, «l- 
though that will not be possible at first. 


R. E. Sreruinc. 





DAMAGES IN TRANSIT 

“A car of cottonseed meal was sold at 
a certain delivered price basis,” writes 
a correspondent. “It was ordered by 
the buyer to a different rate point. ‘The 
feed was damaged in transit, and the buy- 
er places claim with the seller. Does 
not the delivery of a good bill of lad- 
ing consummate the seller’s contract? 
Is it customary for the seller to pay 
damage claims or to collect them for 
the account of the buyer?” 

In the absence of a copy of the sales 
contract, and information concerning thie 
nature of the bill of lading, as to being 
a straight one or an order one, the writer 
can merely give the general rules apply- 
ing to cases of this kind. 

Assuming that a straight bill of lad- 
ing running to the buyer was obtained 
and delivered to him, or that a bill of 
lading drawn to the seller’s order was 
taken up by the buyer before arrival 
of the feed, and that there was nothing 
in the contract showing an undertaking 
on the part of the seller to deliver at 
the destination, the buyer is to be re- 
garded as having been the owner of the 
feed in transit, and is the proper person 
to enforce claim against the carrier. It 
would be permissible for the seller to 
act as the buyer’s agent in making such 
claim, but there seems to be no general 
custom requiring the seller to do so. 

The general rule is that transporta- 
tion risks are with the buyer, excepting 
where he can show that the seller has 
reserved title to the shipment until de- 
livery at the destination. (35 Cyc. 198.) 
It has been frequently decided that 
terms merely indicating a “delivered 
price basis” do not impose transportatio:: 
risks on the seller. 

A. L. H. Srreet. 
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The trade seems to have gotten to a 
point where it needed flour and, conse- 
quently, freer buying was reported the 
past week. Bookings by spring wheat 
mills showed some improvement over 
previous weeks, but there were no round 
lots, sales being of small volume, and 
in most cases shipping directions accom- 
panied the orders. 

Although reports are that the trade is 
not taking the strike situation very seri- 
ously, still it is thought in many quarters 
that conditions will get worse instead of 
better. As a result, many buyers are 
covering their temporary needs so as to 
be protected in case there is a turn for 
the worse. So far, mills here have ex- 
perienced little difficulty in getting suf- 
ficient box cars, but the situation is 
tightening. Railroads are holding their 
cars for crop movement later on. 

A few mills are beginning to quote 
new crop flour. This is not general, how- 
ever, many reporting that it is too early 
to name prices. One good sized mill has 
notified its agents, where a buyer is in- 
terested, to quote a price of 50@60c bbl 
under prevailing levels, and claims to 
have sold some flour on this basis for 
September-October delivery. Another 
mill says the trade is not interested in 
new crop flour, even when the price quot- 
ed is fully $1 bbl under old crop. The 
trade, without a doubt, has bearish ideas, 
and with such splendid crop prospects, 
feels that prices should go much lower. 
Buyers no doubt are inquiring for new 
crop prices, but evidently, in most cases, 
have no intention of buying. 

Export business is very quiet, and 
confined to small parcels and scattered 
sales. Foreigners are looking for lower 
values, and are holding off. 

Mills quote top family patents at $7.65 
(8.25 bbl, standard patent $7.35@7.80, 
second patent $7@7.50, in 98-lb cottons; 
fancy clear $6.60, first clear $5.30@5.50, 
second clear $3.25@3.90, in 140-lb jutes, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM PRODUCTS, 
_ There was no decided change in buy- 
ing of durum products the -past week. 
lhe strike situation is not being taken 
very seriously, and buyers refuse to get 
excited, confining purchases to a hand- 
to-mouth basis, They are waiting for 
the new crop movement, thinking that 
prices will go much lower, and that by 
holding off they will get the benefit of 
lower values. Some new crop prices are 
being named, but this is not general. 
Buyers are inquiring, but their ideas, as 
a rule, are far too low, and most mills 
are not quoting new crop flour as yet. 
Some export business is being done, 
but bookings are of small volume. Sales 
ot No. 3 semolina to Baltic countries are 
i but foreign inquiry for clears 
is light. 
_ Mills quote No. 2 semolina at $6.30@ 
6.60 bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina, $6.20; 
durum flour, $5.30@5.40; clear, $4,— 
f.0.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 

Millfeed was strong, and a brisk de- 
tiand prevailed last week for bran and 
standard middlings. These two grades 
seemed to be in best request, and prices 
were a little stronger. Flour middlings 
were also in improved demand and 
firmer. 

The edge seems to be off the market 
the past two days, however; at least the 
demand is not so active. The general 
opinion is that this is only temporary, 
and buying will be resumed in a very 
short time. Although mills have not 


changed their quotations on bran, some 
jobbers are willing to shade their prices 
to make sales. 

Red dog is very quiet and barely 
steady. Little interest is being shown 
by the trade in this grade of feed. 

Mills quote bran at $17@18 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $18.50@19, flour mid- 
dlings $25@25.50, red dog $31@32, rye 
middlings $17, in 100-lb jutes, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 16 were in operation July 25: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C and E mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Anchor and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, F and 
G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


A, A South, 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
DS WOO occ ic csesecsvese 318,880 58 
Last Week ....cccccssesee 305,530 51 
YOGP ABO ceccccsccscsvees 279,850 51 
TWO YOOArS OBO .....cseees 336,475 61 
Three years ago .......... 245,955 45 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


with comparisons: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity for week tivity 

1922°...... 50 348,090 142,615 41 

() eee 50 348,090 156,855 45 

BOBS . acces 62 420,990 189,785 45 

BOSRT. «ose 62 420,990 200,655 48 

*Week ending July 22. tWeek ending 
July 15. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, July 
22, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1922 1921 1920 1919 














Minneapolis ... 1,412 1,848 1,420 982 
Duluth wcccsecs 587 769 600 36 
BOGE 6 cs0s0 1,999 2,617 2,020 1,018 


CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to July 22, 
1922, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 





Minneapolis .. 93,561 67,752 104,871 102,915 
Duluth ....... 46,650 42,492 20,739 90,181 
Totals ..... 140,211 110,244 125,610 193,096 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on July 22, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

1922 1921 1920 1919 














Minneapolis ... 2,475 1,372 1,659 852 
DBIGER sv ecsevce 734 890 1,034 167 
Totals .....0% 3,209 2,262 2,693 1,019 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The wheat market, with the exception 
of a 3c advance on Thursday, had a 
downward tendency. For the week, cash 
wheat is 2@3c lower, July 4c lower, and 
September 33,c lower. 

The cash market was again featured 
by advancing premiums. Receipts were 
only moderate, and there was some com- 
petition between mills for good choice 
wheat. Local mills were interested in 
any wheat of milling quality, and buying 
by interior mills was also brisk. No. 1 
dark sold today at 30@48c over Septem- 
ber. Some Mirmesota marquis wheat was 
sold to arrive in 10 days on a basis of 
25¢ over September. 

Good crop prospects for durum seem 
to have affected trading in this wheat. 
Mills only show interest in choice grades 
and are willing to pay firm premiums 
for these, but anything lower than the 
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cates that the shortage will be in excess 
of $16,000. 

A petition that the Security Elevator 
Co., Minneapolis, be adjudged bankrupt 
has been filed in the federal court by 
the Mercantile State Bank, the Midland 
National Bank, and the Metropolitan 
National Bank, of Minneapolis. This 
petition was necessitated by the fact 
that it was impossible to get the assent 
of the creditors to a trusteeship, it is 
stated. 

Based on the close today (July 25), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.18 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.17; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.21, No. 1 northern $1.19; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.16, No. 1 northern $1.15; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.03, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.02. 

The Northwest Wheat. Growers, Asso- 
ciated, expects to open an office in Min- 
neapolis to market the wheat crop of 
its members in Montana, North Dakota 
and other northwestern states. F. L. 
Jeklyn, former head of the London sales 
office, is to have charge of the local of- 
fice, under G. C. Jewett, of Portland, 
Oregon, general manager, who expects to 
arrive in Minneapolis the latter part of 
this week. 

W. R. Morris, who has been appointed 
manager of the Washburn-Crosby Co.’s 
new mill at Kansas City, left last week 
for that point. Others who have left the 
Minneapolis office for Kansas City are: 
Walter Barry, who will be in the sales 
department; A. Nebinger, who will be 
office manager; Elmer Anderson and 
Einar Oyaas, accounting, and Leo Walsh, 
traffic department. Walter Lowe will 
have charge of the elevator at Kansas 
City. 

A conference was held on Friday, July 
21, in the office of the Minnesota Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission, of 
representatives of a number of railroad 
commissions in the states located in the 
western and mountain Pacific groups. 
On Jan. 1, 1922, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission fixed the freight rate on 
coarse grain at 10 per cent lower than 
that of wheat. The railroads are seeking 
to remove this differential. The confer- 
ence was attended by members of com- 
missions from Nebraska, Iowa, South 
Dakota, Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
North Dakota, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
The commissions will be represented at 
hearings to be held in September, at 
which time they will fight to keep the 
present differential in force. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, reports the installation of the fol- 
lowing disc separators: Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Louisville, Ky; Postum Cereal 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich; Farmers’ Union 
Co-Operative Elevator & Supply Co., 
Longmont, Colo., two machines; Adkins 
Hay & Grain Co., Muskogee, Okla; John 
F. Meyer & Sons Milling Co., Spring- 
field, Mo; Mill & Elevator Association 
of North Dakota, Drake, N. D; Eagle 
Milling Co., Edmond, Okla; Majestic 
Milling Co., Aurora, Mo; Eisenmayer 
Milling Co., Springfield, Mo; Morrow 
Milling Co., Carthage, Mo; Mesa (Ariz.) 
Milling Co; Missouri Flour Mills Co., 
Republic, Mo; Cowgill & Hill Milling 
Co., Carthage, Mo; Billings (Mo.) Mill- 
ing Co; McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, 


best goes untouched. No. 1 amber is 
quoted at July price to 8c over; No. 1 
mixed, 5c under to 5c over. 

Winter wheat is rather unsettled. De- 
mand has not been active, with Montana 
in best request, it being quoted at Sc 
over Chicago September. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


Linseed oil meal has been advanced $1 
the past week, and crushers are quoting 
it on a basis of $46 ton, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. Demand has shown considerable 
improvement the past week. Buying is 
general, coming from country dealers, 
feeders and jobbers. The latter are buy- 
ing more freely than for some time, and 
are inquiring for deferred delivery. 
Mills, however, are not quoting for ship- 
ment later than September, as they are 
not operating very heavily at present, 
due mainly to the light supplies of flax- 
seed. Receipts at Minneapolis are ex- 
tremely light, stocks are going down 
fast, and crushers feel that there will 
be a complete curtailment of operations 
before the new crop moves. 

Export business is also better, and 
sales are reported to the Continent. Oil 
cake is quoted at $44@45 ton, New 
York. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.45; 
three-day, $4.44, ; 60-day, $4.43,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 38.85. - 


HESSIAN FLY REAPPEARS 

The Hessian fly, once the Minnesota 
wheat farmer’s most dreaded pest, has 
been found in this state for the first 
time in 15 years. A. G. Ruggles, state 
entomologist at the University Farm, 
says that although the danger of wide- 
spread damage is not imminent, there is 
some danger that the pest may again be- 
come one of the worst in the state. 
Hatching out in the spring as maggots 
from eggs laid by the adult fly, the 
larve attack the wheat stalk between the 
leaf sheath and the stem. Eventually 
the stalk breaks over, with the result that 
much is lost in harvesting. Still greater 
loss occurs when immature grain is at- 
tacked. Because pupe of the fly live 
over winter on volunteer wheat and in 
the stubble, eradication of all volunteer 
wheat is very important in spring wheat 
areas, according to Professor Ruggles, 
and deep plowing after harvest, with 
frequent cultivation, is a very impor- 
tant measure, for 95 per cent of the 
pup so buried will not survive. 


DAMAGE FROM BLACK RUST 


According to government estimates, 
black stem rust caused the destruction of 
22,000,000 bus wheat in 1921. The loss 
in North Dakota was estimated at 9,- 
000,000, South Dakota 3,000,000, Minne- 
sota 2,000,000. In an effort to reduce 
this terrific loss the federal Department 
of Agriculture and the various state de- 
partments of agriculture in this territory 
are conducting an aggressive campaign 
to eradicate barberry, which is consid- 
ered the principal source of black rust. 
The Conference for the Prevention of 
Grain Rust, with headquarters in Minne- 
apolis, is conducting an educational cam- 
paign to stimulate interest in this work. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


M. Luthér, of the Minneapolis Durum 
Products Co., returned to Minneapolis 
re eee” wes tp Mich; Royal Gorge Milling Co., Canon 

Thi City, Colo. 

This department has a call from a . 
spring wheat mill for a producing sales- Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
man for northern Minnesota. A man Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 


who can give results is wanted. Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
" 2 Mpls—, -—Duluth Winnipe. 
The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing 922 1921 7922 1921. 1922 aes | 





Laboratory, Minneapolis, is sending out July 19.... 201 118 150 103 134 199 

to the trade a booklet describing the dis- July 30---- 338 378 38 Gras 4 
. : : : eee « ‘ D 

nctive, points in Howard service. July 22.... 202 326 55 77 468 180 

Jashburn- b .. Minneapo- / July 24.... 217 487 42 75 144 130 

wae Wapnare-<eemy Co, Snneep July 25.... 198 195 52 60 442 185 


lis, has presented to the University of 
Minnesota $2,000, for the erection of a 
greenhouse, to be used for experiment 
with rust resisting wheats. 

D. J. Lowell, manager of the feed de- 
partment, Washburn-Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis, returned on Monday from a three 











Totals ..1,176 1,558 443 


Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended July 
22, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





443 1,127 903 











weeks’ vacation trip through the Glacier Porte— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
and other national parks. Atlantic ....1,656 1,862 931 319 690 

O. L. Shibley, former manager of the PU focc7777: Shy (708 > (Pane. aise 
Farmers’ Elevator Co., Ceylon, Minn., estes labled » Sie 
has been a with using funds of Totals ....2,727 2,065 940 319 690 
his company for speculative purposes. Pe’: week..2,797 1,201 316 246 431 


Totals July 1- 


Checking of the books and records indi- July 22....8,289 4,259 
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Volume of flour trade did not increase 
materially this week, despite a break in 
quotations, ranging 35@60c bbl. The 
growing seriousness of the railroad strike 
situation apparently had no effect on 
buying. Low prices seem to be the only 
factor which will draw sales, and buy- 
ers in some cases indicated their willing- 
ness to enter the market when, in their 
opinion, prices have reached the bottom. 

Purchases of patent were in small 
quantities and for immediate shipment. 
Most of the new flour offered was for 
30@60 days’ shipment, and sales were 
insignificant. Only one mill ~ any 
material improvement in trade; it sold 
several round lots of straight grade and 
95 per cent to bakers. It was indicative 
of the situation that the mill which ob- 
tained the orders quoted more attractive 
prices than any competitor. 

Clears were in fair demand from some 
domestic sources, but few export sales of 
consequence were made. Individual sales 
and total volume were both somewhat 
smaller. 

Declines quoted from day to day in 
the wheat market could not be fully 
taken advantage of, due to the fact that 
they affected intermediate quality grain 
mostly. Good milling wheat generally 
maintained a high premium, although 
somewhat reduced from a week ago. 
Supplies of high protein wheat were 
light. Country mills in a position to 
make purchases direct from farmers are 
able to offer flour considerably lower 
than Kansas City mills, and are getting 
a substantial portion of the business. 
Practically all country mills report trade 
fair to good. 

Movement of new wheat was somewhat 
heavier than last week, but was not nor- 
mal for the season. New crop quota- 
tions are being made exclusively by a 
number of mills, although several are 
quoting by brand, working gradually 
from old to new crop flour. 

Shipping directions continued excellent, 
and production gained 21,000 bbls over 
last week. ‘The output is much smaller 
than a year ago, however, at which time 
mills were running 97 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter 
wheat, short patent, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $6.50@7.15; 95 per cent, $6 
@6.50; straight, $5.85@6.15; first clear, 
$4.25@4.80; second clear, $3.40@4; low 
grade, $3@3.50. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 114,900 ,200 78 
Rae SPOON 2 ccwses 114,900 68,700 59 
WOOP OHO .ccccsce 112,800 109,500 97 
Two years ago... 96,600 51,500 53 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 83 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Wichita, 
Salina, Omaha and St. Joseph, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 486,630 290,565 59 
Last week ....... 483,630 261,431 54 
WOOP BO cc.cscss 466,830 386,137 85 
Two years ago... 453,570 220,834 48 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 13,767 bbls this week, 11,375 last 
week, 24,420 a year ago and 5,184 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting 20 reported do- 


mestic business good, 38 fair and 12 
slow. 
WICHITA OUTPUT 
Output of Wichita mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 64,620 40,004 62 
Last week ........ 64,620 29,135 45 
BONS OOD wc access 62,820 42,115 66 
Two years ago..... 39,420 24,905 63 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 

resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 

bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
MOREE 6) ope cp eked inane 35,515 74 
SORE GOO ac noascvcccenace 26,331 55 
DOO PES GD bs ct ve ccctce 20,358 42 


MILLFEED 
Bullish conditions continued, and prices 
are somewhat strengthened. Gray shorts 
reached the high level during the week 
at $25, although the market generally 
was around $24, up $1. Bran was in 
especially keen request, and was strong 
at $16, unchanged to 50c up. Brown 
shorts were also $1 higher, selling at $20 
@21. The advance is attributed mainly 
to the scarcity of supplies, caused partly 
by light production and partly by sales 
made some time ago for delivery now. 
Demand is good, however, especially 
from the Southeast. All sales are for 
immediate delivery, as mills generally 
are asking present prices for deferred 
delivery, and buyers expect a decline 
when production increases. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Glasgow, via New 
Orleans 5144c July and August seaboard, 
via New York 58c; Belfast, Dublin, via 
New Orleans 5114c July and August sea- 
board, via New York 6lc; Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam,. Antwerp, via New Orleans 
50%4c July and August seaboard; Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam, via New York 60c; 
Antwerp, via New York 60c; Hamburg, 
via New Orleans 5014c, via New York 
60c; Christiania, via New Orleans 601, ¢, 
via New York 56c; Copenhagen, via New 
Orleans 6014c, via New York 56c. 


RECEIVER FOR KANSAS MILL 


H. M. Halloway, Larned, Kansas, was 
this week appointed receiver of the 
Bowen-Romer Flour Mills Corporation, 
Larned. Application for receivership 
was made by L. H. Bowen. It was an- 
nounced that the corporation is in good 
financial condition, but disagreements be- 
tween the two interests made a receiver- 
ship advisable. 

This does not in any way affect the 
Bowen-Romer Flour Mills Co. Inde- 
pendence, Kansas, which is a separate 
corporation and is controlled entirely by 
the Bowen interests. 


LARABEE CORPORATION ELECTION 


All of last year’s officers and directors 
of the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation 
were re-elected at the annual meeting 
held July 19, at Hutchinson, Kansas. 
The principal result of the meeting was 
a decision to remove the home office of 
the company from Hutchinson to 
Wichita. General headquarters will be 
maintained in Kansas City, however, as 
in the past. 

The personnel of the company is as 
follows: president, F. C. Kaths, Topeka, 
Kansas; first vice president and treas- 
urer, L. A. Arneson, Kansas City; sec- 
ond vice president and assistant secre- 
tary, J. W. Craig, Wichita, Kansas; 
third vice president, D. F. Callahan, 







Wichita, Kansas; secretary, T. C. Mc- 
Grath, Kansas City; assistant treasurer, 
G. F. Hilts, Kansas City; general coun- 
sel, T. A. Noftzger, Wichita, Kansas; 
sales manager, J. L. Walker. 

The directorate is composed of F. C. 
Kaths, L. A. Arneson, J. W. Craig, D. 
F. Callahan, T. A. Noftzger, E. F. Free- 
man, New York, and R. S. Thompson, 
Stafford, Kansas. 

“The year just closed has been not 
only one of the most profitable but also 
the banner year in production since the 
company was organized,” Mr. Arneson 
said on his return to Kansas City. “The 
output of our mills was 2,250,000 bbls.” 


A. L. AYRES HEADS NEW COMPANY 

Following the dissolution, by court or- 
der, of the Central Grain Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, a new firm .was organized 
this week, to be known as the Central 
Grain & Laboratories Co. Inc. The 
firm will do a general grain and com- 
mercial cereal laboratory business, with 
offices at 709 Rorabaugh-Wiley Build- 
ing, and a laboratory located at 520, 
same building, Hutchinson. 

The new company purchased the lab- 
oratory and office equipment of the Cen- 
tral Grain Co. A. L. Ayres, who was 
manager of the old firm, is president of 
the present corporation; C. C. Kelly, 
William Kelly, Milling Co., vice president; 
John F. Rhodes, secretary; Bruce F. 
Young, Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
treasurer. G. C. Schumacher, vice presi- 
dent Lyons Milling Co., is also a mem- 
ber of the firm. The laboratory will 
be under the supervision of L. F. Mc- 
Connell. 

The announced purpose of the com- 
pany will be to pay particular attention 
to the buying of high grade milling 
wheat for its milling customers. This de- 
partment will be given the personal at- 
tention of Mr. Ayres. 


WESTERN STAR MILL CO. ELECTS 


The Western Star Mill Co., Salina, 
Kansas, held its annual meeting on July 
19, and elected the following officers: 
president, H. H. F. Sudendorf; vice 
president, E. H. Sudendorf; secretary, 
treasurer and manager, Frank O. Jones. 
Directors: Mrs. R. A. Rearwin and A. 
E. Heiss. 

It was decided to make no improve- 
ments in the mill at this time, although, 
if present business continues, enlarge- 
ment will be necessary, according to of- 
ficials of the company. 


TO CONCENTRATE ON WHEAT SEED 


With the distribution of over 50,000 
posters, dealing with early soil prepara- 
tion, completed, H. M. Bainer, director 
Southwestern Wheat Improvement As- 
sociation, is concentrating his attention 
on a practical plan by which millers may 
exchange seed wheat with farmers for 
whatever grade they may have. It is 
expected that definite plans will be an- 
nounced within the next two weeks. 

Letters were sent out this week to a 
number of mills, asking for advice and 
suggestions in handling the exchange. At 
present it is not thought advisable to 
ask mills to bring seed wheat into their 
localities from any great distance, al- 
though this will be necessary in some 
cases, as in Oklahoma, where little good 
quality grain was raised this year, ex- 
cept in the northwestern portion of the 
state. The officers of the association 
wish to make the charge for the ex- 
change as small as possible. 

Response of millers to the letters has 
been good. Several mills which have 
made a practice of supplying seed wheat 
to growers for several years gave the 
results of their experience to Mr. Bainer. 
One central Kansas miller said: 

“Our plan for handling the seed wheat 
exchange with the farmers was origi- 
nated in 1917. That year we selected 
hard Turkey wheat coming from points 
north and west of us. This grain was 
bought .especially for seed wheat at a 
premium over the market, and we traded 
it to the farmer bushel for bushel. The 
loss in that transaction in dollars and 
cents was not very much, as we were 
able to use the billing on milling in trans- 
it rates and did not have to pay very 
much premium for the wheat. 

“In 1918, however, we bought some 
Kanred with a pedigree, and it cost us 
$3.20 bu. We traded this to the farmer 
bushel tor bushel, taking wheat that 
scarcely averaged $2 in value. The only 
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condition that we had on this was that 
the farmer was to sell us all the grain 
raised from this wheat, over and above 
what he needed for seed, at the market 
price at the time of selling. We put this 
wheat out to a number of farmers, and 
the first two years not one of them went 
back on his agreement. We have put 
out this wheat for seed for three yeiurs, 
each time on the same terms. 

“The black hull was put out last year 
for the first time, and it has done very 
well. This was a car purchased es)e¢- 
cially for seed, though not pedigreed. 

“Next fall we expect to put out Kan- 
red, black hull, and the old-fashioned 
Turkey on these terms. We feel that 
we are winners in the long run on the 
seed wheat proposition, for there is no 
doubt that the yield has been greatly 
increased. Kanred, especially, is yic\d- 
ing well, and black hull is a close second 
in that respect. Both of these wheats 
have enemies, so for such people we are 
going to get some Turkey hard, and t!\us 
‘keep peace in the family,’ 

“We believe that this plan is one tht 
will work to the good of any mill, though 
we admit it is rather hard on the griin 
dealers who have been in the habit of 
selling seed wheat at a big profit.” 


NOTES 
G. M. Hamm, flour broker, Kan-as 
City, was in Salina, Kansas, several diys 


this week. 

E. R. Freeman, of Henry Koper & 
Co., New York City, was in Kansas City 
this week. 

C. A. Hiebert, Wall-Rogalsky Milling 
Co., McPherson, Kansas, visited Kansas 
City this week. 

Employees of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation held their annual picnic at 
Fairmount Park, July 22. 

Harvey J. Owens, sales department, 
Bulte Mill (Kansas Flour Mills Co.), is 
on a two weeks’ trip to eastern markets. 

Theodore Ismert, president Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, lias 
been elected to membership in the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade. 

G. F. Wallace, representing Grice, 
Kennedy & Co., Ltd., Kingston, Jamaica, 
B. W. I., was in Kansas City this week, 
looking for mill connections for his coin- 
pany. 

Ralph W. Hoffman, Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., is in Milwaukee, Wis., on busi- 
ness, accompanied by George W. Bigys, 
mill superintendent and engineer for tlie 
company. 

A. E. Mosier, southwestern represen- 
tative Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., left this 
week for Flambeau, in northern Wiscvn- 
sin, on a fishing trip. He will return 
about the middle of August. 


The agreements in the strike of eleva- 
tor workers in Kansas City, announced 
last week, were signed by all except tlie 
Santa Fe elevator of the Armour Grain 
Co., which is operating on an open shop 
basis. 

A report was issued this week by a 
nationally known trade bureau that I. 
W. W. organizers are working in tiie 
flour mills and grain elevators at Hutcli- 
inson, Salina, Wichita, and Great Berl, 
Kansas. 


Kansas City offices of the Washburi- 
Crosby Co. will be at 1010 New York 
Life Building. W. R. Morris, who will 
have charge of the company’s mill here, 
and A. Neblinger, office manager, 
rived this week. 


The Rocky Mountain Grain Co., grain 
purchasing agents of the Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Denver, has lease« 
space in the New York Life Building 
here, preparatory to opening an offic. 
The local manager has not yet been a) 
pointed, 


Judge Jesse D. Wall, of the Sedgwick 
County, Kansas, district court, this week 
denied the injunction sought by the Kan 
sas Wheat Growers’ Association agains! 
Frank Schulte, a member of the organ! 
zation, who sold his grain to dealers out- 
side the association. 


H. E. Brooks, formerly vice president 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, 
was in Kansas City this week, en route 
home from a three months’ outing in 
northern Wisconsin. Mr. Brooks re 
signed from the Western Star company 
because of ill health, but is now fully 
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recovered. He has not decided whether 
to re-enter the milling business. 

Shortage of cars-to load grain and 
flour. out is being felt to some extent 
in Kansas City. Railroads had no sur- 

lus accumulated here, and repairing of 
bad order cars is delayed by the shop- 
men’s strike. Not enough grain coming 
in on consignment is going into storage 
to relieve shortage of equipment. Sev- 
eral mills also reported delays in ship- 
ments of flour this week. 

Elevator capacity of Kansas City will 
be increased next fall by the addition of 
small unit bins with an aggregate ca- 
pacity of 400,000 bus at the Wabash ele- 
vator, operated by the Nye & Jenks 
Grain Co. Present capacity of the ele- 
vator is 500,000 bus. The Moore-Seaver 
Grain Co., operators of the Kansas City 
Southern elevator, is increasing the ca- 
pacity from 700,000 to 1,200,000 bus. 

D. W. DeFord, assistant manager of 
the Kansas City office of the United 
States Shipping Board, returned this 
week from a two weeks’ trip to Texas, 
where he studied the export situation as 
regards cotton, grain, flour and oil. Most 
of the past year’s cotton crop had been 
disposed of, he found. Flour exports 
are extremely light, but the expectation 
of an increased movement during the 
new crop year is general. 

L. G. Gottschick, vice president H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, 
was in Kansas City this week, accom- 
panied by L. G. Veatch. Mr. Gottschick 
was purchasing material for improve- 
ments being made at the plant. The 
office building is being moved to make 
room for a new elevator. The company 
is also increasing its laboratory facilities, 
and will have one of the most up-to-date 
in the Southwest, in charge of Mr. 
Veatch. 

The annual meeting of sales repre- 
sentatives of the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc. was held at the general of- 
fices of the company here this week. 
The following attended: L. E. Boxill, 
Havana, Cuba; S. E. Marcott, Wiscon- 
sin; G. C. DeGroat, C. C. Anthon, Chi- 
cago; F. P. Fishe®, J. R. Moreland, 
Cleveland; H. J. Wilhelm, Pittsburgh; 
W. P. Garcelon, St. Louis; J. L. Scho- 
field, Memphis, Clarence M. Harden- 
bergh, manager, returned from an east- 
ern visit for the meeting. 


NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., July 22.—Virtually all 
of the business done by mills in this ter- 
ritory the past week has been in old crop 
flour. The large mills had enough old 
wheat flour sold to keep them running 
on full time, and most of them will have 
no difficulty to keep up this pace for sev- 
eral weeks. The manager of one of the 
largest Omaha mills said he had not quot- 
ed prices on new wheat flour. Considering 
the percentage of gluten, new wheat, he 
pointed out, costs the mills as much as 
old, and it is impossible, therefore, for 
the mills to offer any inducement to the 
trade to buy new crop flour. There has 
been a fairly active demand for feed. 
_ The new wheat crop movement has 
been on in considerable volume this week, 
and receipts have been readily absorbed. 
‘uch of the wheat has been of good 
milling quality. 

OMAHA FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, representing 
a weekly capacity of 18,900 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

. . output activity 
THIS WOOK sseasicccseesess 19,191 101 
mish Mi. eee oe 18,148 96 
ZOGP GOD 635546 hin sis vee 68 24,420 100 
NO PORES GOS 0055 cscene ss 7,529 31 


NOTES 


_ John W. Redick, of the Merriam & 
Millard Co., spent a few days last week 
with his family at Prior Lake, Minn. 

_ The consignment department of the 
\ianey Grain Co. has been put in charge 
of R. H. Loomis, with Howard McMonies 
as his assistant. These men will also 
look after the buying of grain for the 
Maney Milling Co. in the country. 

_At its annual meeting on July 5 the 
Superior (Neb.) Grain Exchange elected 
the following officers: George Scoular, 
president; J. C. Norgaard, vice presi- 
dent; H. S. Nelson, secretary. The re- 
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port of F. L. Myers, secretary, was ac- 
cepted and placed on file. Mr. Myers 
was awarded a vote of thanks for the 
able and painstaking administration of 
the affairs of the secretary’s office. 

The Nebraska state railway commis- 
sion has started prosecution of Emil 
Kotas, manager of the Milligan (Neb.) 
Grain Co., for failure to take out a 
warehouse license and bond for the ele- 
vator, which has $75,000 worth of farm- 
ers’ grain in storage. The commission 
quotes J. M. Riley, state bank exam- 
iner in charge of the State Bank, Milli- 
gan, of which Kotas was president until 
the state department of trade and com- 
merce removed him a year ago, as say- 
ing that farmers are liable to face a loss 
on account of Kotas’ financial condition. 


Perry Smith, of St. Louis, has succeed- 
ed Frank Foltz as manager of the Maney 
Grain Co., a subsidiary of the Maney 
Milling Co. Mr. Smith was with the 
Maney Grain Co. a number of years ago, 
and is well known to the grain trade 
throughout the Omaha territory. Mr. 
Foltz has gone to Oklahoma City to be- 
come secretary of the Oklahoma Millers’ 
Association, and to engage in the cash 
grain business in partnership with J. J. 
Stenett. Before he left Omaha Mr. Foltz 
was given a handsome travelling bag by 
the members of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change. 

A letter from Norfolk, Neb., under 
date of July 18, says: “Between $500,000 
and $750,000 damage to crops was the 
estimate made by a correspondent who 
toured the region, 10 miles in diameter, 
laid waste Saturday night by the most 
severe hailstorm ever known in Pierce 
County. Between 70 and 80 sections of 
the richest farm land in the county are 
in the devastated district. Corn and un- 
cut grain were beaten into the ground, 
and shocked grain on hundreds of acres 
swept into creeks. A deluge of rain 
amounting to six inches in places accom- 
panied the hail.” 

LeicH Leste. 


COLORADO 


Flour demand has been very brisk dur- 
ing the past week; in fact, some mills 
have found it necessary to increase their 
operating time in order to take care of 
the increase in business, most of which is 
for immediate shipment. Practically 
nothing has been done for 30-day ship- 
ment. 

Buyers are somewhat nervous over the 
railroad strike, and that may account for 
the increase in demand. Should strike 
conditions grow worse and shipping be- 
come tied up, those who have taken the 
precaution to stock up on flour will profit 
by their foresight. 

Flour quotations, f.o.b., Ohio River: 
highest patent, $6.25@6.35 bbl; standard 
patent, $5.50@5.60; best grade self-rising, 
$6.50@6.60,—all 98-lb cottons, per bbl, 
prompt to 30 days’ shipment. 

Local demand is practically taking care 
of the bran supply, with just a few cars 
going to the Southwest. Demand from 
all sections for bran is strong and mills 
are having difficulty in supplying it. 
Mixed feed prices follow: bran, f.o.b., 
Denver, $28 ton; bran, f.o.b., common 
points, $80; white bran, 10c more. 

New wheat is just starting to move in 
this section. Considerable threshing is 
being done, and some of this wheat is 
on the market. Threshing returns thus 
far have been disappointing, due to very 
hot weather and drouth for the past six 
weeks. Along the Union Pacific Railroad 
between Limon and Denver many thou- 
sand acres of dry land wheat will remain 
uncut, because the grain is either too 
short or entirely burned up. However, 
the quality of the new wheat received is 
excellent, one sample testing 15.32 per 
cent gluten. Adverse weather conditions 
are responsible for the improvement in 
quality, which is above that of the past 
two or three years. 

* #*# 

The Rocky Mountain Grain Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., whtch handles the grain busi- 
ness for the parent concern, has opened 
an office recently in Kansas City in the 
New York Life Insurance Building. So 
much of its business was routed via Kan- 
sas City that it was necessary to have an 
office there to facilitate the handling of 
this grain. 
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The flour market, on the whole, has 
shown a slightly better tone, although 
reports from the trade are varied. In 
spite of these contrary views, undoubt- 
edly the fear of a possible rail tie-up 
and depletion of stocks in warehouse 
have caused some spring wheat buyers 
to book orders more freely and to take 
on spot stuff if possible. Shipping di- 
rections have been fair, and at times on 
the rush order. Prices are about un- 
changed. Spring wheat patents ad- 
vanced 10@20c bbl the middle of the 
week, but declined later. 

Although certain Kansas mills have 
been offering new 95 per cents on the 
basis of $6@6.35, f.o.b., Chicago, for 
August-September shipment, it is said 
that a Chicago flour firm has evidently 
been trying to anticipate the market and 
has offered on its own account the same 
grade at $5.40, also for August-Septem- 
ber shipment. This has had a very de- 
moralizing effect on the price situation. 

Local mills report better business in 
flour for prompt shipment, but say the 
trade is not interested to any extent in 
buying for future delivery, unless a very 
attractive price is made. This is for 
the reason that buyers are awaiting 
lower prices and have little confidence 
in present ones. The coal situation is 
bad in some instances, and while mills 
have been able to keep going, it has 
taxed their efforts to do so. 

Brokers representing spring wheat 
mills state that business being placed at 
present prices is for rush shipment, and 
that the small baking trade is trying to 
stock up on old wheat flour to carry it 
over the warm season. Representatives 
of Kansas mills claim that little new 
wheat flour is being sold. 

Jobbers handling large stocks of flour 
show a tendency to hold prices firmly, 
as they figure that the strike situation 
may later prevent their obtaining sup- 
plies readily. Large bakers are not buy- 
ing to any extent, and seem to have 
plenty of old wheat flour on hand. 

Southwestern clears have been freely 
offered during the past few days, while 
spring wheat first clears are still strong 
and hard to obtain. Second spring wheat 
clears are plentiful at reduced prices. 

The export situation continues almost 
lifeless, and few if any sales have been 
worked this week. A few inquiries have 
been received for patents and clears, but 
prices seem entirely out of line, and it is 
thought there is little prospect of busi- 
ness of any volume until the new crop 
season is well under way. 

Nominal quotations, basis car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: spring first patent $7.60 
@8, standard patent $7.30@7.60, first 
clear $5.25@5.65; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.25@6.65, straight $5.95@6.35, first 
clear $4.80@5.20; soft winter short pat- 
ent $5.50@6, straight $5.30@5.70, first 
clear $4.40@4.70. 

The iocal rye flour output totaled 4,500 
bbls, an increase of 500 over last week. 
Business with brokers representing Wis- 
consin rye mills is exceedingly quiet. 
Mills are not yet making quotations to 
any extent on new crop flour. Old white 
is quoted on basis of $4.50@5, car lots, 
Chicago, and standard at $4.30@4.80. 


MILLFEED 


Although the market has shown some 
improvement during the week, and there 
has been a tendency on the part of east- 
ern handlers to do a little speculative 
buying, the consuming trade has not 
taken hold very freely. Buyers general- 


ly are looking for lower prices, but the 
small dealers’ trade in near-by states is 
more active. Mills report a somewhat 
better demand, but are not inclined to 
sell under present market prices for 
future delivery. 

Mixed feed manufacturers say condi- 
tions are better, with buyers placing or- 
ders more freely and spot shipments in 
more active demand. However, they 
claim that the railroad strike in some 
instances is responsible for shipments 
being delayed two to five days. The 
price on bran and standard middlings 
has advanced 50@75c, and they are now 
quoted $19@19.25 and $20.50@21.50, re- 
spectively. Flour middlings are quoted 
at $26.50@27.50, and red dog at $32.50 
@34. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 

TMs WOOK on ccvove 40,000 32,500 81 
BBE WOO cccccvee 40,000 32,000 80 
ZORF GMO cecccecese 40,000 26,000 65 
Two years ago..... 26,700 12,000 45 


THE FUTURES MARKET 


In spite of the so-called large export 
business in wheat during the past few 
days, there was no snap to the demand 
this morning, and the market showed a 
further decline in all months. While 1,- 
000,000 bus or more were reported sold 
yesterday for export, a large part of 
this buying was said to represent short 
covering by exporters who had previous- 
ly sold abroad for July-August ship- 
ment and who were covering their con- 
tracts in fear that the rail strike would 
prevent shipments abroad. 

Added to the general weakness of the 
situation were reports that harvesting 
of wheat had started in South Dakota, 
and yields of 15 bus per acre were in 
evidence. These things are considered 
to be contributing factors to the decline, 
but the greater part of the weakness is 
attributed to unsettled world’s condi- 
tions. Losses for the week are 4@55c, 
the minimum being for July and the 
largest representing the December de- 
livery. At the close, today, July regis- 
tered $1.1134, September $1.0914,@1.0934 
and December $1.101,,@1.105%. 


CASH WHEAT 


The tendency of the market has been 
fairly strong this week, and large cash 
trade developed in wheat. Total ship- 
ping sales aggregated 2,510,000 bus, with 
exporters and millers the principal buy- 
ers. Shippers and elevator concerns also 
were in the market. Local millers were 
moderate purchasers of rye. There was 
a good demand for the top grades of 
winter wheat, and some heavy buying 
has developed. At the close, today, No. 
1 red was quoted at %@%ce over July, 
or $1.1214,@1.13%,; No. 2 red, le over, 
or $1.123,; No. 2 hard winter, 214@4,c¢ 
over, or $1.14@1.16. 


TO ENTER FLOUR BUSINESS 


Harold J. Croarkin, son of P. P. 
Croarkin, president of the Chicago 
Flour Club and one of the best-known 
flour men in the country, will enter his 
father’s brokerage business early in Au- 
gust, and represent certain outside mills 
within a 100-mile radius of Chicago. 

It may be said without any attempt 
at flattery that the flour business will 
receive a valuable asset in Mr. Croarkin, 
for not only has he a keen interest in 
flour, but he has a chemical knowledge 
of the miller’s product which few flour 
men possess. He was graudated from 
the Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, as 
a flour chemist, and has also had courses 
in flour and feed testing, besides the ad- 
vantage of six months’ experience in 
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selling to the local trade for a Chicago 
jobber. 
NOTES 


E. S. Conklin, of the Marcellus (Mich.) 
Milling Co., was in Chicago this week. 

C. W. Dilworth, Chicago flour broker, 
made a business trip this week through 
Indiana. 

The last sale of Board of Trade mem- 
berships this week was at $5,600, net, to 
the buyer. 

L. J. Weitzman, president Weitzman 
Flour Co., Chicago, returned July 21 
from a trip to the Southwest. 

J. F. Armstrong, sales manager Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., spent 
July 20 in Chicago on his way to the 
East. 

Frank M. Rosecrans, of Rosecrans & 
Snyder, Philadelphia flour and feed bro- 
kers, visited the Chicago market this 
week, 

George E. Manschot, sales manager of 
J. B. A. Kern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, 
was in Chicago this week, caling on the 
trade. 

G. A. Thomas and E. C. Best, of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, were 
at the Chicago office of the company on 
July 20-21, 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, passed through Chicago this week 
on his return from the East. 

Fred A. Hamilton, Chicago, represen- 
tative of the Minneapolis Durum Prod- 
ucts Co., Minneapolis, has moved his of- 
fices to 450 McCormick Building. 

H. C. Rinker, formerly of Rinker & 
Vogtel, is now handling the account of 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., in this 
market. His office is at 749 Otis Build- 
ing. 

A. Fassler, general manager of Willis 
Norton & Co., Topeka, Kansas, was in 
Chicago July 20, on his way to spend 
a week’s vacation at Wisconsin summer 
resorts. 

W. R. Barry, of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., from the Southwest, and W. H. Le- 
fever, southern representative, visited 
the local office of the company this week, 
en route to Minneapolis. 

C. C. Anthon, Chicago manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., was in 
Kansas City the greater part of the 
week attending a meeting of the sales 
and branch managers of the company. 


M. J. McCabe, district sales manager 
of the Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, stopped off in Chicago this week 
on his way to Pennsylvania, and reported 
that the wheat in the Northwest looks 
fine. 

Samuel Plant, vice president George 
P. Plant Milling Co. St. Louis, and 
Joseph Le Compte, secretary and treas- 
urer Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co., 
Inc., visited the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration office this week. 


The corn goods market has been very 
quiet, a the only demand being 
for cream meal. Quotations, car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago, per 100 lbs: corn flour 
$1.55@1.70, pearl and granulated hominy 
$1.55@1.68, corn meal $1.55@1.68. 


The partnership of Rinker & Vogtel, 
flour brokers in this market, has been 
dissolved. H. C. Vogtel, who has been 
connected with the flour trade for some 
years, will continue in the same business 
under his own name at 1732 Lytton 
Building. 

R. W. Chapin, president of Chapin & 
Co., feed manufacturers, is visiting the 
trade in the East, and expects to return 
to Chicago about Aug. 1. On July 20, 
he made an address before the Mutual 
Millers’ and Feed Dealers’ Association at 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


The farmers about Rock Island, III. 
have gone gn a milk strike, and are re- 
ported to be withholding their product 
from dealers. They are demanding 20c 
gallon for milk, while dealers refuse to 
give more than 19c, and a deadlock has 
ensued. 


Advice here from millers in the Wis- 
consin rye fields is to the effect that 
frequent rains since harvest in most of 
the territory have delayed threshing so 
that receipts at terminal markets have 
continued light, and a continuation of 
the railroad and coal strikes, by handi- 
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capping transportation and production, 


will put a premium on spot stocks. 


Word was received on the Board of 
Trade on July 20 of the death of “Ca 
tain” Joseph B. Phillips, at “oo . 
Kansas. For many years Mr. Phillips 
was an active and successful grain trad- 
er in this market, and a member of the 
Board of Trade from 1882 to 19138. He 
had predicted he would live to be 100, 
but at the time of his death was three 
years short of the century mark. 


Lake shipments from Chicago this 
week were 21,000 bbls flour, of which 
15,000 went to Buffalo, 2,000 to Erie, 
4,000 to Fairport; 563,000 bus wheat, 
which went to Buffalo; 2,375,000 bus 
corn, of which 460,000 went to Buffalo, 
62,000 to other ports of the United 
States, 210,000 to Tiffin, 1,494,000 to Port 
MeNicoll, and 149,000 to other Canadian 
ports; 382,000 bus oats, of which 300,000 
went to Buffalo and 82,000 to Tiffin. 


Chicago railroad men declare that the 
= crop and greatest tonnage in 
istory now confront railroads of the 
Northwest, and say they are over- 
whelmed by the unprecedented condi- 
tions their lines in this section of the 
country will have to face. The Great 
Northern Railway is rushing box cars 
to every possible siding, prepared to haul 
not less than 150,000,000 bus of grain, 
at which figure their experts estimate the 
yield. Only once during the existence of 
this road—in 1915—have the railroads 
prepared to haul a crop of this size. 


A Hamburg importer has written here 
to correct the impression that buyers on 
the other side cannot pay for drafts 
when presented, on account of the ex- 
change. He states that he has made a 
number of large sales and, although the 
market declined about 70c, he had no 
trouble. Moreover, importers in many 
cases do not figure in German marks or 
Austrian kronen, but in dollars. While 
it is a little early yet to make any cer- 
tain predictions, he expects good busi- 
ness in flour in Europe this season, on 
account of the bad wheat crop there. He 
reports all exporters now selling pay- 
ment Hamburg at sight, against full set 
of on board documents, but they will 
not accept through ladings. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavukerz, Wis., July 22.—Flour 
trade this week appeared to be some- 
what more active, although it differed 
little from the run in recent weeks. The 
railroad strike situation, in the opinion 
of most mills, neither helped nor inter- 
fered with business. As the wheat mar- 
ket eased off toward the end of the 
week, and flour prices lost their firm- 
ness, call was less active. 

Demand was about evenly divided be- 
tween fancy B ser ny and bakers patent. 
The larger bakeries have put in fair or- 
ders, but none go far forward. The 
small bakery and grocery trade is buy- 
ing for consumptive needs alone. The 
decline in wheat options has been accom- 
panied by a firming of cash premiums, 
but prices are 15@40c bbl lower for best 

atent, and straight is off 25@650c. 
‘ancy brands of spring wheat patent 
were quoted at $8.35@8.70, and straight 
at $7.45@7.90, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

Clear flour is dull and largely nomi- 
nal. There is a spasmodic call from 
eastern blenders and mixers, but export 
demand is almost entirely absent. The 
choicer qualities are just about moving, 
while lower grades are stagnant. Of- 
fers are not large, however, for produc- 
tion is light and most of the output is 
applied on standing orders. Prices are 
nominally unchanged, but easy. First 
clear was quoted at $5.75@6.50, and sec- 
ond at $4.25@5.60, in 98-lb cottons. 

Offers of new crop Kansas flour have 
been much more numerous in the past 
week, but business has not been stimulat- 
ed thereby so much as by the fact that 
prices show a substantial reduction from 
the level represented by the early offers. 
This is more in line with the ideas of 
buyers, whose interest in the first offers 
was slight because quotations were not 
far from the ruling prices on the old 
crop product. The absence of the cus- 
tomary discounts on new checked trade 
materially. Even at the decline, business 
is limited, for customers are inclined to 
await the arrival of new crop Kansas 


flour, so they may be able to judge for 
themselves whether the quality justifies 
the prices, which are 60@75c bbl lower 
than a week ago. Fancy Kansas pat- 
ent was quoted at $7.15@7.35, and bakers 
patent at $6.70@7.20, in 98-lb cottons. 

There has been noticeable some im- 
provement in the call for rye flour, al- 
though it is not up to standard. Millers 
find it hard to analyze the causes for the 
inactivity. The bulk of business is with 
large bakeries which ship bread to all 
sections of the country, but their orders 
are not up to the previous mark at a 
time when annual outings for employees 
formerly represented a big demand. 

Milwaukee mills this week made 1,000 
bbls rye flour, compared with 700 last 
week, and 3,493 in the corresponding 
week in 1921, when one large interest 
which is now inactive was producing. 
The handicap of inadequate supplies of 
milling grain is now being overcome, 
since the new crop is coming to market 
in increasing quantities. Output de- 
pends largely upon a much freer move- 
ment, however, for there is very little 
1921 rye in elevators and mills, and coun- 
try points report that the old crop is ex- 
hausted. 

Prices are easy, but not substantially 
lower than a week ago. The cash and 
option markets are 3@3¥,c bu lower 
for the week, but this has not yet been 
fully reflected into flour values, except 
in a few cases, where quotations at the 
week-end represented a decline of 15@ 
20c bbl. Pure white flour was quoted at 
$5.20@5.70, straight at $4.95@5.15, and 
dark at $3.95@4.90, in 98-lb cottons. 

The situation with respect to corn goods 
is perplexing. Cash and option prices 
have been on the upgrade, and while 
this tendency was checked in the past 
day or two, there is considerable strength 
apparent, for the new crop is yet some 
distance away and old crop corn is not 
following the movement of other grains 
so closely as has been customary in for- 
mer years. In sympathy with the ad- 
vanced level of the cash grain and fu- 
tures, corn goods are 5@10c higher. 
Corn flour was quoted at $1.60@1.65, 
corn meal at $1.55@1.60, and corn grits 
at $1.50@1.60, in 100-lb sacks. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR PRODUCTION . 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Capacity Output Per =| 

4, 


This week ........- 16,000 000 

Last week .......+-+ 16,000 7,500 47 
Last year ......++6 24,000 6,802 29 
Two years ago..... 24,000 1,000 4 
Three years ago.... 18,000 10,500 59 
Four years ago.... 13,200  ..... oe 
Five years ago..... 13,000 cece . 


The flour movement at Milwaukee this 
week again showed a sharp increase in 
receipts, although shipments were higher 
than a year ago, which has not been the 
case in most weeks this year. . Receipts 
were 60,700 bbls, against 29,700 last 
year; shipments were 18,266 bbls, against 
17,120 last year. Lake transit lines car- 
ried 15,816 bbls and railroads only 2,450 
out of Milwaukee this week. 

It is notable that, since Jan. 1, Mil- 
waukee flour receipts are considerably 
above the same period of 1921, being 1,- 
015,525 bbls, compared with 859,140 last 
year. On the other hand, shipments 
show an equal decline, being 522,931 bbls, 
against 750,546 a year ago. 


MILLFEED 


The advancing movement of prices 
was checked during the last half of the 
week, due to a falling off in demand, 
both spot and speculative. This appears 
to be an influence of the declining ten- 
dency of grain and flour prices. There 
has been a decline from the peak reached 
by prices earlier in the period, but bran 
is still 50c@$1 ton higher, and middlings 
show an advance of 50c, reducing the 
premium over bran to $1@1.50 ton. 
Flour middlings and red dog are nomi- 
nally unchanged, but easy, with a slow 
demand. Rye feed is steady, and hom- 
iny feed is 50c@$1 higher, with the gen- 
erally firmer tone of the corn market. 
Heavy feeds remain slow and dull, with 
prices about unchanged, but largely 
nominal. Standard bran was quoted at 
$18.50@19.50 ton, winter bran at $19, 
and standard middlings at $20@20.50. 

The millfeed movement at Milwaukee 
is indicative of trade. Receipts this 
week were 3,750 tons, against 3,950 last 
year; shipments were 3,304 tons, com- 
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pared with 5,673 in the same week in 
1921. 
NOTES 


The Delavan (Wis.) Flour Mills, 
owned and operated by Jacob Hetzel, 
were entered by burglars on the night 
of July 18, but nothing of value was 
taken. 


The first car of new crop rye was 
received on ’change on July 21. It came 
from Iowa and graded Nos. 1 and 2. 
The tests showed 561% and 57 lbs. Both 
cars were applied on previous sales. 


The Wisconsin Cream of Corn Co. 
Racine, is a new $75,000 corporation or- 
ganized by John G. Lunker, George W. 
Snyder and George H. Greene to en- 
gage in the manufacture of foodstuffs, 
principally cereals. 


The Sanitary Novelties Co., Eau Claire, 
has been incorporated, with $25,000 capi- 
tal stock, by F. Berg, L. Zarbeck and 
J. E. Llewellyn, to manufacture con- 
tainers and packages for food products 
of all descriptions. 


A charter to deal in flour, feed, grain, 
farm produce, lumber, building materials, 
coal, etc., has been issued to the Tay- 
gart Lumber Co., Lake Geneva, Wis. 't 
is capitalized at $65,000, and the princi- 
pals are R. B. Bucknall, L. H. Taggart 
and L. A. Nichols. 


The Froedtert Investment Co., Mi'- 
waukee, has been incorporated, with 
$250,000 capital stock, by Kurtis Rh. 
Froedtert, president and general man- 
ager of the Froedtert Grain & Malt Co., 
to handle matters in connection with the 
extensive real estate, elevator and mal'- 
ing interests of the corporation, and its 
subsidiaries. 


Grain shipments from Milwaukee 1) 
lake this week included these cargoes: 
steamer Inland, 115,000 bus corn for 
Buffalo and Montreal; Richard Reiss, 
250,000 bus corn and oats for Buffalo; 
Kearsage, 150,000 bus corn for Georgian 
Bay; Simpson, 60,000 bus corn for 
Montreal; Alex B. Uhrig, 175,000 bus 
corn for Buffalo. 


John J. Shea, a v@éteran grain commis- 
sion merchant of Milwaukee, died July 
18 at Trinity Hospital from injuries sus- 
tained July 14 in a fall at his home. He 
was a member of the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce since 1874, and active 
on ’change until the injury occurred. 
Mr. Shea was born in Ireland 78 years 
ago, and came to America in 1848. 


The Kewaunee (Wis.) Mfg. Co., spe- 
cializing in laboratory furniture and fix- 
tures, has contracted with the Postuin 
Cereal Co., Battle Creek, Mich., for fur- 
nishing a complete new industrial labor- 
atory. Other orders from high schools, 
colleges, universities, hospitals and indu:- 
trial plants will keep the plant busy «t 
maximum capacity until after June |, 
1923. C. G. Campbell is general man- 
ager. 

Fred Oehler, member of an old family 
of millers at La Crosse, Wis., died at 
his home in Rushford, Minn., on July 15, 
at the age of 45 years. He left [La 
Crosse in 1910 to take charge of ‘the 
Rushford flour mills with his brothers, 
John and Gustave. The latter died « 
year ago. The Oehler family settled in 
La Crosse in 1845, and for many genera- 
tions was associated with the flour mill- 
ing industry in that vicinity. 

L, E. Meyer. 





SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS 


Where a contract buyer of goods has 
broken his contract by failing to furnis) 
shipping instructions, he will not be heard 
to assert unreadiness or unwillingness on 
the part of the seller to have made de- 
livery, in defense of a claim for damages 
by the seller on account of such breacl 
of the contract, holds the court of ap- 
peals for the District or Columbia in the 
case of Molloy vs. Kellogg, 278 Fed. 1015. 

It is also decided in the same case that 
the fact that the seller may have waived 
failure to give shipping instructions in 
earlier but independent transactions be- 
tween the parties may not be relied on. 
The court remarks on this point: 

“Nor is the averment as to practice un- 
der prior contracts material here, for the 
contract, which is in writing, must speak 


for itself.” 
A. L. H. Srneet. 
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There is little improvement in demand 
for spring wheat flour in the domestic 
market. Buyers are only purchasing for 
their immediate requirements, holding off 
in anticipation of lower prices. Prices 
may be taken as nominally unchanged. 
List quotations: top patents, $7.80 bbl in 
98-lb jute bags; second patents, $7.30; 
first clears, $7.10,—delivered, less 10c bbl 
for cash. 

A little business has been put through 
in winter wheat flour on spot, at prices 
ranging $5.40@5.60, bulk, basis Montreal 
or Toronto, or in bags on the basis of 
$5.50@5.70, second jutes, same positions. 
Some new crop flour has been offered as 
low as $5, second jutes, Montreal, for first 
half of August shipment, without finding 
any buyers. Prices for old crop are still 
out of line, and no export business has 
been done. 

Some sales of Manitoba have been put 
through at 39s 6d@40s per 280 lbs, jutes, 
c.i.f., United Kingdom points, but the 
volume of business has been disappoint- 
ing. Some offers for August shipment 
have been made at 38s 6d, but holders are 
not anxious to sell at these quotations. 


MILLFEED 


There is a very limited demand. To 
make sales, mills have been forced to re- 
duce prices, bran having been sold at $20 
and shorts at $22, although official prices 
are unchanged, with bran at $25 and 
shorts at $27, in mixed cars, delivered. 


WHEAT 


Very few deliveries of old crop wheat 
are being made, as the new crop is now 
in the market. Harvesting is pretty gen- 
eral over the southern districts of On- 
tario, and prices may be taken on the 
basis of $1@1.10 bu for delivery at the 
mill door. There have been a few in- 
quiries for western spring wheat, but few 
sales have been made. No. 1 northern is 
quoted at $1.48%, No. 2 northern at 
S1.40%, and No. 3 northern at $1.28, 
track, Bay ports. : 


. 
CEREALS 


\ little better inquiry prevails for 
rolled oats. Prices are unchanged. Rolled 
oats in mixed car lots are quoted at $2.80 
(3 per 90-lb bag, and oatmeal in 98-lb 
bags at $3.10@3.30. Export business is 
showing signs of improvement, and sales 
have been made during the week on the 
basis of 48s for rolled oats, and 41s for 
oatmeal, net,c.i.f., United Kingdom ports. 
Oat hulls are in poor demand around 
$12@14 ton, Montreal freights. 


COARSE GRAINS 


A fair demand exists for western oats 
it slightly lower prices. No. 2 Canadian 
western are offered at 57c, c.i.f., Bay 
ports. No, 2 yellow corn is quoted at 
ile, same basis. 

. * 

Improvement is noted in the health of 
W.C. Omand. He spent a few days last 
week at his country home and expects to 
take a few more days off next week to 
enjoy a further vacation. 


MONTREAL 
Monrreat, Que., July 22.—Demand for 
spring wheat flour has been poor in Mont- 
real this week, practically all sales being 
small lots to meet immediate needs. Car 
lots of first patents are still quoted at 
37.80 bbl, seconds at $7.30, and strong 


bakers at $7.10, jute, delivered, less 10c 
bbl spot cash. 

Winter wheat flour prices steady, but 
the market has a tendency to become un- 
settled. Car lots of choice grades are 
selling at $6.25 bbl, and broken lots at 
$6.35, both jute, delivered; patents are 
listed at $6.40@6.45, in new cotton, de- 
livered. : 

White corn flour remains steady at 
$4.50 bbl, jute, delivered to trade, and 
standard grades of rolled oats at $8@ 
3.30 per 90-lb bag. 

Abundance of excellent pasturage is 
still keeping the bran and millfeed market 
quiet. Manitoba bran is selling at $25.25 
ton, shorts at $27.25 and middlings at 
$29.25, in bags, delivered, less 25c ton 
cash. Demand for pure barley meal at 
$37@38 is limited. Pure grain moullie 
is in better demand at $86@37, and feed 
corn meal is selling at $32@33, in bags, 
delivered. 

NOTES 


A fleet of grain carriers is in port, 
several of the biggest securing cargoes 
for Hamburg, Germany. 

Local grain receipts by canal and rail 
remain about equal, so there is no con- 
gestion in the port this season. 

The export trade continues fairly ac- 
tive, with a good demand for western 
oats, Manitoba spring wheat and barley. 

Stocks of grain visible for export on 
July 15 at Fort William and Port Arthur 
were as follows: wheat, 14,596,000 bus; 
barley, 586,000; oats, 2,210,000; flaxseed, 
276,000; rye, 286,000. 

Buyers of the United Kingdom are in 
the market for stocks of all grades. The 
prices they are offering are more attrac- 
tive, and considerable business is being 
done for July-August delivery. 

Demand by exporters for ocean space 
from Montreal is steady, with engage- 
ments for about 100 loads in the last two 
days. Contracts for heavy grain for Hull 
were made at 3s 6d per qr, to Avonmouth 
at 3s 3d, with 3s for other ports of the 
United Kingdom. Belfast and Dublin 
are quoted at 3s 6d. 

L. F. Kier. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., July 22.—The flour 
output of western Canada is not showing 
any material improvement. Ordinary 
domestic trade and usual customers are 
being supplied with their wants. Apart 
from this, demand is negligible. The 
anticipated advance of recent date has 
fallen through, and millers are selling at 
unchanged quotations. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $7.30 
bbl, jute, seconds $6.70, and first clears 
$6.10, mixed cars, 30-day terms; cotton, 
20c over this basis. Saskatchewan and 
Alberta points are 10c under Manitoba, 
and Pacific Coast points 30@50c over. 
Bakers and other car lot buyers get spe- 
cial prices. 

MILLFEED 


Market for bran and shorts is well 
maintained. Demand is excellent, and 
business worked generally very good. 
No change is reported in the price of 
either commodity. Quotations: bran in 
mixed cars with flour $20 ton, shorts 
$22, in bags, delivered, Winnipeg terri- 
tory. 

- WHEAT 

There is a disposition to do business 
of only small volume in wheat, but it is 
sufficient to take care of the exceedingly 
light offerings. This demand is princi- 
pally to fill contracts made some time 
ago, as any new trading is apparently 
impossible at present. Wheat is holding 


firm, showing for the week but slight 
change in quotations. Following are 
daily closing prices for No. 1 northern 
for the week: 


7--—Futures—, 
Cash July Oct. 
Pe eee $1.36% $1.29% $1.17% 
MO BO ceccesecs 1.37% 1.29% 1.17% 
OU BO ccccceces 1.36% 1.28 1.16 
SOP BO cccesceve 1.36% 1.28% 1.17 
Ge BE éevesaces 1.37% 1.28% 1.16 
gS ere 6 % 1.14% 


1.36% 1.27 
Basis, in store, Fort William. 
Inspections for the week averaged 174 
cars per day, against 143 last week. Ad- 
vices would indicate that the shipping 
situation is becoming serious on account 
of the coal shortage. Crop reports con- 
tinue optimistic, with the exception of 
the Saskatoon area, and not much dam- 
age is anticipated from rust, 


OATMEAL 


The markets for rolled oats and oat- 
meal are inactive, having no improve- 
ment to their credit for the week. Prices 
unchanged. Quotations: good brands of 
rolled oats, $2.70@2.80 in 80-lb cotton 
bags, and oatmeal $3.35 in 98-lb cotton 
bags, delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 
Oats are in poor demand, car lot busi- 
ness being the order. Barley is dull, and 
Canadian crushers are still absorbing 
what light offerings there are of flaxseed, 
at a premium. On Wednesday this 
amounted to 2c over the July. Demand 
for the new rye crop promises to be 
brisk. Importers are watching this mar- 
ket closely. For the week oats lost 1c, 
barley 4c and rye %c. Closing prices. 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 5014¢c; 
No. 3 Canadian western barley, 6414c¢; 
rye, 79%%c; flaxseed, $2.38,—in store, 
Fort William. 
APPOINTED GRAIN COMMISSIONER 


It is understood that James Robinson, 
vice president of the Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Association, has been offered 
and has accepted the position of grain 
commissioner in the place of J. P. Jones, 
who has resigned. It is stated that this 
appointment has been made by the gov- 
ernment for the purpose of giving rep- 
resentation to the grain growers of the 
prairie provinces, among whom Mr. Rob- 
inson occupies a very high place. It is 


understood that the minister of trade. 


and commerce, James A. Robb, who 
made the recommendation to the govern- 
ment, has had in mind for some time 
the appointment of a direct repre- 
sentative of the grain growers on the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Can- 
ada. The board is now composed of 
Leslie Boyd, K. C., chairman, formerly 
of Montreal; Matthew Snow and James 
Robinson. 


N. P. LAMBERT WITH MAPLE LEAF CO. 


Norman P. Lambert, who for several 
years has been the secretary of the Ca- 
nadian Council of Agriculture, has re- 
signed from that organization to accept 
an executive position with the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co. Ltd. He will assume 
his duties almost immediately. Mr. 
Lambert was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, where he specialized 
in economics. For several years he rep- 
resented the Toronto Globe in western 
Canada, with headquarters at Calgary. 
In addition to being a well-trained and 
successful newspaper man, Mr. Lambert 
had two years’ experience with the Ca- 
nadian Manufacturers’ Association, hav- 
ing been loaned by the Globe to that or- 
ganization for investigational work, for 
which his study of economics and _ his 
newspaper training especially fitted him. 


NOTES 


Will Hill, western representative 
Huntley Mfg. Co., is in Winnipeg, and 


will be here for some time calling on the 
trade. 

There is a good demand for farm help 
coming from the prairie provinces. The 
prevailing wage is $45 per month. Gen- 
erally, farmers are endeavoring to se- 
cure men under contract until the freeze 
up, but in a large number of cases the 
men are only willing to go at the pres- 
ent wage until harvest commences, in 
fact a good many of them are looking 
for day work. 


George Hoadley, minister of agricul- 
ture for Alberta, was in Winnipeg this 
week on his way west from Ottawa, 
where he went recently to make ar- 
rangements for marketing Alberta’s large 
crop of rye. Approximately 2,000,000 
bus more of this grain were raised this 
year than last, much of it growing in 
drouth affected areas, from seeds dis- 
tributed by the provincial government. 
Demand for such grain exists in Europe 
and in Scotland. 


Railroad interests in western Canada 
are alert to the possibilities of heavy 
grain movement. Rolling stock is being 
parked in every conceivable area in an- 
ticipation of the rush, which this year is 
expected to be of greater magnitude 
than ever. The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road management announces that it will 
have in western service over 1,000 en- 
gines and 37,000 box cars. The National 
management states that it has 893 loco- 
motives ready to move the crop. Since 
Jan. 1 the National has put through the 
local shops, ready for crop service, 77,- 
589 freight cars. The great effort of 
preparation has given employment to 
4,120 men, 40 hours per week, for the 
past six months. 

L. E. Gray. 





FLOUR MILL EXPLOSION TESTS 

A series of investigations of the causes 
of flour mill explosions is being carried 
on in the laboratories of the milling en- 
gineering division of Pennsylvania State 
College, according to an announcement 
made by Benjamin W. Dedrick, who is 
in charge of the work in that division. 
Experiments on the likelihood of fires 
caused by contact of lighted electric 
bulbs with various grains, flours, and 
dust are being conducted. 

Mr. Dedrick, who during the war was 
in. charge of the central division of the 
grain dust prevention campaign and has 
made studies of flour mill explosions in 
several sections of the United States, is 
soon to publish the present results of the 
experiments. The conclusions of the 
study thus far are mainly negative. In 
all instances the dust or grain about the 
bulb has been found to be charred and 
the temperature of the inclosed lamp 
has been raised considerably, but in no 
case except in a test in which the bulb 
was buried in bran was there found any 
great likelihood of fire. 

It has been found, however, that float- 
ing dust when coming in contact with a 
naked flame or with hot carbon in a 
broken electric lamp is capable of caus- 
ing a violent explosion similar to the 
great Minneapolis explosion in 1878 and 
the Buffalo explosion in 1913. 

Students from many countries have 
been enrolled in the milling engineering 
division; and in order that this division 
of the Pennsylvania State College and 
other departments may accommodate 
more students a building fund campaign 
for $2,000,000 is soon to be started. 





An investigation of express rates and 
charges of all express carriers subject to 
the interstate commerce act has been in- 
stituted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, upon its own motion, 
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After a fair improvement in demand 
for and sale of flour last week, a reac- 
tion set in, and business has been remark- 
ably quiet the present week, and it is 
extremely hard to consummate business 
at anything like an —— price. What 
activity has prevailed is in the domestic 
markets, but scattered and for small 
amounts. The baking industry in par- 
ticular is exercising exceptional caution 
in avoiding heavy purchases. The vol- 
ume of new crop flour now booked is ex- 
tremely light, in comparison with a year 
ago. 

eThe export situation remains undis- 
turbed. Some sales are being made to 
southern countries, and a light move- 
ment to the Continent is also reported 
this week. Business with the United 
Kingdom, however, is practically at a 
standstill. Offers received from buy- 
ers in that country are usually too much 
out of line to provide a working basis. 

A slight improvement is to be noted in 
the reports from mills located at interior 
points in St. Louis territory. The ma- 
jority report business good, although 
practically all is for immediate shipment. 
Some fear is expressed that equipment 
will soon become scarce. A shortage of 
fuel has already been felt in some mill- 
oo. 

lour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patents, $7.80@8.10 per 140 
Ibs, jute, St. Louis; standard patent 
$7.50@7.75, first clear $5.50@6; hard 
winter short patent $7@7.25, straight 
$6.10@6.50, first clear $4.50@5; soft win- 
ter short patent $6@6.25, straight $5.25 
@5.50, first clear $4@4.50. 


MILLFEED 


Despite a lighter demand this week, 
the market remained firm, and quotations 
are at a slightly higher level. This is at- 
tributed to the light offerings, and to 
the belief that the commodity has been 
sold short in certain quarters. Hard 
winter bran is quoted at $17@18 ton; 
soft winter bran, $18@18.75; gray shorts, 
$25@26. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
. output activity 
. @ . SS ere 34,300 68 
oS eee ee 21,000 41 
BOOP GOO rccrccvecesecsers 26,600 53 
TWO FORTS GRO ..cccevcccee 17,800 35 


Output of outside mills with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
WIS WEG occ cccccccccsess 39,500 61 
eS fo GREET eee 45,000 58 
We Dh 00 6 e500. eeeenees 36,200 47 
TWO PORES BHO .ccccccccces 30,450 39 


ADOPT PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


Amendments to the rules of the Mer- | 


chants’ Exchange were adopted at a 
special election on July 17. One, which 
carried by a vote of 129 to 11, limited the 
number of firms or corporations a mem- 
ber of the exchange may represent as 
follows: “And no member shall repre- 
sent any firm or corporation formed for 
the purpose of establishing, or which has 
established, a co-operative buying agency 
for the benefit, directly or indirectly, of 
its constituents, whether partners or 
stockholders.” 

Another, adopted by a vote of 113 to 
27, reduces the amount of wheat which 
may be tendered on the exchange from 
5,000 to 1,000 bus, thereby permitting 





smaller transactions. The unit of deliv- 
ery on oats is also restricted to 2,000 
bus as a minimum. 


NOTES 

The annual state convention of the 
Missouri Retail Merchants’ Association 
will be held at Columbia, Aug. 15-17. 

The Frankford (Mo.) Elevator Co. 
has been incorporated, with $20,000 capi- 
tal stock, and will operate as a general 
grain concern. 

Paul A. Belbach, Pontiac, Ill., has ap- 
plied for membership in the Merchants’ 
Exchange on transfer of certificate from 
John C. Lawrence. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.50 
@1.60; cream meal, $1.60@1.70; grits 
and hominy, $1.75@1.85. 

Phillip Rothrock, divisional supervisor 
of the federal grain supervision office at 
St. Louis, has returned from an extend- 
ed trip to southern markets. 

Ellis H. Howell, of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., is an applicant for membership 
in the Merchants’ Exchange on transfer 
of certificate from Albert H. Young. 


The Domino Baking Co., Springfield, 
Mo., has been iansepenetel with $20,000 
stock, to do a general baking business, 
by Domino and B. A. Danzero, and Roy 
Bishop. 

It is announced that the Luckenbach 
Steamship Co. has withdrawn from the 
Gulf Conference, composed of ship com- 
panies operating from New Orleans, 
Mobile and Galveston. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $5.35@5.50, standard 
patent $5.20@5.30, medium $5@5.15, 
straight $4.70@4.90, pure dark $4.15@ 
4.25, rye meal $4.10@4.30. 

William Cunning, of the Missouri 
state marketing bureau, was in St. Louis, 
Thursday, arranging a series of meetings 
to be held over the state, where millers, 
grain dealers and farmers will be invited 
to discuss marketing and grain grading 
problems. ‘ 

According to Charles Rippin, traffic 
commissioner of that organization, the 
United States Shipping Board is now 
quoting August seaboard shipment from 
Gulf to French Atlantic ports at 18¢ on 
heavy grains, with an additional 5c for 
flour in bags. 

The July crop report for Louisiana, 
issued by Lionel L. Janes, agricultural 
statistician for the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture, shows an increase of 53,000 
acres in the state’s rice acreage this 
year over last. 

The United States engineers’ office at 
St. Louis announces that Edward F. 
Goltra has complied with the govern- 
ment’s requirements for taking over a 
fleet of 19 barges and four towboats to 
be operated by him under his contract 
with the Department of War. 

That United States Shipping Board 
service from Gulf ports is now on an 
excellent basis is indicated by the fact 
that on the fifteenth and last days of 
each month, for the past five months, its 
steamers have‘ sailed from New Orleans 
and Galveston to Liverpool, without 
missing a sailing date as scheduled. 


LOUISIANA 

New Organs, La., July 22.—With 
continued bad weather in the wheat dis- 
tricts and strike conditions not improved, 
mills have raised their price on flour 15c 
bbl over that quoted at the beginning 
of the month. This did not seem to 
affect the trade here, for the majority 
looks for a decline of 50c@$1 bbl, and 
orders are confined to minimum cars. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Prices quoted here by mills, basis 98-lb 
cottons: spring wheat flour, 95 per cent 
patent $7.85@8.10, short patents $8.25@ 
8.50, fancy clears "$6.65@6.80; hard win- 
ter wheat, 95 per cent, new Oklahoma, 
$5.85@6.15, short patents $6.25@6.55, 
fancy clears $4.75@4.95; new Kansas 
$6.30@6.60, short patents $6.60@7.10, 
fancy clears $5.30@5.50; old wheat at 
the same price to 20c higher; soft winter 
wheat, 95 per cent $6.20@6.40, short pat- 
ents $6.50@6.90, fancy clears $5.30@ 
5.45. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow 80c bu, No. 2 
white 80c; oats, No. 2 white 5lc, No. 3 
white 38c; wheat bran, per 100 lbs, on 
track, $1.20. 

Corn products, as quoted by local deal- 
ers, per 100 lbs, in bulk, sacked: cream 
meal, $2.90; grits, fine and coarse, $2.05; 
corn ‘meal, $1.90; corn flour, $1.90. 

Inspections since July 1: wheat, 1,292 
cars; corn, export 135, local 114; oats, 
export 9, local 60; barley, export 3, local 
2; rye, 20. Inspected outward on ship- 
board: wheat, 64,000 bus. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 1,237,000 
bus; corn, 35,000; oats, 2,000; rye, 35,000; 
barley, 1,000. 

Georce L. Ferry. 


CHINESE FLOUR MARKET 


Rise in Price of Flour—Rumor of Large 
American Contracts—Chinese Wheat 
Scarce—Held by Farmers 


SHanouat, Curna, June 30.—Flour on 
the Shanghai market has gone up to 1.85 
taels per 50-lb bag ($5.40 per bbl) on 
heavy Chinese speculative buying. Dur- 
ing the week the rumor has been spread 
that large contracts for American flour 
were concluded, but this seems hardly 
credible, for the cost of American flour 
landed in Shanghai today works out at 
1.80 taels, which is almost the same as 
Shanghai flour. 

It is now becoming clearer that, should 
prices of flour go higher, many Chinese 
will be encouraged to get their supplies 
from the United States. Local flour 
mills cannot get enough wheat, and the 
price of the cereal has been going up, 
the rate standing today at 3.50 taels per 
picul ($1.40 per bu). 

Chinese farmers are still withholding 
their stocks; consequently, the majority 
of the flour mills in Shanghai remain 
idle. Nine are operating, but are com- 
pelled to buy wheat at any price in order 
to deliver against contracts made for 
delivery next month. 

Arrivals from the wheat producing dis- 
tricts amount to some 5,000 to 8,000 bags 
a day, and this is hardly sufficient for 
the needs of the mills. 

With regard to bran, sellers are scarce 
and prices are going up daily. A little 
business has been done with Japan at 
2.40 taels per picul ($26 per ton). Sellers 
are now demanding 2.70 taels per picul 
for spot delivery. 

Flour imports into Amoy last year to- 
taled 200,000 bbls, of which 31,000 were 
of foreign manufacture, principally 
from the United States. 

About 200,000 bbls wheat flour were 
imported into Swatow last year, and 
either consumed or converted into maca- 
roni and exported in that form to the 
South Seas or other Chinese ports. 
When made into cakes and confection- 
ery, wheat flour is an article of diet 
there second only to rice. Its use is 
further augmented by the increasing 
price of rice. Import statistics for the 
past three years indicate a growth in the 
consumption of flour. 

Foreign flour imported into Swatow 
comes largely from Australia and the 
United States, in the proportion of 60 
per cent from the former and 40 from 
the latter. It is reported that there are 
good prospects for the opening of a di- 
rect line of freight steamers between 
Seattle and Chinese coast ports, includ- 
ing Swatow, which will simplify the ship- 
ment of flour to Swatow and Amoy. 

D. ARAKIE. 











ARGENTINE FLOUR TRANSACTIONS 

At a recent meeting in the offices of 
the Camara Gremial de Molineros, at 
Buenos Aires, according to the Review 
of the River Plate, the principal flour 
milling establishments of the country 
drafted an agreement to be submitted 
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at a later meeting. The main idea of the 
proposed agreement is to insure compli- 
ance with the undertakings entered into 
by bakers and other consumers of flour, 
A committee was appointed to study the 
proposed uniform conditions which are 
to be applied to flour transactions estab- 
lishing the relations between buyers and 
sellers. 





May Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from the United 


States by countries of destination during the 


month of May, 1922, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 
Wheat 
flour, -—Bushels—, 
bbls Wheat Corn 
Azores and Ma- 


OS 9 ae °C Uhl 1,200 
ee 2, 721 1,338,433 128,888 
ae 28,062 8,120 775,876 
Esthonia ......... , Mee eee eee 
ee 0 a eee eee 
WPROAMCO wc cccccces 325 494,946 537,111 
Germany ........ 136,277 220,399 1,892,713 
0) ts 928 73,258 Peaaes 
CE. wcanne sees a salGus'' eae. 
Iceland and Faroe 

BURBRGD cccccese, TER. cocsee ccs. 
Ttaly cccccccdsecce 2, 593 1,096,302 102,855 
Latvia ........... BG,BOG ccccce = eveess 
Malta, Gozo and 

Cyprus Islands.. ee Seatek | -ee.ee<s 
Netherlands ..... 48,521 674,233 1,022,511 
TOOTGRT ceccesecce 14,208 ...coc 59,986 
Poland and Danzig 10,091 ...... «sees 
Russia in Europe. ..... 13 nae 
TGR sescccesccee esese eeeces 227,719 
Sweden .......... 8,058 15,937 229,735 
Turkey in Europe. 214,180 ......  «seesse 
UNraIMe ccccccnes 7,329 16 hehe <s 
England ......... 70,824 1,950,573 419,887 
Scotland ....screce 56,424 36,811 132,857 
Trolamd ..cccccccs 24,132 386,315 1,026,335 
Canada— 

Maritime Prov.. » rrr 14,474 

Quebec and On- 

CASED occcccce 393 1,897,129 3,415,505 


Prairie Prov, ... 440 1,256 8,765 
British Columbia 

















and Yukon ... 2,594 4,609 43,102 
British Honduras. RB eee 10 
Costa Rica ....... 11,590 ) | recor 
Guatemala ....... 9,18S cc eeee 2,010 
Honduras ........ 7,362 4,000 147 
Nicaragua ....... BOGe os suiess 1,019 
PORAMR .cccccses 5,570 6 401 
Salvador ......... Rees c00es6 24,338 
BEOMIOD acccsccces 17,547 284,034 492,8 
Newfoundland and 

Leaebrador ..ccce $950 = nccoce 1,952 
BOFMUGR ...ccces Tree 3,495 
Barbados ........ ., MT 400 
A eee 11,293 = .ceeee 9,32 
Trinidad and To- 

I Coca taseees ke ee a Tee 
Other British 

West Indies .... i Bere 980 
C. a.u.bd05 e402 0-00 80,223 117 290,327 
Dominican Rep. .. 10,272 ...... es 
Dutch West Indies =. Bee 20 
French W. Indies. 10,790  ...... 1,370 
ere ee 7.646 ncvcce ceocece 
Virgin Islands ... ere 1,274 
PTE ocoseneses 2 | Berry ar Tere 
PEE oc cacneccece 26,029 ...... ‘ 
ae SS) rors : 
Colombia ........ 2,905 21,900 30 
WMouador .....000. pe mere , 
British Guiana ... | eRe 10 
Dutch Guiana .... SOBR sccces = a vas 
French Guiana ... BBBS tc ccce 100 
DD Dedaeeesvcves 12,481 37,333 oane 
Venezuela ........ i rere 
ee Se” seenes 
Java and Madura. DS (28606 vee 
Far Eastern Rep.. 412 
Greece in Asia.... 7,028 ena 
Hongkong ........ 6,500 rrr 
GE. ¥604020:006% 17,711 aew 
Kwangtung, leased 

territory ....... < Sere ry) errs 
Palestine and 

MME. 9650000000 | A ee 
Philippine Islands 22,712 
Russia in Asia ... GOWO ceveee coece 
Turkey in Asia ... 337 bens 
DE 65566045 ©6408 6560:00 160 
British Oceania .. ..... 2 4 
French Oceania... i Ar aes ee 
Br, West Africa... =. Seer 
British S. Africa.. . Saesee - 44a 
Canary Islands ... oe ceeeee esses 
i trcatitesces GEE cecscc secs 
Algeria and Tunis 423 802,474 42,85 
Other Fr. Africa.. Ge £45065 8 e0ence 
EADOTAR cccccccces a werese 206% 

) a re | reer 
Portuguese East 

BETIOR scccciccce  Prrey? ane re 
Other Portuguese 

BEPIRB. ov cesses - ieee 1,201 
Spanish Africa ... SS Pe) ee ee 

oo eee 1,089,155 9,365,583 10,913,890 

——Bushels. 

Barley Rye Oats 
Pee B.388S cone. 103,57 
ee 162,854 ....- 
DE cack ncnsene.  Unebiae 39,985 ....-- 
Do. es REG,458 cseses 1,252,20 
Germany ......... 3,998 1,578,518 71,87% 
Netherlands ...... 73,350 536,613 199,79 
EEE aresusucees 57,607 703,740 .....- 
Russia in Europe... ..... 739,250 ....- 
EEL stn breeches b5668 b608 05 31,21 
United Kingdom .. 687,251 137,550 913,448 
GOEBED cccscccccce 41,584,025 18,068 
BROMGUFAR ccccsccce csass cssces 2,370 
ae 2,799 9 16,321 
Newfoundland and 

BMBGOGOE seccsse § cecse csoess 6,410 
JAMAICA ..6...000. BD ce svas 1,839 
CE. ccsccecdcescs sere eT 60,55! 
French W. Indies.. ..... ...... 1,500 
WOED ccceecacessces @0060. sevece 3,500 
Other countries ... rere 3,688 

Totale .cecccces 1,015,222 5,482,544 2,686,355 
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REDUCED RAILROAD RATES 


Special Fare Granted to Bakers Attending 
Bakers’ Exposition and Conventions on 
the Certificate Plan 


The transportation committee of the 
Bakers’ Exhibit, to be held on the mu- 
nicipal pier, Chicago, the week of Sept. 
11-16, has made arrangements for re- 
duced railroad rates. The railway com- 
panies have granted a special rate of 
one and one half fare for the round trip. 
Tickets will be available from Sept. 7 to 
12, and will be accepted for the return 
journey up to Sept. 20. The rates are 
granted on the certificate plan. Those 
attending the convention must demand 
certificates from agents at the time they 
purchase tickets to Chicago. At Chi- 
cago they must have tickets validated 
at the transportation booth, on the mu- 
nicipal pier, to entitle them to one half 
fare on the return journey. The reduc- 
tion will apply to those attending the 
bakery conventions, including dependent 
members of their families. 

The following directions are submitted 
for guidance: 

1. Tickets at the normal one-way tariff 
for the going journey may be bought be- 
ginning Sept. 7 to 12, inclusive (but not 
on any other date). ~ 

2, Be sure when purchasing your go- 
ing ticket to ask the ticket agent for a 
certificate. Do not make the mistake 
of asking for a receipt. If, however, 
it is impossible to get a certificate from 
the local ticket agent, a receipt will 
be satisfactory and .should be secured 
when ticket is purchased. See that the 
ticket reads to the point where the con- 





vention is to be held, and no other. See 
that your certificate is stamped with the 
same date as your ticket. Sign your 


name to the certificate or receipt, in 
ink, on line indicated for purchaser’s 
signature. Show this to the ticket agent. 

3. Call at the railroad station for 
ticket and certificate at least 30 min- 
utes before departure of train. 

!. Immediately on your arrival at the 
convention, present your certificate to 
the validation desk indicated. The re- 
duced fare for the return journey will 
nol apply unless you are properly identi- 
fied as provided for by the certificate. 

>. No refund of fare will be made 
on account of failure to either obtain a 
proper certificate or on account of fail- 
ure to have certificate validated. 

It must be understood that the re- 
duction for the return journey is not 
guaranteed, but is contingenk on an at- 
tendance of not less than 250 at conven- 
tions (including dependent members of 
ticir families), who hold regularly issued 
certificates from ticket agents at start- 
ing points, showing payment of normal 
oue-way tariff fare of not less than 67c 
on the going trip. 

If the necessary minimum of 250 

ilarly issued certificates are present- 
ec to the joint agent at the conventions, 
and your certificate is validated, you will 
he entitled to a return ticket via the 
saine route as the going journey at one 
half of the normal one-way tariff fare 
‘roi Chicago to the point at which your 
certificate was issued, up to and includ- 
ing Sept. 20, 1999. 

‘. Return tickets issued at the re- 
duced fare will not be good on any lim- 
lied train on which such reduced fare 
transportation is not honored. 





For highway construction during the 
current year the Bureau of Public Roads 
o* the Department of Agriculture esti- 
rates that there will be available in the 
siates approximately $800,000,000, which 
includes federal as well as local funds. 
he states having available the largest 
‘mounts include California, with over 
*93,000,000, Pennsylvania, with more than 
%2,000,000, Illinois and New York, with 
more than $47,000,000 each, and Texas, 
With almost $48,000,000. 
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THE SCIENCE OF BAKING 


XVI: BAKESHOP METHODS 
By Joun C. SUMMERS 


The process of bread manufacture is 
divided into five parts, viz: fermentation, 
making up, proofing, baking and cooling. 
If a blunder is made in any one step the 
quality of the finished product will be 
seriously altered, regardless of how 
properly handled during the other steps. 
It is often the case that the mixer does 
a good job and sends his doughs to the 
machines in excellent condition, only to 
have them receive unnecessary abuse 
from the machines, during proofing, or 
at the ovens, or vice versa. There must 
be close co-operation between the mixers, 
the men on the machines and the oven 
men, for one to be able to produce good 
bread. 

While it is necessary that machines 
and ovens be kept in good repair, and 
that they be gone over thoroughly by 
expert bakery mechanics at least once 
a year, still it is very often the case that 
machines or ovens are blamed for poor 
results that should rightly be attributed 
to incompetent supervisors or workmen. 
Machines and ovens will not work prop- 
erly unless kept in goud repair and op- 
erated properly. 

The value of a superintendent lies 
largely in his ability to properly direct 
the work of shop or plant. The value of 
a workman doesn’t depend so much on 
what he does or how much work he is 
able to do as to how well he does his 
work. One who does not know when ma- 
chines, or ovens, or men are doing their 
best work is unfit to be intrusted with 
supervision, and a workman who doesn’t 
know how to do his particular job prop- 
erly, and refuses to be taught the proper 
way, is not deserving of employment. 

There is just one way to operate a 
bread factory and to do each particular 
job. Most bakers are close observers and 
good listeners. Such men are continually 
acquiring information from reading, ex- 


changing ideas with others, attending 
schools or conventions, or visiting other 
shops or plants and applying this added 
knowledge to better operation of their 
shops or plants. 

Some few, however, are hopeless. They 
fail to grow with the industry, but at- 
tempt to do things in the same manner 
as was done 10 years ago. Such men are 
of no value to an organization, and should 
be replaced as soon as possible. This is 
a very progressive age in baking. Im- 
portant improvements are being made 
each day, and those who expect to be 
intrusted with responsibility must keep 
abreast of the times. There is no place 
in a modern shop or plant for one who 
thinks he knows all there is to be known 
about the baking business. These are the 
most ignorant. 

In previous articles the process of cor- 
rect fermentation of doughs has been 
discussed. After being fermented, the 
dough is sent to the machines or taken to 
the bench. The larger shops are equipped 
with machines, and the doughs are made 
up on these, while in the smaller shops 
it is made up entirely, or nearly so, bv 
hand. Many are equipped with simple 
molders into which the scaled dough is 
introduced before or after being rounded. 
In the former case the dough is usually 
scaled double weight and the molder, with 
a cutting wheel, made to do the rounding 
first and later closed up and made to do 
the molding by passing through a second 
time. Some bakers throw the freshly 
scaled dough direct into the machine, 
molding without first rounding. 

There is still much discussion as to 
whether better bread is made by hand or 
by machines. Much good bread is made 
by both hand and machines, while much 
poor bread is also being made by both 
processes. If properly operated, better 
bread can be made by machines. This 





APPEAL FROM 
RETAIL 


Association of America: 


organization. 


about coming. 


of the exposition. 





Eugene Lipp, president of the Retail Bakers’ Association of America, 
has written the following letter for the benefit of,the bakers who are hesi- 
tating about coming to Chicago during the wee 
greatest exhibition ever staged in this industry, and to take part in the 
yearly meetings of the American Bakers’ Association and Retail Bakers’ 


“The Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ Association has gone into this 
enterprise to make it the bakers’ own world’s fair, and to make it such they 
have spared neither time, money nor energy. 
is going to be asked to make any special contribution in any way to any 
This is a broad statement, but I know it to be a fact, as I 
also know it to be a fact that for that very fear many bakers are hesitating 
It would be a shame should any such unwarranted idea 
interfere with the glorious success of this undertaking. 

“The meetings will be short and snappy. 
with any long drawn out talks or discussions,.but will be given as much time 
as possible to enjoy the exposition and entertainment. 
and children, and make it a real vacation week. 

“The best and brainiest men in all the associations have been selected 
on the arrangements committee, with orders to see that the bakers have 
such an enjoyable time that it will be everlastingly in their memory. 

“In conclusion I wish to appeal to the secretaries of all state and local 
associations to notify their members at once of the facts above stated, and 
have your members notify their neighbors who are nonmembers. 
welcome to come and see the glories of united effort and reap the benefits 
Help us to make the week of Sept. 11-16, at the Chicago 
Municipal Pier, one that cannot be easily forgotten.” 


PRESIDENT OF 
BAKERS 


of Sept. 11 to see the 
No baker need fear that he 


Bakers will not be molested 


So bring the wife 


All are 








eliminates the human element and insures 
better shape, closer. grain and greater 
uniformity. The day of molding bread 
by hand is past. A bread shop of any 
consequence should have a dough mixer 
and molder, even though not of sufficient 
size to warrant the installation of any 
other machinery. In addition to the great 
saving in labor, machinery enables the 
making of better bread. 


DIVIDERS 

The most essential thing regarding a 
divider is that it scale accurately and 
require the least possible attention. 
While some are better in this respect than 
others, unfortunately none have _ been 
made as yet that prove entirely satisfac- 
tory. There is a great tendency on the 
part of operators of this machine to use 
entirély too great quantities of dusting 
flour and grease. When excessive quan- 
tities of these substances get into the 
pieces of dough during dividing, rounding 
and molding, streaks or large holes are 
to be found within the loaf. Both flour 
and grease prevent the union of cut sur- 
faces when they are brought together. 

The dough must be fed regularly into 
the divider, and a close check kept on the 
weight of pieces of dough, to insure the 
greatest accuracy in scaling. No flour 
should be thrown on the conveyor belt by 
operators, but the flour sieve over belt 
should be kept uniformly distributing the 
minimum quantity of flour necessary on 
the belt and pieces of dough. Doughs, if 
correctly fermented and of correct con- 
sistency when freshly mixed, will reach 
the dividers in good condition. If made 
too hot or too slack, or allowed to get old, 
they will be sticky when reaching the 
divider, this causing inaccurate and diffi- 
cult scaling. 

ROUNDERS 

The minimum quantity of dusting flour 
should be used during this process. Often 
very little or none is required. When- 
ever necessary, this should be introduced 
through sieves, and not thrown onto the 
machines. When operating properly, 
rounders shape the pieces of dough into 
almost perfect balls, forming a thin skin 
on the outside. This skin retains the 
gases within the dough and those pro- 
duced during fermentation while in the 
overhead proofer, thus causing the pieces 
of dough to reach the molder in a light, 
well-inflated condition so as to be easily 
and well molded into evenly shaped, 
cylindrical pieces for the pans. 


OVERHEAD PROOFER 


After leaving the rounder the pieces 
of dough pass through the overhead 
proofer before reaching the molder. The 
best time in passing through this machine 
is 9 to 12 minutes. If the circuit is made 
in less time, insufficient proof is given, 
while the pieces become overproofed if 
given more time. Care must be exercised 
to see that the pieces of dough are not 
allowed to chill or crust while passing 
through. Usually these proofers are sus- 
pended from the ceilings in the oven 
rooms, as the latter are usually sufficiently 
warm. The proofers should be kept 
tightly closed, to prevent crusting. Suf- 
ficient moisture escapes from the dough 
to prevent excessive drying during tran- 
sit. When left open, however, this is 
likely to occur. 


MOLDERS 


Except in automatic plants where the 
economy in labor seemingly justifies, oil 
should not be used on molders. This in- 
terferes with good molding and prevents 
the formation of the right quality crust. 
No dusting flour should be used on the 
first rolls. If any sticking occurs, a small 
stream of compressed air should be blown 
on at this point. In the second rolls the 
minimum quantity of dusting flour to pre- 
vent sticking should be used. This should 
never be thrown on by the operator, ex- 
cept in cases of emergency, but should be 
evenly introduced through the flour sieve. 
When thrown on at intervals there is too 
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much at times and too little at other 
times. 

Great care should be exercised during 
panning. It is a mistake to carelessly 
throw the molded pieces in the pans. They 
should be cacetelh placed straight, with 
the seam down and the pieces equidistant 
from the ends of the pans. Many crip- 
ples result from careless panning. 

The pans should be clean, free from 
crumbs and properly greased. They 
should contain sufficient grease to pre- 
vent sticking after baking, but only this 
amount. It is bad practice to oo! 
too heavily. The one panning should not 
be required to place the pans on the racks. 
When this is done many pieces of dough 
become dirty because of the difficulty in 
keeping one’s hands clean. 

Since those on the bottom shelf raise 
slower than the ones on top, due to the 
rising of the warmer air, the first pans 
should be placed on the bottom shelf, 
and the other shelves filled in succession 
toward the top. As soon as filled the 
racks should ad preg within the proofer 
and not allowed to remain on the shop 
floor, exposed to variations in tempera- 
ture, and where drying and crusting will 
be likely to take place. 

The divider, overhead proofer, molder, 
proving chamber, and ovens should be so 
situated as to cause the dough to move 
in as direct a line as possible from the 
divider to the wrapping and shipping 
rooms. There is much confusion and lost 
energy when these tracks cross one an- 
other. If at all possible the proving 
chamber should be placed between the 
molder and the ovens, so as to allow the 
freshly panned material to be placed in 
one side and this, when proved, taken 
from the opposite side nearer the oven. 

Each of the above processes has an 
important bearing on successful manu- 
facture of bread, and should be given the 
most careful consideration. The baker 
making the most satisfactory bread in 
greatest demand is the one who is most 
careful and exacting in every step during 
its manufacture. Careless supervision 
and careless workmanship prove a great 
detriment to the manufacture of the best 
bread, while correct supervision and skill- 
ful workmanship comprise one of the 
greatest assets in successful bread mak- 


ing. 
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DEFECTIVE INSTALLATION 


A New York Court Considers the Right of 
the Buyer of an Oven to Recover 
Damages for Defects 


In the case of Sturm vs. Williams Oven 
Co., 193 N.Y. Supp. 852, the appellate 
division of the New York supreme court 
has affirmed judgment for plaintiff on 
account of defects in an oven furnished 
by defendant. 

The oven was bought in August, 1914, 
and installation was completed Oct. 13, 
1914. In suing for damages, plaintiff 
complained that the oven was defective in 
construction and design, and alleged that 
the following spring defendant under- 
took to reconstruct it, but without placing 
it in proper condition. Defendant ceased 
installing ovens of this type. 

The salient parts of the appellate di- 
vision’s opinion are as follows: “In oppo- 
sition to plaintiff’s recovery the defendant 
urges that this transaction comes under 
section 96, subdivision 4, of the [New 
York] personal property law (Consol. 
Laws, c. 41), which reads as follows: ‘4. 
In the case of a contract to sell or a sale 
of a specified article under its patent or 
other trade name, there is no implied war- 
ranty as to its fitness for any particular 
purpose.’ The position is untenable, for 
several reasons: 

“First. The contract does not mention 
a trade name; it specified a ‘No. 40 oven 
without piping’ and ‘a steam boiler with- 
out plumbing connections. This is the 
contract of sale dated Aug. 12, 1914. I 
am not unmindful of the fact that on 
Oct. 13, 1914, the plaintiff signed what 
is designated as a ‘job ticket’; the word 
‘Universal’ is used as a description of 
this oven, but that was after the installa- 
tion, and indicates, if anything, what the 
defendant did in performing under the 
general contract which he made with the 
plaintiff on Aug. 12, 1914. 

“Second. The defendant put a differ- 
ent interpretation on the contract from 
the one for which it now contends. Its 
effort to correct errors and remedy de- 
fects is a practical interpretation of the 
contract. 

“Third. The oven and boiler was one 
job, and was not an article that could 
be set up in stock nor shown in a window; 





it was made of different fate and prod- 
ucts, part of which could be had, and in 
this case were had, in the immediate vicin- 
ity, and then constructed. It was not 
unlike a contract to build and construct 
a building. It comes under the provisions 
of section 95 of the personal property 
law, which reads as follows: 

“95. Implied Warranty in Sale by 
Description— Where there is a contract to 
sell or a sale of goods by description, 
there is an implied warranty that the 
goods shall correspond with the descrip- 
tion, and if the contract or sale be by 
sample, as well as by description, it is 
not sufficient that the bill of the goods 
corresponds with the sample if the goods 
do not also correspond with the descrip- 
tion.’ 

“It is further urged that the plaintiff 
accepted the outfit, and is estopped from 
raising the question in this action. Of 
course, this position is taken upon the 
assumption that there was no express or 
implied warranty. Even so, under cer- 
tain limitations, the warranties survive 
the acceptance (section 130, personal 
property law). In this case, whether or 
not there was an acceptance depends upon 
the words and acts of the plaintiff and 
the defendant; defendant, having lulled 
the plaintiff into a sense of security by 
suggestions and promises which were cal- 
culated to assure him that he would, in 
time, have a workable oven, cannot now 
urge the delay so caused by its own ad- 
vantage. Acceptance is a question of 
fact for the jury... . 

“The foregoing observation conceives 
that reasonable notice of the defects com- 
plained of, under the circumstances, as 
required in section 130 of the personal 
property law, was given; that is, it was 
bound up in the question of acceptance 
or nonacceptance, and any delay existing 
was due to the acts and conduct of the 
defendant. 

“The further contention, made by the 
defendant, is that there was no consid- 
eration for the new promise or contract 
to rebuild the oven at defendant’s own 
expense. As I view the evidence, the 
effort put forth by the defendant was to 
earn the money it had already been paid 
and was not entitled to keep unless it 
made good. This was consideration 
enough.” A. L. H. Srreer. 





Experimental Baking Laboratory, Showing the Bread Volume Measuring Device on the Left 
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NEW MILL LABORATORY 


Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Completes Ad- 
dition Equipped with Modern Appliances 
—Bread Volume Measuring Device 


MitwavkeeE, Wis., July 22.—In noting 
the progress of cereal chemistry in the 
milling industry, and the growing im- 
portance placed by mill executives upon 
laboratories in connection with the oper- 
ation of their plants, the steps taken in 
this direction by Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc., Milwaukee, millers of both Kansas 
and spring wheat flour, are conspicuous, 
This company considers its chemical and 
experimental baking laboratories as 
among the most important departments 
of the organization, and changes just 
completed devote the entire second floor 
of the office building at 311 Court Street 
to these purposes. 

The first laboratory was installed in 
the mill proper in 1908, and was in charge 
of John H. Manning, who is now the 
superintendent. The space available in 
the mill did not permit of the expansion 
deemed necessary to conform to more 
modern methods and apparatus, and con- 
sequently a short time ago it was decided 
to erect a full second story on the office 
building, which is separate from the 
plant proper. 

In this addition a complete new lab- 
oratory has been installed, with the must 
modern apparatus and appliances known 
to cereal chemistry. Selection of the 
equipment and its installation were un- 
der the direction of Alfred A. Heon, 
chief chemist of the company, to whom 
credit is due for the very complete and 
comprehensive facilities that have been 
provided. 

Every type of analysis in cereal chem- 
istry is possible with the new facilities. 
The experimental bakery is equipped 
with thermostatically controlled, elec- 
trically heated proofing cabinets, ovens, 
etc. The bread is baked under as nearly 
commercial conditions as possible, even 
to the extent of injecting live steam into 
the proofing cabinet and bake oven. 

A distinct feature which is more or 
less unusual is that the superintendent's 
offices are now associated with those of 
the chief chemist. It is Mr. Manning's 
idea that he is better able to keep his 
finger on the pulse of the mill by being 
in constant touch with the laboratory 
than by any other means. 

Conspicuous in the equipment of the 
new laboratories is a device of unique 
appearance called a bread volume mezs- 
uring device. It probably is the only 
one of its kind in existence, inasmuch «is 
the idea was originated by Mr. Heon, 
and the: apparatus was constructed in 
the Stern shops under his personal direc- 
tion. Mr. Heon has not protected the 
design by patents, nor does he intend 
to do so, and has expressed his willing- 
ness to pass on the idea to any chemist 
who may wish to utilize it. Measuring 
the volume of baked bread in cubic 
inches or cubic centimeters is not new, 
but Mr. Heon believes his device permits 
of faster and more nearly accurate work 
than any other known means. 

The new Stern laboratories are attract - 
ing the attention of chemists in all sec- 
tions of the country, and already numer- 
ous of them have visited the Milwaukee 
mill to inspect the equipment. The bak- 
ery trade of the country likewise is mani- 
festing deep interest in this progressive 
step in cereal chemistry, which is of 
great importance to the baking industry 
and the cause of more and better brea:. 

L. E. Meyer. 








AMERICAN INSTITUTE NOTES 


The American Institute of Baking is 
now co-operating with the Purdue (Ind.) 
University in studying the growing 01 
better soft winter wheats. 

William Wamsley, who has been con- 
nected with the Dunwoody Institute. 
Minneapolis, as instructor and shop su 
perintendent, has joined the staff of the 
American Institute of Baking. 

A. .L. Taggart, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association, passed througli 
Chicago on July 11 on his way to his 
summer home in Michigan. 

I. K. Russell, editor of Baking Tech- 
nology, attended the conference of west- 
ern Pennsylvania bakers, held at Pitts- 
burgh on July 7. On July 10 he spoke 
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Chemical Laboratory in the Plant of Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee 


to the New England bakers at Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

George W. Amidon, graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin, has joined the 
American Institute of Baking under the 
fellowship arrangement. 

Julius Fleischmann, of the Fleischmann 
Co. New York, recently presented to 
the American Institute of Baking an 
unusually attractive trade picture. It is 
called “The Greatest Gift to Man— 
Bread,” and shows two boy pages, 
dressed in purple and green, holding up 
a large, appetizingly browned, and per- 
fectly baked loaf of bread. The picture 
is done in oils, and is about five by six 
feet in size. 

H. E. Barnard, secretary and busi- 
ness manager of the American Bakers’ 
Association, has issued a bulletin which 
states that the headquarters of the asso- 
ciation for convention week, Sept. 11-16, 
will be at the home of the’ association, 
1135 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, and at 
the association’s special booth on the 
municipal pier. Dr. Barnard also offers 
to make hotel reservations for any bak- 
ont who will communicate their wishes 
to him. 

In connection with the sanitary survey 
ot the baking industry, now being made 
hy the American Institute of Baking, 
Dr. William C. Witte, in charge of the 
association’s sanitary service, is making 
a study of the health hazards of the in- 
dustry. For this purpose personnel rec- 
ord cards have been sent out to mem- 
hers of the association. The informa- 
tion which can be obtained from these 
cards, after they have been properly 
filled out, may be analyzed to show the 
exact hazards, the sickness percentage 
and the incident of disease and injury 
in the baking industry. Such informa- 
lion should prove of great value in im- 
proving the working conditions of the 
industry, j 

V. P. WittraMs. 


BAKERY INCORPORATIONS 
_Never Enough Pie Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn; capital stock, $100,000. 

_ Ye Old Time Bakery Co., 623 Wash- 
ington Street, Buffalo, N. Y; capital 
stock, $10,000. Incorporators: George E. 
sruger, Ralph Detrick, A. E. Robinson. 

H. W. Thoelen, Inc., bakery, Mineola, 


N. Y; capital stock, $50,000. Incorpora- 
tors: Edward Schmidt, E. A. Elivin, E. 
J. Armstrong. 

Webster Avenue Baking Corporation, 
New York City; capital stock, $10,000. 
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Incorporators: Harry Scharf, Isidor 
Kibel, Samuel Neumark. 

T. B. Kelly & Sons, Inc., Syracuse, N. 
Y; capital stock, $75,000. Incorporators: 


T. B., T. V. and William N. Kelly. 


Office of the Superintendent and Chief Chemist 
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BAKERY TRADE STEADY 


Pacific Coast Outputs Being Maintained in 
Spite of Vacation Period—Less Price 
Cutting—Oregon Bakers Elect Officers 


Seattte, Wasu., July 22. — Little 
change is noted in baking conditions in 
the Pacific Coast territory, though the 
market seems somewhat stronger at last 
month’s prices. The volume maintains, 
in spite of the exodus of people to beach 
and mountain resorts. Bakers report 
outputs somewhat better than normal, at 
prices ranging around 8c for the 1-lb and 
lle for the 114-lb loaf, wrapped. Price 
cutting is not being as largely indulged 
in as last month. Quality is below nor- 
mal, generally speaking, but somewhat 
better than for several weeks. 

Bakers are showing an interest in new 
flour, but are buying very sparingly for 
future delivery. Only small quantities 
are being sold, to complete stocks neces- 
sary to carry over until the new crop. 


OREGON MASTER BAKERS 


On June 26 the Oregon Master Bakers’ 
Association held its annual meeting at 
Portland, and elected the following offi- 
cers: C. E. Foster, Haynes-Foster Baking 
Co., president; John Warnock, Barker 
bakery, first vice president; W. O. 
Wheeler, W. & R. Doughnut Co., second 
vice president; E. F. Davidson, Davidson 
Baking Co., third vice president; Fred 
Schoenlen, Log Cabin Baking Co., treas- 
urer; J. Latta, secretary. Directors: E. 
Franz, U. S. Baking Co; Fred Schoen- 
len; E. S. Fryer, Uncle’s Delicious Pies; 
W. B. Bentz, Sellwood bakery; W. B. 
Heusner, Royal Baking Co. 

NOTES 

Peter Verzic is building a bakery at 
Hayward, Cal., to contain a complete 
outfit of machinery and a patent brick 
oven. 

Fred Olson, of the Olson Baking Co., 
Los Angeles, spent the first two weeks 
in July in the mountains. 

Samuel Mosler, proprietor of the New 
York bakery, Seattle, has been on the 
sick list for several weeks, but is im- 
proving. 

Gus Rasmussen, of the Seattle (Wash.) 
Baking Co., and William Sieze, of the 
Grays Harbor Baking Co., of Aberdeen, 
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Wash., will visit the bakers’ convention 
and exhibition in Leipzig, Germany, this 
month. Both plan to attend the national 
convention at Ehicago in September. 

W. C. Hutchinson, formerly manager 
of the National Baking Co., Seattle, has 
accepted a position with the Calumet 
Baking Co., Hammond, Ind. 

William Edwards has purchased the 
interest of Carl J. Poppe and Fred A. 
Theur in the Twin City bakery, Hoquiam, 
Wash., and plans remodeling the plant 
and installing machinery. 

E. Moser, a baker from Denver, Colo., 
with Mrs. Moser, are touring the Pacific 
Coast by automobile, at present being in 
Portland. 

Lester Crum, 26 years old, a baker of 
Salem, Oregon, was drowned while canoe- 
ing in the Willamette River, July 16. He 
is survived by his widow and parents. 

The new plant of the Peter Pan bak- 
ery, Wenatchee, Wash., has been com- 
pleted. All the machinery has not been 
installed, but it is planned to have the 
shop complete within the next 60 days. 

William Mueller, of the Young & Muel- 
ler Pie Baking Co., St. Louis, spent most 
of the month visiting in Oregon and 
Washington, on his way home from the 
Shrine convention in San Francisco. Mrs. 
Mueller accompanied him. 

Har Korn, proprietor of the Uni- 
wabilier bohatt. Eugene, Oregon, with Mrs. 
Korn, spent several days visiting friends 
in Portland. 

John Beck, of the Beck Baking Co., 
Bellingham, Wash., visited bakeries in 
Seattle and Tacoma last week. He will 
install considerable new equipment in his 
bakery, recently completed. 

T. W. Remmers, president of the 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 
Louis, with Mrs. Remmers, returned to 
St. Louis after completing their tour 
of the Pacific Coast. 

The Washington Bakeries, Inc., Seattle, 
which controls several of the largest 
plants in the state, placed an order early 
this month for 40 motor trucks for the 
delivery department. 

The Ogden (Utah) Baking Co. will 
build an addition to its bread wrapping 
and packing rooms. 

The Sanitary French bakery, Reno, 
Nev., held an opening of its new plant 
July 14, which was well attended by the 
general public. Fred Butzbach is gen- 
eral manager. 

Carl Winter, of the Southern Califor- 
nia Baking Co., San Diego, with Mrs. 
Winter, spent several weeks recently at 
Warner Hot Springs, Cal., where Mr. 
Winter took treatments for his health. 

M. Getz & Co., San Francisco, one of 
the leading bakers’ supply houses on the 
Pacific Coast, has opened a branch in Los 
Angeles. A complete stock of equip- 
ment and supplies will be carried, giving 
direct service to bakers in southern Cali- 
fornia. The plant will be in charge of 
Davis Bros., well-known supply men in 
that territory. 

Bender’s City bakery, Cottage Grove, 
Oregon, will soon occupy a new building, 
equipped with modern machinery and a 
patent brick oven. 

W. Maybe has leased Thomas Brough’s 
bakery, Ocean Beach, Cal. He formerly 
was with the Haller bakery, San Diego. 

The Barker retail bakery, 926 West 
Fifth Street, San Diego, is being remod- 
eled. , 

Nils Legernes, who has a bakery at 
815 Clinton Street, Portland, is taking a 
long vacation. 

Hartmann Stein, of Stein’s bakery, 325 
North Sixteenth Street, Portland, is con- 
valescing after an operation for appendi- 
citis. 

F. C. Kramer, of Kramer’s bakery, Los 
Angeles, with Mrs. Kramer, spent his 


* vacation motoring in California. 


New equipment has been installed b 
the Independent Baking Co., 125 Nort 
Sixteenth Street, Portland. 

After an absence of a year, Mr. Cas- 
sau, proprietor of the French Baking 
Co., 515 Clay Street, Oakland, Cal., is re- 
turning from France. 

Paul J. Knight has moved his bakery 
from 33 West Portal Street, San Fran- 
cisco, to 1629 Divisadero. 

Mr. Claras has sold an interest in his 
bakery in the Arcadia Market, San 
Francisco, to Mr. Pincus, formerly in the 
same business in Los Angeles. 

S. N. Warner is to have charge of the 
Pacific Northwest territory in the inter- 


est of the Read Machinery Co. Hereto- 
fore he has been with the Chicago and 
Minneapolis offices. 

Ralph H. Hoit, manager of the Chat- 
terton System of Bakeries, in Seattle, 
has returned from the East. 

The Cottage bakery, Cashmere, Wash., 
has added new equipment. J. A. Haug 
is proprietor. 

Victor Liebe will open a bakery in 
Everett, Wash. He formerly lived in 
Bellingham. 

Ben Lange, of Alturas, Cal. has 
bought some new wee 

Pearson’s electric bakery, Kendrick, 
Idaho, has added some machinery. L. E. 
Pearson is manager. 

The two-story building at 1812 Hewitt 
Avenue, Everett, Wash., has been sold 
to Ernest Crull, proprietor of the Qual- 
ity bakery. 

Albany, Oregon, is to have a new bak- 
ery to a built by F. Firchau, owner 
of the Albany bakery. The plant will be 
located on East Fourth Street, and is to 
be up to date. 

Lapham Bros., Enumclaw, Wash., will 
reopen their bakery in Buckley, Wash. 

The Downey (Cal.) Sanitary Bakery 
has been enlarged and remodeled. Her- 
man Wollwage is proprietor. 

Dickson & Martin are proprietors of 
a_ new electric bakery at 616 East Forty- 
fifth Street, Seattle. 

A new electric oven has been installed 
in the Maecke’s bakery, Olympia, Wash. 
L. C. Maecke is proprietor. 

E. W. Gould and W. E. McCarthy are 
partners in the Snowhite Baking Co., 
Seattle. They formerly ran a bakery in 
Fargo, N. D. 

E. F. Fallers, of the Peter Pan and 
Mity Nice bakeries, Seattle, is convalesc- 
ing from a severe illness. 

Orting, Wash. has a new bakery 
opened J Mrs. Arthur Warner. 
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Gus Mankerts, proprietor of the 
American bakery, Puyallup, Wash., has 
added new equipment. 

The Emil Zuest bakery, on Car! Street, 
San Francisco, has been taken over by 
M. Lindeman, Jr. 

The Veldcamp bakery, Aberdeen, 
Wash., will erect a new building. 

The Banford bakery has been opened 
at 436 Balboa Street, San Francisco, by 
Werner Bros. 

E. H. Muntz has opened a bakery at 
1383 Hawthorne Avenue, Portland. 

A bakery known as “Mother’s Pies” 
has been opened at 773 Savier Street, 
Portland. 

S. B. Thomson has opened the Home 
bakery at 1582 East Thirteenth Street, 
Portland. Mr. Thomson formerly was 
with the Robbins bakery, Lewistown, 
Mont. 

The Table Queen bakery has been 
opened at 4653 Santa Monica Boulevard, 
Los Angeles. A. H. Melekier is pro- 
prietor. . 

G. E. Carlson, 2202 West Jefferson 
Street, Los Angeles, has installed a new 
oven. 

The Extra Fine Bread Co., Pomona, 
Cal., which recently completed remodel- 
ing its bakery, has found it necessary to 
build a further addition at the rear to 
house the wrapping and delivery depart- 
ment. J. G. McClintock is proprietor. 

James Costello, manager of the Pa- 
cific Baking Co., Los Angeles, was re- 
cently married to Miss Eileen Lawler. 
They spent their honeymoon in Hono- 
lulu. 

Work has begun on the new plant of 
the Bradley Pie Co., East Eleventh and 
Belmont, Portland. The building will be 
75x100, equipped with modern machin- 
ery. It is planned to have the shop in 
operation late in October. O. H. Tracy 
is general manager. 








OHIO BAKERS’ SUMMER MEETING 





Workmen’s Compensation Principal Discussion — Resolution Adopted 
Against Excess Tariff on Bakers’ Materials— 
Attendance Only Moderate 


The summer meeting of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry was held 
at Cedar Point, July 11-13. Although 
the number of bakers present was some- 
what less than on former occasions, a 
large contingent of supply men and flour 
mill representatives helped to swell the 
registration list considerably. The sum- 
mer meeting of this association should 
not be confused with its annual meeting, 
which is generally held during the early 
months of thé year. 

The former is regarded more or less as 
an annual picnic and general family af- 
fair, and on this occasion business ses- 
sions were held on two mornings only; 
the entire first day, and the other after- 
noons and evenings, being given over to 
sports and games. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 12 


President Edward Kaulbeck, of 
Youngstown, in calling the convention to 
order announced that this being a sum- 
mer meeting, and as there were a num- 
ber of speakers, time would only permit 
of a limited discussion of each subject. 
He called on Dr. H. E. Barnard, gen- 
eral manager of the American Bakers’ 
Association and director of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, who opened by 
saying that the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation had been entirely revamped dur- 
ing the past six months, since removal of 
its headquarters to Chicago. He said 
that although Minneapolis was a wonder- 
ful city to live in, he thought it was too 
far away from the center of the baking 
industry, and that now the headquarters 
were in closer contact with the trade. 
He added that recently the institute had 
received in one day 22 samples of flour 
from bakers for analyses. 

On bread standards as formed by the 
standards committee, Dr. Barnard dwelt 
at length, remarking that these were pro- 
posed: and handed to the committee by 
the bakers themselves. One clause stat- 
ed that bread should not contain more 
than 32 per cent moisture, and he won- 
dered how many Ohio bakers were mak- 
ing bread consistent with this plan. 


Tariff legislation as now proposed on 
certain bakers’ materials was next gone 
into by the speaker, who said that he 
hoped the meeting would go on record 
as protesting against excessive tariff leg- 
islation being imposed on these materials. 

Another matter referred to by Dr. 
Barnard was the work being done in 
connection with the testing and stand- 
ardizing of materials. This he claimed 
was of great help to the industry, and 
said that the work being carried on in 
the research laboratories was of such a 
complex nature that it was really im- 
possible to describe. 

Dr. Barnard further mentioned that 
there were being established at the in- 
stitute “Nutrition Laboratories” available 
for the whole baking industry, and that 
he considered the question of nutrition 
one of great importance. 

Hugh Cahill, of the Fleischmann Co., 
followed with an address on the “Build- 
ing of Good Will,” which largely dealt 
with the marketing and advertising of 
bread. He submitted that to stop ad- 
vertising was just about as sensible as 
to stop greeting one’s friends on the 
street, and he thought that a certain per- 
centage of a baker’s profits should be 
immediately turned back into his busi- 
ness for publicity. He advocated the 
manufacture of a good, wholesome loaf 
of. superior quality, and said that .the 
public, on the whole, was not interested 
in the matter of price cutting. 

In conclusion the speaker pointed out 
that, in order to increase bread sales, it 
was not entirely a question of either 
selling the consumer through grocers or 
the public over the counter, but that 
bakers should see that grocers were giv- 
en 100 per cent efficient service, in order 
that bread sales could be kept up 100 
per cent. 

E. C. Baum, of the Joe Lowe Co., 
Brooklyn, read an interesting paper on 
sweet goods. He commenced by saying 
he was going to forget bread for a little 
while, and deal with the commercial pos- 
sibilities of cake. Although most bak- 
ers and grocers were at present handling 
package cake, the question arose as to 
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how they were to put over a quality 
proposition. , 

“One of thextiiost important requisites 
in proper cake production,” said Mr. 
Baum, “is the maintenance of quality. 
I can hear some of you saying, ‘It’s «ll 
right for you to preach quality, but 
where do we come in when our trade 
won’t pay big prices for our product” 
Nonsense! That is the thought that is 
undermining this wonderful cake cai- 
paign and retarding the building up of 
the business. 

“I was in a city recently where a 
couple of local bakers were putting out 
a 5c package cake. Imagine, a cake 
wrapped and retailed for 5c! Is there 
any wonder that we have a task making 
the housewife realize that baker’s cake 
is as good as her own? 

“That kind of cake doesn’t have to '\e 
made, and must not be made. Where 
there is one person who will not pay a 
fair price for good quality cake, there 
are five who will, and you are after tiie 
five. They will eventually bring alo:g 
the other one. Tiffany’s has always ben 
the highest’ priced jewelry store in Niw 
York City; it is still in business, aid 
flourishing. Hart, Schaffner & Ma-x 
advertise better clothes for a little move 
money; there are hundreds of cheap:r 
clothiers, but that firm still progress: s. 

“Keep up your quality standard. ‘if 
you want to put out a lower priced se'|- 
er, cut down your size, not your quality 
Many times a baker is anxious to insti:! 
a well-paying cake department, but be- 
ing unfamiliar with modern method, 
equipment, production, etc., does not 9. 
the results he wants, and immediat« 
condemns the cake production. Ju 
the same as with your bread formul: s, 
there is always something new in te 
commercial cake line. These ideas ave 
within the reach of every wideawake 
baker. 

“The Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America has a travelling cake school wi- 
der direction of Samuel Goetz, visiting 
every large city, where a thorough cake 
course is offered to interested bakers. 
The national association is planning a 
cake course that will be opened to you 
as members. Some of the supply houses 
are conducting cake schools in their 
plants, where the benefit of their con- 
nection with the nation’s cake produces 
is given the baker. 

“I have seen many bakers turn down 
recognized excellent -products because 
they could get something ‘just as gooil’ 
for a fraction of a cent less. Don't 
sacrifice on the quality for a few pen- 
nies. Of course, buy right,—that’s im- 
portant. The way to buy properly is io 
select carefully all of your ingredien's 
by testing them before you buy; don't 
simply take a chance that goods are riglil. 

“One of the most common mistakvs 
made during the warmer months is the 
handling of shortening, water and milk. 
I have seen shortening, so soft, warin 
and mushy that it almost had to be han- 
dled with a dipper, thrown into a cream- 
ing bowl. Then the baker wonders: wh 
the cake turned out so poorly. Be sure 
that your shortening or butter goes in! 
your mix cold. When adding water or 
fluid milk, be sure that it’s iced or ice 
cold. In many mixes, during the hot 
months, cracked ice is much preferab!c 
to water. Remember that creaminz 
causes friction, and the generation of 
heat pulls down your dough, giving the 
cake poor grain, life and texture. It is 
worth a little extra trouble to have icc! 
water handy and to keep your shorten- 
ings cold and hard.” 

The custom of weighing and graduai- 
ing materials carefully was also thor- 
oughly covered by the speaker, and small 
bakers were cautioned against careless 
ness in this respect. Recommendation. 
were also made as to the variety of cak« 
to be served to customers. 

Bruce M. Warner, secretary of th 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ As 
sociation, spoke of the national bakers’ 
exposition to be held in September ii: 
Chicago under the auspices of his asso 
ciation. He claimed that it was to be th: 
largest thing of its kind ever held, an¢ 
that it would cater to all bakers, bot! 
wholesale and retail, whether they wer 
affiliated with any association or not. H« 
added that out of 90,000 square feet o! 
exhibition space, about two thirds had 
been disposed of, and he ventured to say 
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that by the middle of August not a foot 
of exhibition space on the municipal pier 
would be left for sale. 

Mr. Warner referred to the big na- 
tional bread contest, for which large 
prizes are being offered. He said that 
the city of Chicago stood behind this 
exposition in every respect, and especially 
the Chamber of Commerce. The speaker 
concluded by saying that a special com- 
mittee had been appointed to look after 
the ladies attending, and urged bakers 
and supply men to bring their wives and 
friends, as every comfort would be af- 
forded them. 

Fred D. Phening, Columbus, represent- 
ing the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry,.urged those present to attend the 
national bakers’ exposition, whether their 
companies intended to have an exhibit or 
not. 

Fred C. Haller, Pittsburgh, vice prési- 
dent of the Pennsylvania State Bakers’ 
Association, brought greetings, and re- 
marked that the addresses by Dr. Bar- 
nard and others showed that the baking 
industry was becoming a real one, and 
taking its proper place with others. 

Regarding the activities of his asso- 
ciation, Mr. Haller described a new plan 
for increasing membership. The state 
has been divided into subdistricts, and 
where formerly the association only had 
two or three men working, they were 
now able to get co-operation from the 
various districts. The speaker mentioned 
the special legislation committee which 
was called to Harrisburg whenever any 
bill detrimental to the baking trade was 
pending, and said this committee had re- 
ceived much aid from the department of 
labor and industry. Workmen’s compen- 
sation was referred to, and he maintained 
that bakers in Ohio were paying too much 
for compensation, and greatly in excess 
of what Pennsylvania bakers were pay- 
ing. 

THURSDAY, Juty 13 


John Burns, vice president of the Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry, the 
first speaker, took for his subject “Ad- 
vertising.” He advocated, among other 
things, a national advertising campaign 
for bread, and stated that since prunes, 
raisins, figs, ete., had ridden to victory 
through the medium of bread, he thought 
it would pay the bakers of the country to 
push their own goods with the aid of 
national advertising. 

Emile E. Watson, consulting actuary, 
Columbus, read a very interesting paper 
on “Workmen’s Compensation in Ohio,” 
and described the changes adopted by the 
industrial commission as to rates and 
rating system controlling the state insur- 
ance fund as applicable to the bakers’ 
classifications. 

A discussion followed regarding the ex- 
cess tariff proposed on certain bakers’ 
materials, and the following resolution 
was finally adopted: 

“That the present tariff bill before the 
houses of Congress contains in the several 
clauses generally called thé agricultural 
‘lauses, dealing with food products and 
the first necessities of life, an unwarrant- 
ed overcharge in the proposed schedules 
that will inflict on the consuming public 
1 grievous burden of increased cost in 

eryday life; 

“That we, as representing the baking 
‘udustry that each day sells our product 
‘o the consuming public, have serious ob- 

ection to the present schedule imposed 


on eggs, nuts and flour, which schedules~ 


place upon us the need of collecting from 
every household in this state a daily levy 
for the benefit of certain few semiagri- 
cultural interests ; : 

“That we are particularly resentful of 
‘he sectional attitude of the state of Cali- 

ornia as expressed in its congressional 

‘presentatives, that seek through these 
excess duties forced on nuts to gather 
through us a premium of better than 10c 
ib more in these days of ‘normalcy’ than 
vas ever secured before for such quan- 
‘ity and quality of almonds that they 
‘nanage to raise under the natural exi- 
gencies of their climate and soil, about 
one ninth of the almonds consumed each 
year in this repubic; 

“That we charge to the California rep- 
resentatives disservice to the republic and 
pernicious sectionalism in leading the 
fight to increase by over 100 per cent the 
tariff schedule on eggs in various forms, 
thus denying us the same right of free 
'mport on this commodity which that com- 
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modity has in export trade, the relation 
of which is about three times as much in 
export as the amount imported. 

“That we record at this time our pro- 
test against any manipulation of the 
sugar schedule upward during the coming 
discussion before the Senate on this im- 
portant clause; and that we herewith 
petition our senior senator from Ohio, 
the Hon. Atlee Pomerene, to use his best 
efforts to adjust these improper imposts 
on our trade and customers if oppor- 
tunity offers, and as in the past, when 
the sugar schedule is brought forward 
for discussion, he will again use his vast 
influence and ability in an endeavor to 
hold the duty to a reasonable level.” 

John M. Hartley, of Chicago, talked 
at length on the excess tariff proposed on 
nuts, eggs, sugar and edible fats. He 
recommended that Ohio bakers write to 
their senators and representatives, ex- 
pressing their views as individuals, in 
addition to the resolution adopted by the 
association. 

Horace Crider, president of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, 
urged bakers to advertise more. He also 
advocated co-operation and getting to- 
gether, and forcibly expressed his opin- 
ion against price cutting and other trade 
evils. 

Just prior to the: adjournment, I. K. 
Russell, publicity manager of the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association, addressed’ the 
meeting and fully indorsed the position 
taken by John M. Hartley against the 
excess tariff, and commented favorably 
on the various addresses that had been 
delivered. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


Representatives from 54 firms of the 
allied trades registered, and about 35 
bakers were present. 

A dance was held on the second eve- 
ning, part of the large assembly hall be- 
ing reserved for the use of those at- 
tending the convention. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. was 
represented by Frank F. Felkner. 

Hugh Cahill, Edward Lowe and J. A. 
Wallace ably looked after the interests 
of the Fleischmann Co. 

Frank S. Clark and W. H. Reck- 
steiner attended to the interests of .the 
Montana Flour Mills Co. 

Dr. R. M. Allen came from New York 
in the interest of the research products 
department of the Ward Baking Co. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s contingent 
included R. M. Helm, R. R. Cook and 
E. R. Crawford. 

The Larabee Flour Mills Corporation 
was well represented by J. W. Burns, 
its newly appointed field manager, and 
W. F. Montford. ‘ 

Charles Lantz, Chicago manager of 
the Sparks Milling Co., was an early ar- 
rival. He came to meet R. D. Sparks, 
assistant treasurer of the company. 

Horace Crider, Homestead, Pa., presi- 
dent Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ As- 
sociation, was accompanied by S. S. 
Waters and E. J. Burry, Pittsburgh 
bakers. 

Cincinnati bakers attending were 
Frank Trentman, Adolph Mayer, Emil 
Weigel, Ben Weil, of the Banner-Gro- 
cers’ Baking Co., A. Schmid, Mrs. Her- 
man Haungs. 

W. A. Coffman, recently appointed 
assistant sales manager of Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., was accompanied by 
T. A. Linfitt, special representative. 

Herbert F. Carson, treasurer of the 
American Diamalt Co., had with him 
John Ade and Fred Schneeberger. This 
concern gave away key rings as souve- 
nirs. 

Several representatives of Kansas mills 
reported that sales of new wheat flour 
were scarce, and that buyers up to the 
present had shown little interest in prices 
offered them. 

Charles Timeus, now in his eighty- 
fourth year and an old-time baker of 
Sidney, Ohio, was present. He has been 
established there for the past 52 years, 
and has attended many Ohio conven- 
tions. 

Representatives of oven companies 
present: F. ©. Panuska, Hubbard Oven 
Co; Sid Bennett, Bennett Oven Co; A. 
F. Hartzell, I. E. Allan, Standard Oven 
Co. 
J. W. Carence, of the Campbell Sys- 
tem, Inc., research department, was ac- 
companied by D. F. Leisenring. The lat- 
ter is a Dunwoody Institute graduate 


and was formerly superintendent at the 
company’s Waterloo, Iowa, plant. He 
is now demonstrating “Paniplus.” 

Well-known, flour brokers attending 
included W. A. Holaday, of Holaday & 
McIntosh, and A. C. Smith and Harry 
B. Apple, all of Columbus; Jesse C. 
Stewart, Pittsburgh. 

Gerald Billings, vice president and 
general manager Bakers Products Co., 
reported that business with his com- 
pany had shown much improvement dur- 
ing the past few months. 

C. S. Hurst represented the J. H. Day 
Co. He has been connected with this 
concern for a number of years. This 
firm recently moved its Pittsburgh of- 
fice from 304 McCance Building to 709 
Bessemer Building. 

Representatives of Washburn-Crosby 
Co. present were E. J. Quinn, of the 
Minneapolis office, and R. B. McFarlin, 
W. W. Cavagna and H. M. Williamson, 
from the Akron, Cincinnati and Cleve- 
land offices. 

Paul P. Chapman, assistant sales man- 
ager, and Paul Crissey, looked after the 
interests of the Edward Katzinger Co. 
Mr. Crissey has been appointed adver- 
tising manager, and was attending his 
first Ohio bakers’ convention. 

Brockway Dickie, secretary, and 
George P. Griffin, of the Union Steel 
Products Co., Ltd. Albion, came by 
boat from Detroit, and were accom- 
panied by Sid Bennett, of the Bennett 
Oven Co., Battle Creek. George E. 
Dean, president of the former concern, 
is now enjoying a European trip with 
his son. 

Arthur N. Apple, of the A. N. Apple 
Advertising Service, New York, was re- 
newing acquaintance with the trade. He 
had some good advertising matter for 
bakers. 

Jack Faulds, of the Middleby-Mar- 
shall Oven Co., Chicago, left on July 11 
for the Pacific Coast on a combined 
business and pleasure trip. He expects 
to be absent about six weeks, and on the 
return journey will visit Banff, Lake 
Louise, Winnipeg, etc. Mrs. Faulds ac- 
companied him. 

Officers of trade associations present: 
W. H. Shafer, secretary Ohio Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry, and manag- 
er Cincinnati Merchant Bakers’ Club; 
Bruce M. Warner, secretary Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association; 
John W. Burns, vice president Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry; John 
M. Hartley, secretary Retail Bakers’ As- 
sociation of America; Fred Haller, vice 
president Pennsylvania State Bakers’ 
Association; Frank H. Tanner, secre- 
tary Ohio Millers’ State Association. 

Sorne well-known representatives of 
bakers’ supply and machinery houses 
present were: J. P. McNally, Schulze 
Advertising Service; J. P. Burns, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co; H. N. Wein- 
stein, Malt-Diastase Co; M. D. Stone, 
Procter & Gamble Co; R. K. Lessey and 
O. H. Wilts, Hammersley Mfg. Co; P. 
O. Diedrichs, American Oven & Machine 
Co; F. Weber, Triumph Mfg. Co; A. 
Katzenberg, Union Machinery Co; Paul 
Lauterbur, Peerless Bread Machine Co; 
J. S. Spatz, Century Machine Co; E. C. 
Baum, C. E. Barbour, William Eich, Joe 
Lowe Co,, Inc; J. D. Shoptaugh, Lock- 
wood Mfg. Co; J. W. Chase, Menasha 
Printing & Carton Co; Lee Roush, Falk 
American Potato Flour Corporation; D. 
J. Vereeke, Read Machinery Co;_V. V. 
Nelson, Central Ohio Bakers’ Supply 
Co; Fred D. Pfening, Thomson Machine 
Co. 

Among mill representatives present 
were: Austin George, Red Wing (Minn.) 
Milling Co; E. McDaniel, National Mill- 
ing Co; C. E. Monck, Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co. Inc; E. G. Knerr, Fairchild 
Milling Co; A. L. Stubbs, Stokes Milling 
Co; W. D. Hollaway, William Kelly 
Milling Co; J. F. Hall, George M. Col- 
lins, O. B. Grosvenor, Weber Flour Mills 
Corporation; James R. Monahan, A. E. 
Grundstein, Joseph N. Lipford, New 
Prague Flouring Mill; G. A. Murphy, 
Kansas City Milling Co; O. A. Hasen- 
berg, H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co; W. S. 
Pryor, Duluth-Superior Milling Co; A. 
A. Lederer, Lederer Milling Co; C. A. 
Jones, J. Spagnol, St. Paul Milling Co; 
W. F. Steele, Marshall Milling Co; 
George A. Daut, Eagle Roller Mill Co; 
A. L. Makley, Big Diamond Mills Co; 


‘ Harry C. Bryant, Lindsborg Milling & 
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Elevator Co; George Boyle, Abilene 
Flour Mills Co; Joseph O. Laird, Star & 
Crescent Milling Co; W. S. McClintic, 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co; Her- 
man Wright, David Stott Flour Mills, 
Inc; E. M. Stults, Buckeye Cereal Co. 

E. M. Moss represented the Reciprocal 
Insurance Exchange, and C. D. Mac- 
Dowell the Bakers Review. 


A. S. Purves. 





MISLEADING BREAD LABELS 


New York City Court Defines Whole Wheat 
Bread—Fleischmann’s New Building 
Burned—New Buffalo Bread Plant 

New York, N. Y., July 22.—A case of 
importance to every baker has just end- 
ed here. Magistrate Harris, upon com- 
plaint of the New York health depart- 
ment, has found Cushman’s Sons, Inc., 
guilty of the misuse of a whole wheat 
label upon a loaf of bread containing at 
least 50 per cent white flour. Sentence 
was suspended on the ground that the 
evidence showed that the accused baking 
corporation had abandoned the practice, 
which also was previously commonly fol- 
lowed by other big baking concerns. 
Cushman’s Sons, Inc., is now manufac- 
turing a loaf of genuine whole wheat 
bread containing all of the wheat. 

It was the first case of this kind in the 
United States. Elwood M. Rabenold, 
legal adviser of the American Bakers’ 
Association, directed the defense, which 
was based on the theory that, inasmuch 
as there is no statutory or legal or dic- 
tionary definition of whole wheat bread 
in America, and as there have never 
been any standards set for the guidance 
of commercial bakers, the defendant had 
not violated any law, and therefore, 
though the bread in question did not 
contain all wheat flour, it was neverthe- 
less no offense, prior to January, 1922, 
to label such bread as “whole wheat.” 

Magistrate Harris, in finding the de- 
fendant guilty, said: “The magnitude of 
the misbranding evil is revealed by the 
character of evidence submitted here. 
Certainly when people are buying whole 
wheat they have no idea that they are 
buying a mixture of certain proportions. 
They have a right to expect whole wheat 
when what they buy is sold under a 
whole wheat label. A label ought never 
to be misleading. A whole wheat label 
covering a loaf that contains 50 or any 
other per cent of white flour is mislead- 
ing. The court finds the defendant 
guilty, but takes into consideration its 
laudable effort to atone for what it calls 
the trade practice of the past, by manu- 
facturing in the present a loaf of bread 
to which is given high praise, and for 
this reason suspends sentence.” 





NEW BREAD FACTORY IN BUFFALO 


One of the most modern bread bak- 
eries will be opened by the National Bis- 
cuit Co. at Buffalo, early in the fall. 
The building will provide 173,000 square 
feet of floor space. A gas plant for pro- 
ducing fuel for oven heat will be in- 
stalled, in addition to an electric power 
plant. The other details of the baking 
are also the last word in efficiency and 
science. The plant will use only auto- 
matic equipment, which will enable the 
company to ‘turn out 7,000 lbs bread per 
hour if necessary. 


SOLDIERS FIGHT FLEISCHMANN FIRE 

More than 100 soldiers of the One 
Hundred and Sixth Infantry, Brooklyn, 
who were in camp at Camp Ogden Mills, 
were pressed into service as fire fighters 
when the new building of the Fleisch- 
mann Yeast Co. at Peekskill was entirely 
destroyed by fire. Although the blaze 
caused a considerable loss, there was no 
change in the manufacturing or delivery 
service, which continued without inter- 
ruption. Due to the efforts of the sol- 
diers and the fire department, the blaze 
was soon under control, The damage is 
estimated at $300,000. 

CONTEST FOR CHILDREN 

The Niagara Baking Co., Lockport, re- 
cently conducted a contest to interest 
the children of the city in its baked 
goods. The winners were given cash 
prizes ranging from $15 to 


NEW TRADE ORGANIZATION 


A new organization is the Albany Ital- 
ian Bakers’ Association. While its pur- 
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pose is more or less social, trade ques- 
tions will also be taken up at the regular 
meetings. 






NOTES 
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stall an additional oven. 


y damaged by a recent fire. 


odern bakery at Glens Falls. 


WY adly damaged by a recent fire. 
ite Satin bakery, Fort Plain. 

J. E. King has opened a new bakery 
t.6 Mechanic Street, Ogdensburg. 

Homer J. Selleck will open a bakery 
in the Tomasso Block, Glens Falls. 

P. Palfy will move his bakery and 
lunchroom to 76 Grand Street, Brooklyn. 

W. J. Foss & Sons will open a bakery 


WA Olean, under the name Quality Baking 
j Co. 


Buchman Bros., Suffern, bakers, are 
Liabilities, $9,986; assets, $1,- 


x ai 
ow 


bankrupt. 
283. 


at Seneca and Cazenovia streets, Buf- 
‘falo. 

Kocher’s bakery, 2500 Main Street, 
Buffalo, have opened a branch at Ken- 
more. 


i r. and Mrs. M. L. Sweet, Norwich, 
£44 “have moved their bakery to 24 East Main 
i Street. 


William J. Schellbach will open a small 
bakery at 266 East Delevan Avenue, 
: Buffalo. 
¥ Mrs. Willard Thomas has succeeded 
4 wr Willard C. Wells in the Hartwick bakery, 
4 Hartford. 


Edward Heck has bought the Hillmer 
bakery and lunchroom on Bergen Street, 
Brooklyn. 

The Queen Bee bakery will be opened 
i at Fifteenth Street and Eighth Avenue, 

New York. 
; Sapia & Pepe have enlarged their bak- 
H ing quarters at 241 West Main Street, 
: Amsterdam. 
at G. H. Handley has erected a cn 
ale addition to his bakery on Ford Street, 
Ogdensburg. 
_L. H. Fuller has purchased the bakery 
| {’ at 959 Jefferson Avenue, Buffalo, from 
4 William Zohn. 
I Michael Lang has bought the bakery of 
John Daubhauser, 244 Ridgewood Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn. 
F The Modern bakery, 933 South Street, 
h Peekskill, is also conducting an up-to- 
date restaurant. 
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Albert H. Crowley has purchased reer 
bakery at Carthage formerly operated 
by M. A. Russell. 
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ii of William Herbstreit, 318 Evergreen 


! Avenue, Brooklyn. 
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her's interest in the bakery at 1361 Fil- 
more Avenue, Buffalo. 

Romualdo Simeone will engage in the, 

anufacture of fancy pastries at 172 
Terrace Street, Buffalo. 

Lemo, Riedel & Bradish have started 
a bakery and will manufacture Snow 
Flake bread at Malone. 

Otto Noetwill erect a one-story frame 
building at 237 Ontario Street, Buffalo, % 
to be used as a bakery. 


+ 

mn ah (/ George Maihofer, 321 State Street, x 
NAA \‘carthage, is installing an additional oven, ‘ 
‘ bd qj 

i 







and will remodel his store. 
Bruno Gruner, 645 Decatur Street, 
is Brooklyn, has sold his bakery and lunch- 
F room to Kurz & Matancyk. 
4 | The Frontier Merchandising Co., Inc., 
i t-Takers of fried cakes, 210 FranklinX 
Street, Buffalo, is bankrupt. Liabilities, 


4 
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B. C. Durkee will build a bakery at X cated at 584 Niagara 
Poolers bakery, Adams, will add an-.f 


The Paraeiso bakery, Watkins, has been X 


Frank Krakowka, Great Bend, will in- X ers bakery and lu 
The Home bakery, Ithaca, was badly X~ 


i Frank Connolly has opened the Day- 


+ a, ight bakery at Canajoharie. 
* D. Linehan & Bro. recently opened’aX caie and retai 


Kehlof’s bakery will open a new store x 


x 


«x 


Gustav Ritter has bought the bakery ~~, 


A. E. Robinson has bought his Part- vat 1053 Bryant Avenue, Bronx. 


$2,524; assets, $2,631. 
general creditors are bakers’ 
houses and milling comp 

A. Schultz will 
1170 Broadway, Buff, 
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merly owned by E. Johnson. 
Daniel Deegan at Geneva. 


Owing $7,479, witty n he Walt- 






voluntary petitio ruptcy. 


has added a new branch at Rayena. 


Ashley J. May, 





gmerly occupie . White, Lake 


The Home bakery, Trumansburg, was x Placid. 


A petition in bankruptcy has been 


HW L pine Dodson bakery has succeeded the fled against Solomon Greenwald, bakery 
Xx 


"4 


Robert T. Stokes 


x 


and lunchroom, 1345 Southern Boulevard, 
Bronx. 

Articles of voluntary dissolution have 
been filed by the Crescent Bread Co., Inc., 
Utica, and the Hancock Baking Co., Inc., 
Elmira. 


Ye Old Time Baki 
bakery at 623 1 
A. E. Robinson 


poration. 
Reinholt T. A 
lina, Syracuse, h 
in the shop, and 
store room. 





as opened a 


esident of the cor- 


cases, etc., in his 


an ice crear partment, and add 


another oven. 

Schikler’s is the name of a new bakery 
Tpis 
concern operates another bakery at 941 
Jennings Street. 


The Crescent Bread Co., Utica, rest 


been purchased by the United Bakeries 
Corporation, of Buffalo, which operates 
akeries in 29 cities. 

M. Oberman, Inc., baking business, New 
York, has been incorporated, with $2,000 
capital stock, by Moses and Caroline 
Oberman and J. F. Quinn. 

The C. & D. Restaurant Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, has been incorporated, with 
$5,000 capital stock, by I. S. Martin, Max 
Van Husen, and Sam Reeser. 

D. Posner’s Successors, Inc., baking 
business, Brooklyn, has been incorpor- 
ated, with $24,000 capital. stock, by D. F. 
Levine, M. A. Posner, and Louis Singer. 


Ralph G. and Herbert M. Kutz, trading 


as Kutz Bros., Buffalo * asked per- 
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Practically all the 
supply 


Philip Ebel has purchased the bakery 
at 4123 Eighth Avenue, Brooklyn, for- 


J. I. Johnston & Bros. have succeeded 
They will 
bakery has been operate as the Whitehouse bakery. 

neida, filed > 4 


The Popular Bakeries’ Co., with head- 
quarters at 88 Hudson Avenue, Albany, 


treet, Buffalo.% 
2439) South Sa- 
néw machinery % 


F. J. Lessaongang, 1305 sate Street, 
{atertown, will ‘ ne lant, in- X 
nl 





mission to use part of the three-story 
brick structure at 1750-1760 Main Street 
for a bakery. 


x The G. & E. Lunch Co., Inc., New 
Y 


ork, bakery and lunchroom, has been in- 
corporated, with $20,000 capital stock, 
by Rubin Gordon, Morris Hayes, and 
Belle Schneider. 

Square Cafeteria, Inc., New York, 
akeries and lunchrooms, has been in- 
corporated, with $10,000 capital stock, 
by Joseph E. Riblin, Rebecca Rosenberg, 
and Joseph Goldman. 

The Pure Food Trading Corporation, 
New York, bakeries, restaurants, etc., has 


tock, by Adolph Mossberg, Israel Fin- 
kelstein and Harry Lesser. 

The Ellenbee Bakery and Restaurant, 
Inc., restaurant, cafe, etc., New York, 
has been incorporated, with $15,800 capi- 
tal stock, by Louis Leon, Benjamin 
Schwartzbarth, and Samuel Blumenthal. 

The estate of Herman W. Braun, of 
Habicht, Braun & Co., manufacturers of 


owe incorporated, with $5,000 capital 





bakers’ and confectioners’ supplies, who 
died May 24, 1919, has been appraised 
at $1,069,199 net, which goes to his 
widow, son and two daughters. 

Bruno C. Scumipt. 





PROGRESSIVE BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The midsummer meeting of the Pro- 
gressive Bakers’ Association was held on 
July 12 at Hancock, Md. It was pre- 
ceded by an excellent beefsteak dinner, 
participated in by about 50 bakers. Presi- 
dent Frank E. Smith, of Cumberland, 
Md., presided. 

The secretary read two letters from 
Canadian flour mills calling the bakers’ 
attention to Canadian flour. This opened 
up a lively discussion, with some of the 
members stating that they had received 
good results from this flour in the past 
year. 

It was unanimously decided to hold a 
family picnic on Aug. 9 at a suitable spot 
near Hagerstown, Md., or Martinsburg, 
W. Va., a committee to perfect arrange- 
ments consisting of J. W. Lloyd and W. 
R. Caskey, of Martinsburg, and C. V. 
Wilkes and E. B. Clark, of Hagerstown. 

President Smith, who is also president 
of the Potomac States Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, called the members’ attention to the 
reorganization plan of that body, and 
stated that there would be a special meet- 
ing of the executive board of the Poto- 
mac States Association, to consider re- 
organizing that association, on Aug. 8, 
at Cumberland, Md. J. H. Woolridge, 
of Washington, D. C., pointed out how 
the bakers could be organized into local 
associations functioning under one cen- 
tral body, with one payment of annual 
dues covering their entire membership, 

hereas ‘many of them are now paying 
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dues into several organizations to derive 
the same benefits. 

It was agreed to establish an employ- 
ment bureau, working through the secre- 
tary’s office. By filing their names with 
the secretary, the members can be sup- 
plied with good help at all times. 

Mr. Woolridge then addressed the 
meeting on the tariff bill now under con- 
sideration by the United States Senate, 
going into details on all commodities used 
by the bakers that are listed for substan- 
tial tariff increases or that are now car- 
rying increased duties. 

It was decided that the August meet- 
ing should be an outing with a baseball 
game and other athletic contests, and 
suitable prizes for the winners. 


NOTES 

P. A. Grill, Baltimore, attorney for 
the Maryland Bakers’ Association, is at 
Atlantic City. 

J. W. Lloyd, W. R. Caskey, S. J. Esser 
and Carl Schneider made up the Martins- 
burg, W. Va., contingent. 

C. Z. Eby, Waynesboro, Pa., and G. A. 
Hall, Chambersburg, Pa., motored 
through with their families. 

Glenn O. Garber, Frederick, Md., sec- 
retary of the Potomac States Bakers’ As- 
sociation, is at Atlantic City with his 
family. 

The Tin Decorating Co., of Baltimorc, 
sent up a supply of small cake boxes 
filled with candy, one being placed at eac!i 
dinner plate. 

S. H. Buley, representing the Red Star 
Milling Co. and the Cannon Valley Mill- 
ing Co., provided the men with plent; 
of good cigars. 

A delegation of Cumberland bakers 
headed by President Smith and Treasurer 
Fogel arrived by automobiles. In the 
party were J. George Smith, D. R. Franv, 
and E. D. Wilson. 

T. F. Bayha, Wheeling, W. Va., past 
president of the Potomac States Bakers’ 
Association, has returned home from an 
outing at Atlantic City. The Bayha bak- 
ery, established in 1847, is one of the 
leading retail shops in Wheeling. 





STOKES ELECTED SECRETARY 





Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers Appoint 
Robert T. Stokes Secretary and Purchasing 
Agent—Succeeds Late Edward Griswold 


Robert T. Stokes, of New York City, 
has been chosen by the directors of the 
Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ As 
sociation as secretary of this association, 
and secretary and purchasing agent of 
the Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers’ Co. 
He succeeds the late Edward Griswold, 
who died suddenly on June 4. The direc 
tors feel that Mr. Stokes, with his broad 
knowledge of chemistry and_ business 
practice, will prove a worthy successor 
to Mr. Griswold. 

Mr. Stokes, after completing his edu 
cation at Dartmouth College, took up 
commercial chemistry, and as technica! 
director of the laboratories of a New 
York consulting chemist, developed 
wide acquaintance with food products 
and with other branches of industria! 
chemistry. In 1910 he became chemis! 
for the Hodgman Rubber Co., Tuckahoe, 
N. Y., and in 1912 chemist and buyer fo" 
Parker, Stearns & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
becoming superintendent of the plant in 
1917. He was invited in 1918 by Sears. 


“ Roebuck & Co., Chicago, to join the sta?! 


of L. H. Crawford, general merchandis 
manager. His varied activities with this 
concern included buying, technical as 
sistance to other buyers, and commercial 
research. 

As secretary of the Biscuit and Cracke' 
Manufacturers’ Association, Mr. Stoke 
will carry out the pelicies of the officer 
and directors, and will pay close atten 
tion to all commercial developments at 
fecting the biscuit and cracker industr) 
As secretary and purchasing agent of th: 
Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers’ Co 
he will exercise a general supervision ove! 
the buying activities of the company, with 
the capable co-operation of M. J. Hogan 
of the western purchasing department. 

Mr: Stokes and A. V. H. Mory, th 
director of the technical bureau of the 
association, are old friends, and wil! 
work in close harmony to advance the 
purposes of the association, especiall) 
“increased ‘sales through improved prod- 
uct.” 
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SELF-RISING FLOUR 





A Statement Concerning Its Character and Value Suggested by an Article 
in The Northwestern Miller of May 24—The Merits of This 
Flour Over That Formerly Sold in the South 


By J. B. McLemore 


Secretary Southeastern Millers’ Association, Nashville, Tenn. 


In the issue of The Northwestern 
Miller for May 24 there appeared an 
article on self-rising flour by Benjamin 
R. Jacobs, and also an editorial upon the 
same subject. The treatment accorded 
this commodity, in our opinion, is some- 
what unfair and misleading. In justice 
to soft wheat millers, practically all of 
whom are now manufacturing self-rising 
flour, the following statement is submit- 
ted. 

The article by Director Jacobs was 
first submitted at the annual convention 
of the American Chemical Society, held 
in the spring, at Birmingham, Ala., and 
was read by T. J. Bryant, chief chemist 
of the Calumet Baking Powder Co. It 
later appeared in the American Food 
Journal. The same arguments have been 
presented by Director Jacobs on other 
occasions, among them at his appearance 
before the Senate committee of the Ken- 
tucky legislature, when an attempt was 
made to put through legislation to con- 
trol the sale of self-rising flour. 

Director Jacobs has been busy with the 
food officials of the southern states by 
correspondence and personal conference, 
and is apparently amply supplied with 
funds for printing and publishing pam- 
phlets regarding self-rising flour. 

Let us assume, however, that these in- 
vestigations and findings by Director 
Jacobs were for pure and unselfish ends, 
merely disinterested efforts, at his own 
expense, to save the stomachs of the peo- 
ple of the South; what is there in his 
statements? His charges are, substan- 
tially, these: (a) use of low grade flour, 
(b) low gluten content, (c) excessive use 
of leavening agents and lack of chemical 
control, (d) Tehevtenstion of leavening 
agents and consequent deficiency in car- 
bon dioxide, (e) poor baking results. 

Every one of these propositions are 
simply and satisfactorily answered in a 
letter to the American Food Journal by 
\. M. Henry, food and drug chemist for 
the state of Florida. So far as we are 
able to ascertain, this is the only public 
statement ever given by any state chemist 
on the subject. Here is what Mr. Henry 
Savs: 

“In December issue of the American 
Food Journal there are two articles that 
treat self-rising flour that are very in- 
teresting. During the past year an in- 
vestigation of prepared .flour with the 
leavening ingredients and salt added, 
commonly called self-rising. flour, as com- 
pared with plain flour prepared with or- 
dinary baking powder, has been made by 
the division of chemistry of the Florida 
department of agriculture. Self-rising 
‘lour, as sold in Florida, is usually pre- 
pared with salt, soda and phosphate. 
There is little, if any, self-rising flour 
prepared with cream of tartar or alum 
baking powders. 

“The analysis of self-rising and plain 
flours of the same grade and similar price 
is about the same. Analysis of bread 
made from self-rising and plain flour 
with phosphate baking powder and salt 
added shows the same amount of ash in 
hoth breads and with similar composition. 
't has been reported that acid phosphate, 
«Ss prepared and used for fertilizer, was 
being used as the acid ingredient of the 
leavening agents in self-rising flour. This 
would be shown by a higher content of 
sulphates in the ash, but analysis has 
failed to show any higher content of sul- 
phates in self-rising flour than in plain 
flour prepared with a phosphate baking 
powder. 

“Reports from wholesalers, jobbers and 
retailers show that at least 90 per cent, 
probably 95 per cent, of the flour sold to 
the domestic trade in Florida is self- 
rising flour. Probably most of the plain 
flour sold is used for making cakes and 
other fancy foods, as practically all of 
this is sold in towns large enough to be 
supplied with baker’s bread, and is the 
highest grade of flour sold. These re- 


ports show that coincident with the in- 
crease in the sale of self-rising flour there 
has been a decrease in the sale of baking 
powder; particularly the cheap and low 
grade baking powders. Likewise, the sale 
of cooking soda has decreased, but not to 
the same extent as bakimg powder, as it 
has various other uses around the home 
than as a leavening agent. The majority 
of self-rising flour sold in Florida is low 
grade, but this is not different from the 
conditions before the introduction of self- 
rising flour, as the majority of flour sold 
in Florida then was low grade. 

“Laboratory experiments and the re- 
ports of merchants both show that the 
loss from deterioration is less with self- 
rising flour than with baking powder. 
This is probably due to two reasons: first, 
flour is not kept on hand as long before 
final consumption as baking powder, 
either by the dealer or consumer; second, 
the leavening ingredients in self-rising 
flour are diluted much more than in bak- 
ing powder and, consequently, do not 
react as readily from atmospheric mois- 
ture. 

“Experience in travelling through the 
rural sections and eating at turpentine 
camps, saw mills, farms and small town 
boarding houses has shown that with the 
use of self-rising flour the old soggy bak- 
ing powder biscuits and the yellow soda 
biscuits have largely disappeared, and it 
is possible to get good biscuits almost 
anywhere at the present time. 

“Self-rising flour, as well as plain flour 
and other foods, is not all good, and needs 
regulation. Self-rising flour is just as 
liable to be short weight, moldy, or full 
of weevils as plain flour. However, lab- 
oratory experiments, reports from mer- 
chants, and observation of the sale and 
use of self-rising flour in the making of 
biscuits, which is the chief use of flour 
in Florida, have shown that self-rising 
flour is a wholesome product that has 
filled a need with a great many people in 
Florida and, when properly made and 
handled, deserves the same consideration 
as any other wholesome food product.” 

Briefly, his conclusions are these: (a) 
low grade flours are sold, but they were 
sold before self-rising flour was intro- 
duced; (b) the quality of the self-rising 
and plain flours of similar price is about 
the same; (c) the old soggy baking pow- 
der biscuit and the yellow soda Biscuit 
have disappeared, a thing that often hap- 
pened from the individual use of leaven- 
ing agents, which does not happen now, 
with self-rising flour; (d) that the de- 
terioration in the leavening agents is less 
with self-rising flour than with baking 
powder (the deficiency, therefore, in car- 
bon dioxide must also be less); (e) that 
good biscuit are now obtainable almost 
anywhere, whereas previous to the in- 
troduction of self-rising flour they were 
soggy and yellow. 

Mr. Henry is not known to the writer 
of this article, but he is a state chemist, 
drawing his salary from the people of 
Florida, where the climate is more moist 
than in probably any other state in which 
self-rising flour is sold. His results are 
given after a painstaking investigation 
of both a scientific and practical char- 
acter. Shall they be accepted, or those 
of a chemist located in Washington, in- 
terested in having his papers read by rep- 
resentatives of baking powder com- 
panies? 

Little is to be gained trom a discussion 
of the comparative gluten content of 
flours. The only question involved here is 
whether self-rising is better or worse than 
other soft wheat flours to which no leav- 
ening agentS have been added. Director 
Jacobs attempts to discredit self-rising 
flour by comparing the gluten content 
thereof with that of hard and spring 
wheat flours, ignoring entirely the fact 
that self-rising flour is usually made from 
soft wheat, and a just comparison would 
be the gluten content of soft instead of 


hard and spring wheat flours. No one 
contends that biscuit flours contain or 
should contain the same percentage of 
gluten as bread flours. Unless, however, 
soft wheat flours are to be barred alto- 
gether, why self-rising? Why obscure the 
issue? 

It is estimated that there are now sold 
in the Southeast annually more than 10,- 
000,000 bbls of self-rising flour, or slight- 
ly more than 50 per cent of the entire 
consumption of wheat flour in that sec- 
tion. This represents the displacement 
of 100,000,000 to 120,000,000 cans of bak- 
ing powder. Leavening materials, the 
very best of them, cost but little in car- 
load quantities. Phosphate can be bought 
for 6c per lb, soda 134¢, and starch 114 c. 
The ingredients in a pound of some bak- 
ing powders, where alum is used, actually 
cost less than 2%c per lb, although re- 
tailing at 25@30c. The miller gets away 
from all of the enormous expense at- 
tached to retailing, being interested in 
selling flour, not baking powder. The 
differential on self-rising flour is ap- 
proximately 25c per bbl over plain. The 
sale of this 10,000,000 bbls of self-rising 
flour, therefore, effects a saving to the 
southern people of from $25,000,000 to 
$27,000,000 per annum. It is the loss of 
this business which has inspired the at- 
tacks upon self-rising flour. Some bak- 
ers have, unfortunately, fallen for the 
propaganda of the baking powder inter- 
ests. 

For a long time the merits of self-rising 
flour were never placed before the con- 
suming public by advertising or personal 
solicitation. Only just recently has this 
been spasmodically done. The flour has, 
therefore, travelled on its own merits, 
making good where lodged, but constant- 
ly growing in popularity, until now, as 
above stated, more than 50 per cent of 
all of the flour sold in the Southeast is 
of this kind. Is it reasonable to suppose 
that such progress could have been made 
if the article were even remotely as de- 
ficient as claimed by Mr. Jacobs? 

Self-rising, as is well known to every- 
one, is simply plain flour to which has 
been added phosphate and soda for leav- 
ening, and a small amount of salt for 
seasoning. ‘There is no mystery about 
its manufacture. The percentage of 
phosphate and soda has been carefully 
worked out by the very best chemical 
laboratories, and an almost identical 
formula is used. When mills began the 
manufacture of this article, no change 
was made in their processes for produc- 
ing flour, the only additional step being 
the installation of the mixer, into which 
the flour and the leavening agents are 
run. . Before the discovery of self-rising 
flour, the full product of the soft wheat 
mills in the South was sold to the con- 
suming trade of that section, and there 
were, of course, short patents and clears. 
When self-rising flour was introduced, 
the mills merely added to these same 
flours the leavening agents, and contin- 
ued to sell this flour as heretofore; how- 
ever, branding it self-rising instead of 
plain. 

No peculiar kind of flour has ever 
been manufactured for self-rising. It is 
the same flour which the southern people 
have been eating for generations. Wheth- 
er this flour should be better or worse 
is a matter over which there might well 
be some debate, but certainly the intro- 
duction of the leavening agents into this 
flour has neither raised nor lowered its 
quality; the quality has remained the 
same. Neither is there any more chance 
for deception with self-rising flour than 
with plain flour. The quality is as easi- 
ly detected in the one case as in the 
other. 

No reputable mill or blender is op- 
posed to proper control, by standatdiza- 
tion or otherwise, of the manufacture 
and sale of this article. It is, neverthe- 
less, difficult to see how the flour, itself, 
can be standardized, unless plain flour is 
first subjected to this treatment. If the 
milling industry is ready for standardi- 
zation of plain flour, so is the self-risin 
flour manufacturer. It has been found, 
whenever a fair investigation has been 
made, that the deterioration‘in baking 
powder is more rapid than in self-risin 
flour. If a can of baking powder coul 
be kept closed, this might not be true, 
but you cannot use baking powder with- 
out opening the can, and deterioration 
immediately begins. For that reason the 
residuum from the use of baking pow- 
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ders is usually larger in actual practice 
than from culver flour. This resid- 
uum in the case of phosphate baking 
powder is admittedly harmless, whereas 
in the case of alum baking powders it 
might have the contrary effect. There- 
fore, unless some scheme can be hit upon 
for standardization of baking powder 
when and as it is used by the house- 
wife, it would be somewhat unfair to un- 
dertake the standardization of the ingre- 
dients in self-rising flour. 

However, the manufacturer of self- 
rising flour is not even opposed to the 
prescription by food authorities of a 
definite formula for the admixture of 
phosphate and soda. If it is to the best 
interests of the consuming public that 
this be done, no maufacturer would be 
so foolish as to oppose it, for in the last 
analysis the interests of the consumer 
and the manufacturer are identical, and 
the wise manufacturer, recognizing this 
principle, is always willing to accept any 
regulation which will insure the consum- 
er a dependable and satisfactory prod- 
uct. The self-rising flour manufacturer 
does not, however, look with favor upon 
the establishment of standards proposed 
by the baking powder trust. ‘This has 
been the source of the only standards 
mentioned, as shown by legislation which 
has been introduced in the various south- 
ern states, and which has been defeated. 

Self-rising manufacturers (and _ that, 
of course, means soft wheat millers, for 
the blender, although the originator, is 
now a comparatively small factor) have 
no quarrel to pick with the baker. If 
the bakers will supply a better product at 
equal cost, they will get the business; 
otherwise, not. The wise baker will bend 
his energies toward improving the qual- 
ity of his goods and service, and leave 
off intermeddling with self-rising flour. 

As a matter of fact, there is little con- 
flict between the baker and the manufac- 
turer of self-rising flour. It is extreme- 
ly doubtful whether self-rising flour has 
encouraged, to any extent, home baking. 
Southern people have for many genera- 
tions eaten hot bread—biscuits, cakes, 
waffles, etc. A large percentage will con- 
tinue to do so. It is merely a question 
of whether they will buy leavening agents 
separately, and do their own blending, or 
purchase self-rising flour, where the 
leavening ingredients are scientifically 
added and sold at low cost. The issue 
is therefore mainly, if not entirely, be- 
tween the manufacturers of baking pow- 
ders and of self-rising flour. 

On the whole, it is our firm convic- 
tion that the bread of the southern peo- 
ple has been vastly improved by the use 
of self-rising flour. If it were not so, 
why should the baking powder manufac- 
turer become so concerned? Do we wor- 
ry over the failures of our competitors? 

We must take conditions as we find 
them. There were formerly 10 baking 
failures to one now. Is the elimination 
of the soggy and yellow biscuit good, or 
bad, for the health of the people? Shall 
we return to the old way or accept the 
new and better one? Several million 
biscuit eaters (poor, misguided mortals 
though they be) have answered the last 
question quite satisfactorily to them- 
selves, and all the shouting of psuedo- 
scientists and food faddists is now and 
will continue to be for them as a voice 
in the wilderness. The housewife’s prac- 
tical experience has taught her some- 
thing which the keen eyes of the disin- 
terested chemists have been unable to 
discover. Truly the oven is the court of 
last appeal. There self-rising flour has 
made its case, and there been vindicated. 
What more is necessary? 





ASSUMPTION OF DEBTS 

The Michigan supreme court has af- 
firmed judgment in favor.of plaintiff in 
the case of Commercial Milling Co. vs. 
Schiemann, 188 N.W. 355, on account of 
goods sold to a partnership to whose 
bakery business in Detroit defendant 
succeeded. The mill relied on an agree- 
ment on defendant’s part to assume the 
firm’s indebtedness, as evidenced by a 
bill of sale. The suit was defended on 
the ground that there had been no deliv- 
ery of the bill of sale to defendant, but 
the court finds that, after the agreement 
was reduced to writing, defendant imme- 
diately assumed management and control 
of the business. This is held to have been 
sufficient to charge him with liability to 
the mill. A. L. H. Srreer. 
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TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY CONTROL 





(Continued from page 362.) 


is the same as the refrigeration system 
used in cold storage plants, the cold being 
produced 7 the expansion of liquefied 
ammonia. It has the disadvantage that 
the cold pipes quickly become covered 
with frost, and in this manner the air is 
constantly being deprived of its moisture 
or humidity, which is deposited on the 
pipes. 

Another system makes use of a spray 
of water through which a large volume 
of air is forced. The air, after being 
washed, is then driven into the dough 
room. By this method three things are 
accomplished: first, the dust and such 
odors and gases as are soluble in water 
are removed, thereby purifying the air; 
second, the air is cooled, owing to the 
evaporation of some of the water; and 
third, the air is moistened, that is, its 
humidity is increased. All these things 
are of advantage to the fermenting 
doughs, as in a moist atmosphere doughs 
are not crusted. 

The subject of moistness or humidity 
of the air will be discussed in more detail 
later. When water evaporates from a 
shallow pan or from a wet cloth, or by 
being sprayed into the air, the air is not 
only moistened but the evaporation cools 
the air very materially. It is common 
in the southwestern United States and 
Mexico for the inhabitants to keep water 
cold by putting it in an olla or large, 
unglazed earthenware jar. The olla is 
hung in the shade of a tree where the 
wind can blow on it. The slow seepage 
and evaporation of the water on the out- 
side surface cools the water inside often 
20 or 30 degrees lower than the air. Ice- 
less refrigerators covered with cloth, 
making use of this principle, are also in 
use. Tightly woven cloth bags through 
which the water slowly oozes are cus- 
tomarily used on Australian railroad 
trains and by automobilists in the west- 
ern states to cool water according to this 
principle. 

No really inexpensive systems for cool- 
ing the bakery are in use except those 
based upon this principle. In the evapo- 


ration of one pound of water at about 
68 degrees, about 2,942 cubic feet of air 
would be reduced from a temperature of 
88 degrees to 68 degrees, while if a pound 
of ice were melted and raised to a tem- 
perature of 68 degrees, only 504 cubic 
feet would be reduced in temperature 
from 88 degrees to 68 degrees. In other 
words, the principle of evaporation of 
water for the production of a cooling 
effect is actually about five times as effec- 
tive as the melting of ice. 

We see no reason, however, why these 
two methods could not be combined in a 
small bakery for use during hot weather 
by installing some large metal pans near 
the ceiling of the room it was required to 
cool, and an electric fan which would 
continually force the air over the ice. 
The melting ice water could be allowed 
to run over cloths to act as wicks for 
the distribution ot the water, and at the 
same time evaporate the water by the 
action of the air from. the fan blowing 
against their surfaces. In the end, how- 
ever, such a home made system would 
probably not be as effective or any less 
expensive than the installation of one of 
the simple commercial humidifying sys- 
tems which are available at as low a cost 
as $600. 

When other methods are not available, 
an occasional sprinkling of the floor of 
a small room lightly with cold water will 
perceptibly cool the atmosphere. Or cold 
water put in large shallow pans will both 
cool the air and humidify it, with advan- 
tage to fermenting doughs. 

Another method of cooling that is 
sometimes available is drawing air from a 
basement or cool underground cave or 
cellar. As cold air falls and hot air 
rises, the inlet of such a system should 
be located near the ceiling of the room. 
When other methods are impractical, the 
addition of shaved ice to the fermenting 
dough is of advantage. If the doughs 
cannot be kept sufficiently cool, it is 
important to use a large quantity of yeast 
and run very short fermentations. The 
yeast used should be a good, fresh, vig- 
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orous one, and the proof should be very 
short. 

The problem of making and keeping 
the doughs warm enough in cold weather 
is one whose solution is more clearly evi- 
dent than the problem hitherto discussed. 
Nevertheless many a bakery has serious 
trouble with its bread on account of too 
cold doughs, sometimes due to using too 
cold flour, but more often due to too cold 
a dough room. 

It is not good practice to use too cold 
flour and to try to compensate by using 
very hot water. In the first place, there 
is some danger of too high heat damaging 
some of the flour or killing the yeast. In 
the second place, flour that has been 
stored in a cold atmosphere since manu- 
facture will usually not be mature enough 
for bread making, or at least not of as 
good quality as though it had been stored 
at the most desirable temperature, which 
is about 70 degrees. 

The small baker, because of the fact 
that his individual doughs are usually 
smaller and. fewer in number than the 
large baker, will in winter very likely 
experience more trouble on account of 
that fact alone. The heat of fermenta- 
tion developed in a large mass of dough 
will be greater than in a smaller one, and 
if a small dough and a large one, both of 
the same temperature, are both exposed 
to air that is of the same temperature but 
too dry, they will be cooled and crusted 
unequally. The smaller dough will be 
cooled more rapidly than the larger by 
the relatively more rapid evaporation of 
water that takes place, for the same rea- 
son that a red hot horseshoe cools more 
quickly than a large steel ingot. It is 
for just this reason that in making bak- 
ing tests in the laboratory it is necessary 
to run fermentations at a somewhat high- 
er temperature than in ordinary commer- 
cial baking, and also it is for the same 
reason that we recommend somewhat 
higher temperaturgs for home bakings, 
especially in dry climates and in winter. 

If the dough room is well insulated and 
has tight, double windows, a great deal 
of heat will be conserved and fuel saved. 
Much heat may be lost through a very 
narrow crack when the wind blows. By 
supplying warm, moist air, there is a 
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double economy, as doughs will be neither 
crusted nor cooled as they would be by 
dry air of the same temperature; further- 
more, moist air retains and conveys heat 
better than dry air of the same tempera- 
ture, even though a cubic foot of dry air 
weighs more than a cubic foot of moist 
air. 

This leads to the subject of humidity, 
which is of nearly as great importance 
to the baker as temperature. The amount 
of water vapor or invisible moisture in 
the air is known as the humidity. When 
the air contains all the water that it is 
possible to hold, it is said to be saturated. 
Warm air will contain more water than 
cold air; hence, if saturated warm air is 
cooled, part of the water is deposited as 
dew or rain. Saturated air at 80 degrees 
Fahrenheit will hold 11 grains of water 
per cubic foot or twice as much water 
as saturated air at 59 degrees. The num 
ber of grains of water per cubic foot ji 
known as the absolute humidity. Th 
relative humidity or percentage of humid 
ity is that per cent which the amount o! 
water present bears to the amount o 
water which would be necessary to satu 
rate the air at that temperature. If ther« 
are 5% grains present and if at that 
temperature 11 grains would be the satu 
rated amount, there is 50 per cent rela 
tive humidity. 

The exact determination of the amoun 
of moisture in air is made by an instru 
ment known as the hygrometer o 
psychrometer, or by using what is calle 
dew-point apparatus. There are mor 
convenient but usually less accurate in 
struments known as hygrodeiks and hai: 
hygrometers. Some of the best make ot 
hair hygrometers are worthy of recom 
mendation, and should be in the doug! 
room of every bakery. Long experienc 
has demonstrated that 70 to 75 per cent 
of humidity in the air of the dough room 
is the best condition and will avoid al! 
crusting of doughs. The baker’s object 
must, then, be to maintain as nearly as 
possible, both summer and winter, a tem- 
perature of 80 or 82 degrees and a rela- 
tive humidity of 70 or 75 per cent. 

In large modern installations, there ar 
heating and cooling appliances and hu 
midifying apparatus, all under the auto 
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matic control of temperature and humid- 
ity instruments (thermostats and humido- 
stats). With this equipment, properly 
installed and efficiently working, two of 
the conditions most subject to variation 
and trouble are brought closely under 
control, and uniformity of product more 
nearly assured. The smaller bakery, by 
careful and constant watch of thermom- 
eter and hygrometer, and personal atten- 
tion to the control of the temperature and 
humidity, may maintain the quality of 
the bread nearly uniform the year around, 
and avoid many difficulties often unjustly 
attributed to flour or yeast or other ma- 
terials. 


WISCONSIN TRADE BETTER 


Improved Industrial Situation Stimulates 
Bread Demand—Bakers Remodeling and 
Enlarging Plantse—Prices. Steady 

Minwavukegk, Wis., July 22.*-One of the 
inmost encouraging developments in a gen- 
cril survey of the bakery trade in the 
in'crior of Wisconsin is the large number 
of changes of location being made by 
owners of shops in the smaller communi- 
ties, as well as the erection of new bak- 
t 








ics or extensions of existing plants to 
sii needed capacity. There has been 
soe elimination of shops, but the per- 
centage is very small. 

‘: Milwaukee, expansion is going for- 
ward, although perhaps not on quite so 
cuve a scale as in the interior. It may 

unfair to draw such comparisons, in 
View of the number of large wholesale 
baking concerns which in the last few 
)curs have made relatively enormous in- 
creases in capacity. The neighborhood 
hy ceries here are faring well, and prog- 
ress is being made in the face of the 
anaes conditions which continue to 

Sales of bread by both wholesale and 
retail bakeries are holding up well, not- 
“ithstanding the exodus for vacations or 
residence at country places during the 
‘ot months. The loss occasioned by this 
“suse seems to be compensated for by 
‘ne extraordinary number of tourists re- 
corded in Milwaukee this year. Local 
hotels report that the holidays and week 
ends this year have brought 25@150 per 
cent more guests than last year or the 
year previous, while restaurants have en- 


The Small Bakery Often Has Trouble on Account of Badly Regulated Temperature 


joyed a liberal increase in patronage on 
week-days, Sundays and holidays. 

The average price of bread has not un- 
dergone any material change since the 
advance early in May, for flour prices 
have been holding‘the level upon which 
the advance of lc per loaf was predi- 
cated. Bakers have looked for lower 
prices, and still adhere to the policy of 
buying flour:only as consumptive needs 
dictated. 

Even the fact that offers of new crop 
flour from the Southwest were virtually 
on a level with old crop flour at a time 
when, usually, past years have witnessed 
considerable discounts under old, does not 
seem to have convinced bakers that they 
will be able to buy at less than existing 
levels. Apprehension over the effect of 
the railroad labor trouble quickened de- 
mand, but this was really inconsiderable, 
for it is hard to try to make any one 
believe the strike will not be settled be- 
fore rail transportation reaches a tie-up 
that would endanger the food supply of 
the country. 

Bread consumption has been increasing 
slowly but steadily for the past three 
months, and one of the reasons is that 
factories are again belching smoke every 
day. In some lines of industry shops are 
even working night shifts to fill orders, 
the automobile trade being the most im- 
pressive example. This re-employment 
of men, who have been working part time 
or not at all for 12 to 24 months naturally 
has had a beneficial effect on bread sales. 

It is believed that this condition not 
alone will continue to exist, but that the 
recent improvement in the industrial situ- 
ation will be accentuated. With the rail- 
road shopmen’s strike and coal mining 
troubles once out of the way, it is felt 
that the principal possibilities of inter- 
ruption of industrial progress will be 
eliminated. 


AUGUST BERGENTHAL PASSES 


August Bergenthal, one of the founders 
of the Red Star Compressed Yeast & 
Products Co; Milwaukee, and a well- 
known figure in the bakery industry of 
this country, died July 6 at the age of 70 
years. He was secretary-treasurer and 
general manager of the company. His 
son, Bruno Bergenthal, has been identi- 
fied with the business since his youth, and 
for several years has assumed more and 


more of the active management, which 
now comes entirely into his charge. 


BAKERY UNIT ORGANIZED 

The Wisconsin National Guard has or- 
ganized a bakery company, which will 
have its headquarters at Mauston, near 
Camp Douglas, the state military reser- 
vation where the guard holds its encamp- 
ments every summer. The new unit has 
been accorded federal recognition by the 
Department of War, which will supply 
equipment as soon as the organization is 
perfected. It is expected that by the 
time of the annual encampment next sum- 
mer it will be in a position to supply 
practically all of the bread required at 
Camp Douglas. 


HANDLES BIG BREAD ORDER 


The Sturgeon Bay (Wis.) Baking Co. 
has completed one of the largest orders 
in its history. It called for 1,500 loaves 
a day for the occupants of the numerous 
camps established in Door County during 
the picking season in this famous cherry 
growing district. Extra help had to be 
engaged in both the production and wrap- 
ping departments. The Co-operative 
Orchard Co., of Sturgeon Bay, one of the 
largest growers in Door County, has been 
filling bread requirements of pickers’ 
camps with a bakery of its own, which it 
is doubling in size, enabling it to care for 
the needs of 8,000 to 10,000 pickers next 
season. 


FERMENTONE DEMAND GROWING 


Excellent progress has been made in 
recent months by the malt extract depart- 
ment of the Pabst Corporation, Milwau- 
kee, in extending the popularity and sale 
of Fermentone, “the superlative yeast 
food.”. It has been necessary to effect 
constant enlargement of the output to 
meet the growing demands, and further 
extension of production is contemplated. 


NOTES 


The Schram bakery has been established 
in the Tully Building, on Central Avenue, 
Marshfield. 

A Reed cake mixer with motor drive 
has recently been installed in the John 
R. Griesbaum bakery, Beaver Dam. 

R.*Rappel recently opened his new 
shop at Sheboygan, which operates under 
the Electrik-Maid franchise. On the first 
day 264 women customers registered, and 


received serviceable shopping bags as sou- 
venirs. 

The Adams (Wis.) Sanitary bakery has 
undergone a thorough renovation and the 
entire interior has been refinished in white 
enamel. : 

The Home bakery, Ladysmith, owned 
by C. Redmond, has been moved from 
the Worden Building to the Crandall 
Building. 

Earl Morch, of Waukesha, has opened 
a shop under the Electrik-Maid franchise 
in the Peterson Building, 107 North Main 
Street, Waupaca. ; 

Mrs. Augusta Steele, Waukesha, has 
completed a modern block opposite her 
former location on Broadway, for the 
Home bakery, which she owns. 

H. E. Krueger, 1040 Holton Street, Mil- 
waukee, is completing work on a new 
bakery, warehouse and office building, 28 
x50, at Holton and Center streets. 

The David Buglass Co., Portage, has 
installed a combination sifting and mix- 
ing machine, electrically operated, to in- 
crease the efficiency and sanitarv perfec- 
tion of the bakery department. 

The Twin City Extract Co, a new 
manufacturing and wholesale business 
opened at Marinette by James Pederson 
and William and Frank Gunderson will 
make extracts, sirups, beverages, etc. 

Alex Janzer, proprietor of the Palace 
bakery, Hartford, will build a two-story 
addition, 22x65, to be used as a workshop 
and warehouse. The installation of elec- 
trically operated equipment and other 
improvements will cost about $8,000. 


Paul Reuter, until recently connected 
with Piper Bros., bakers, Madison, has 
purchased the wholesale bakery and re- 
tail store at 1316 Williamson Street from 
the Sawyer Bread Co. The latter will 
continue to operate its other retail stores 
in Madison. 


The Home bakery, Algoma, with agen- 
cjes at Forestville, Casco, Kewaunee, 
Luxemburg, Maplewood and Lena, is 
trebling the capacity of its shop, to bring 
up the output to a level with demand. 
When the improvements are finished the 
daily output will be over 3,000 loaves. A 
continuous oven, dough mixer and other 
new machinery are being installed. Jo- 
seph Knaapen is owner and manager of 
the business. L. E. Meyer. 
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Partial Settlement of Scottish Strike—Difficulties of Irish Bakers—Assassi- 
nation of Edward Devine—Slump in Trade of Large London Factories 


Lonpnon, Enca., July 1.—After the 
usual fencing, the strike, which, with 
the truce between some of the parties, 
was really no strike, has been, in a sort 
of way, settled over Scotland, but not 
in the Glasgow factories. As I suggest- 
ed in these notes, the Glasgow operatives 
were beaten by the factories. The 
majority of the men were quite con- 
scious of the position after the first 
week, and would have returned to work 
but for the attitude of their union. 

The large bakers would not even com- 
promise their position by agreeing to 
the truce which the smaller bakers in 
Glasgow and in other towns had signed, 
but resolutely held to the terms of their 
first offer. Their ingenuity and the re- 
sources at their command enabled them 
to carry on, and the supply of free 
labor was being augmented daily. The 
old employees soon began to dribble 
back to their situations, and the great 
majority would go now, but employers 
refuse to dismiss the men who came to 
them in the emergency. There are thus 
many unemployed bakers in Glasgow. 

This result has the same lesson for 
workmen that the London strike had, 
some two years ago; there are men who 
have always been in good situations who 
are now among the unemployed; in Lon- 
don some of the older men never were 
able to return to their own vocation. 

To the employers the lesson is the same 
as that of the Belfast strike before the 
war. Then the Belfast employers adopt- 
ed new labor-saving methods, and came 
to realize that greater reliance can be 
placed on machinery than on workmen. 
Glasgow employers are also now anxious 
to install labor-saving machines of every 
kind, and the expert table and oven 
hands are thus becoming less indis- 
pensable. 

So far as the Glasgow factories are 
concerned, the hours of work are ar- 
ranged to suit the exigencies of the trade, 
the wages remaining as before at $20 
per week. 

The general settlement for the rest 
of Scotland has been made by an arbiter. 
He evidently accepts as true the assump- 
tion that in small bakeries, where few 
men are employed, the operatives do 
not work so hard as in bakeries with 
larger staffs. Where the staff is less 
than five adults and two lads, the week- 
ly hours, exclusive of overtime, are to 
be 47, but in bakeries with the staff stat- 
ed, or larger, the hours are to be only 45. 

If there is any alteration in the staff 
after the award is made, the hours of 
work are not to be altered from what 
they are at present. This is evidently 
a provision to prevent employers whose 
staffs are above the border line from dis- 
missing an employee so as to get into 
the category of those who are allowed 
47 hours. 

In the case of the 45-hour week, the 
day hours, including Saturday, should 
be 74% per day; in the case of the 47- 
hour week the working time should be 
made up of five days of eight hours, with 
seven hours on Saturday. A little lati- 
tude is left to employers and operatives 
to adjust the daily work to suit the con- 
ditions entailed by local holidays and 
other circumstances. 

Both parties profess to be pleased 
with the award. The bias is certainly, 
however, toward the employers, particu- 
larly on account of a 5 o'clock start 
being allowed, with early men at 3. 


IRISH BAKERS’ TROUBLES 


The leading Belfast bakery firm, In- 
glis & Co., has declared a 10 per cent 
dividend, with a bonus of 1s per share, 
free of income tax, which is really equiv- 
alent to a dividend of 19 per cent. This 
firm, the largest in Ireland, has had its 
vans destroyed and its products boy- 
cotted in the outlying counties in which 
the population is predominantly Roman 
Catholic and, like other Belfast firms, 
has thus lost a great amount of trade. 
This extraordinary financial prosperity 
is therefore all the more surprising. 


Another Belfast concern, Messrs. Ber- 
nard Hughes & Co., has had the lament- 
able experience of having its managing 
director, Edward Devine, murdered in 
his own office. Mr. Devine was highly 
respected on all sides, and took no part 
in political affairs. But the firm is the 
largest bakery in the north the proprie- 
tors of which are Roman Catholics, and 
this was evidently the blind for perpe- 
trating a dastardly act, the real object 
of which was evidently robbery, as the 
firm had, on the day when the crime was 
enacted, all Saturday’s receipts to be 
sent to the bank. It is stated that there 
were seven men engaged in the raid. 

This is the socom manager of a large 
bakery concern who has been assassinat- 
ed. About 18 months ago the manager 
of Messrs. Thompson’s, Ltd., Cork, was 
shot on the open road, while driving 
home. No one was brought to justice in 
that case. 

While these individual cases. are start- 
ling, there is steady trouble préssing the 
trade on all hands in both the north and 
the south. The Irish Association of 
Master Bakers, the members of which 
belong to all parts of Ireland and who 
are always the very best of friends, has 
almost suspended its corporate life dur- 
ing the present troublous happenings. 
The annual meeting is overdue, but is 
not likely to be held. Masters in the 
north would find it quite unsafe to at- 
tend meetings in any center in the 
south, and masters in the south would be 
in the same predicament if visiting the 
north. 

The elections, now being held, show 
very plainly that the Trish people have 
no sympathy with the present tryanny, 
and among the people there probably is 
not one baker who desires its continu- 
ance. English bakers are equally anxious 
with their Irish friends to have Ireland 
a free country for bakers again, as 
there are very many close friendships 
between them, and Ireland was becom- 
ing quite a favorite touring center for 
English and Scottish bakers on holiday. 


COSTINGS 


Costings is not a new word, but it’ is 
being put to new use in bakery circles 
here. Costings has always been recog- 
nized as an essential part of bookkeep- 
ing, in trading as well as in manufactur- 
ing business,“ but a “school,” or “cult” 
seems to be forming of costings enthusi- 
asts, whose pose is that costings does not 
belong to bookkeeping, but is a new and 
a wonderful process just discovered. 
The funny thing about the business is 
that each enthusiast has a system of his 
own, each is the best, and the experts 
cannot agree. 

The mechanical part of the system 
seems to consist in gathering and tabu- 
lating plenty of detail figures about 
separate articles of manufacture, and 
working out gross profits in percentages. 
But although it is the business of one 
or more bookkeepers to get and enter all 
their details of material used, the figures 
have to be obtained from the users, and 
it is the experience of every one who 
has to do with operative bakers and con- 
fectioners that quantities so obtained are 
not reliable. Thus it is that, whatever 
figures are used, adjustments become a 
regular part of the system. 

It is essential, to obtain correct figures 
for such adjustments, that stocks of all 
materials be carefully taken once a week, 
and the stock figures have to be used to 
correct or adjust the detail figures com- 
piled during the week from data sup- 
plied by the workmen. Evidently the 
stock figures are in themselves sufficient 
without the details, while the latter are 
by no means sufficient without the stock 
figure corrections. In small businesses, 
well managed, the stock figures are used 
alone. 

The costings experts and enthusiasts 
are very keen on finding units that can 
be applied universally and easily in such 
departments as, say, labor oncost. There 
is a costings committee investigating this 
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matter, and its method of procedure is to 
collect data from certain firms as to 
their labor costs per cent for manufac- 
turing, respectively, bread and confec- 
tionery. ‘The purpose evidently is to 
discover some average in each case that 
may be applied universally. If the fig- 
ures are ever published, they will cer- 
tainly be wrong for nearly every firm, 
and very wrong for some. 

There is no standardization yet in the 
bread and confectionery trades, either in 
the matter of methods or equipment, and 
there can therefore be no correct figure 
for labor oncost applicable to all cases. 
The figures may be nearer right for the 
individual bakery, and most correct if 
obtained on the “scientific management” 
system of observation over a fixed period 
under definite conditions, than if the 
method is that of taking an average of 
ordinary work. The reason is that some 
kinds of goods are easily made, and the 
labor oncost for these is low, while for 
other sorts of goods it is high. 

In the ordinary course of work in a 
bakery, the proportion of one kind of 
work to another, or the amount of work, 
may vary week by week, while the labor 
charges remain steady, and so arises the 
difficulty of determining a unit cost of 
work that is more than approximate. 
But the costings enthusiasts will not ad- 
mit to anything less than simplicity and 
complete exactitude. They are prone to 
make a fetish of their hobby. In the 
meantime some of the little bakers, who 
have no costings system, do know what 
their material, labor and establishment 
charges are, in the gross, and do make 
money. 

FACTORY BAKERIES 


While the tendency in provincial cen- 
ters is for large bakery concerns to grow 
larger, there seems to be something 
about London that allows growth up to 
a point and then stops it. I have 
alluded before to the fact that there are 
no more factory bakeries in London than 
there were 20 years ago. Also, they all 
seem to be in the backwater, losing trade, 
with little or no effort to resist the cor- 
rosion. 

The loss of trade began for the large 
concerns during the war, and quite a 
number of causes are given. The minis- 
try of food instructions, enforcing the use 
of only government regulation flour, was 
the first trouble. The factories kept to 
the regulations; many of the small bak- 
ers did not, but put more than the stipu- 
lated quantity of imported and whiter 
flour in their bread. There was no bet- 
ter bid for trade. The stale bread order 
worked in the same direction. 

The delivery conditions of the fac- 
tories forced them wholly to day work, 
and stale bread for their customers. 
The small bakers kept nearer to the 12- 
hour rule, and their bread was newer, 
sometimes very much so. The shortage 
of labor forced the large bakeries to 
employ whom they could get, some en- 
listing women as van drivers and bread 
sellers. The small bakers, for the most 
part, reverted to barrows, pushed by 
boys, or relinquished delivery altogether, 
and confined their operations wholly to 
the more profitable shop trade. 

Here again the immediate, and it would 
seem the permanent, advantage is with 
the small baker. A friend of mine in a 
large way of business who employed 
women on the vans says the result of 
the experiment was disastrous. The 
women were indifferent, insolent, and ir- 
responsible, and were directly the cause 
of much loss of trade. 

I hear now two new reasons to ac- 
count for the slump in trade of the large 
concerns. One is that, since the war, 
there are actually fewer people in the 
area supplied by the concerns working 
from a center; the tendency is more 
and more for even working people to 
live 15 to 20 miles out of town. The 
big bakers have not, in all cases, adapted 
themselves to the new conditions, and 
followed their customers. 

The other explanation, which applies 
principally to the wholesale firms, is that 
the dairymen, who are the principal dis- 
tributors of these firms’ bread, are now 
making so much profit from milk and 
the other things they sell that they no 
longer care to be troubled with bread. 
Several of the bread factories are not 
working up to half their capacity. The 
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cost of horse keep—and horses are still 
required for door to door delivery—is so 
high that delivery charges absorb most 
of the profit. 

With reduced trade and high establish- 
ment charges, the large bakers are un- 
able to compete with the smaller ones, 
The latter are selling better bread, and 
in very many cases at 2c less than the 
factories, which are still at 20c per 4 
Ibs. The large bakers seem to be losing 
their courage as well as their trade. The 
present evolutionary trend in London 
seems to be toward the establishment of 
the multiple shop baker. Whether this 
is a natural movement, or only an ab- 
normal growth, time only will show. 

Since the foregoing paragraphs were 
written the factories have dropped the 
price of the 4-lb loaf 2c, but it is prob- 
ably too late to help their trades much. 


PROSPEROUS CATERING 


The profits of Lyons & Co., which pro- 
fesses to serve some 10,000,000 customers 
per annum and is without a rival among 
catering concerns, have for the year, up 
to end of March, been shown to be nearly 
$3,000,000, allowing a dividend of 20 per 
cent. But some of the smaller busi- 
nesses which depend principally on cater- 
ing have evidently done equally well. 
Tom Stevens & Co., of Cardiff and New- 
port, South Wales, have announced a 
dividend of 15 per cent on the ordinary 
shares, free of income tax, with Is 
bonus on each £1 share. This is equiva- 
lent to a return of 19 per cent on thie 
capital, besides retaining $25,000 in a 
special reserve fund. 

This business has a capital of $200,000. 
It has four shops at which pastries can 
be bought or light meals obtained. The 
bread trade is not large, and is confined 
to family deliveries. The firm is decide«- 
ly high class, a fact which accounts for 
its continued prosperity in a district that 
is suffering very severely from the pres- 
ent trade slump and unemployment. 


CO-OPERATIVE SLUMP 


The announcement is made that the 
sales of the Wholesale Co-operative Sv- 
ciety are, for the year, down $10,000,000. 
At the same time, a resolution was 
passed at the annual conference of sv- 
cieties to start a daily newspaper. The 
only daily labor paper in this country 
does not prosper, although its friends 
appear when it is in extremes, and keep 
it going a little longer. 

This is the second attempt at a daily 
labor paper, but both have been failures. 
The co-operators have a weekly journi!, 
but it only circulates among the elect, 
and is of little use for propaganda pur- 
poses. The daily is suggested, evidently, 
as a help to stay the slide downward that 
has set in. 

When things were booming after the 
war, the co-operators had a very bad 
attack of “swelled head,’ and wanted to 
acquire all the earth. Every store ex- 
panded by the opening of many branches; 
big stores absorbed the little ones; big 
ones joined forces, and were promising 
their members the greatest progress. 

In London these co-operative combines 
have been pronounced failures, and the 
branches opened have not come nearly 
up to expectations in the business done. 
In nothing have they been hit more sv- 
verely than in their bread trades. For 
some reason, not easily discovered, ¢v- 
operative societies, particularly in the big 
towns, cannot, or do not, make bread of 
as good quality as other bakers, and it 
is generally rather rough looking. Yct 
the men they employ as managers are, in 
some societies, the pick of the trade. 

In connection with co-operative bai- 
eries there is in a good many cases 4 
chronic state of tension between the bak- 
eries and the bakery committees over tlic 
use of flour from the co-operative mills. 
The committees, in loyalty to the move- 
ment, say that the bakers should use 
nothing but the flour from their own 
mills. Sometimes the bakers are also 
loyal, and agree with their committees, 
but in other cases they protest that they 
cannet make as good bread as competing 
bakers unless they get outside flour. 

I have made inquiries, and I know thet 
the co-operative mills do turn out gooc 
flour. There is a scheme now being start- 
ed within the movement that may settle 
some controversy and help the co-opera- 
tive mills. A series of competitions are 
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to be arranged, to be confined to bakers 
in co-operative societies, and the flour 
used is to be wholly that from co-opera- 
tive mills. The bakers will enter these 
contests with some zest, as a good many 
of them have been prize winners in open 
competitions. ; “a 
We settle everything by competitions 
now, and whenever the trade in a dis- 
trict seems to be flagging, the invariable 
tonic is a competition. The co-operators 
will no doubt get as excited as others. 
There are whispers, however, that qual- 
ity is not always the only consideration 
which opens co-operative bakeries to a 
miller’s flour. 
JoHN KIRKLAND. 





THE LATE LEWIS HOLMES 

The late Lewis Holmes, who succeeded 
his father, James Holmes, as president of 
Holmes & Son, Inc., bakers, 107-115 F 
Street N.W., Washington, D. C., was born 
in Philadelphia, Pa., and was 61 years 
old at the time of his death on July 9. 
He entered the baking business with his 
father in the early nineties in conjunction 
with a grocery store at First and E 
streets N.W. In 1907, they organized 
Holmes & Son, Inc., which at present is 
one of the largest retail bakeries in this 
section of the country, operating approxi- 
mately 100 wagons, on a house to house 
retail delivery system, its slogan being 
“Holmes to Homes.” 

In addition to the extensive retail cake 
and bread business, a pie bakery is main- 
tained for the wholesale trade, and six 
ovens, with a complete outfit of automatic 
pie making machinery, are operated to 
capacity, turning out approximately 25,- 
000 pies daily. His father died a few 
years after the starting of the F Street 
bakery, and since that time Mr. Holmes 
has been its head. 

Mr. Holmes was a business man of 
sterling quality, long experience and 
ability. He was recognized as a potent 
factor in Washington’s industrial life and 
as a public-spirited citizen. Any project 
for the city’s advancement along legiti- 
mate lines was assured his hearty ap- 
proval and support. He started in life a 
poor boy, and at the time of his death had 
amassed a fortune close to $1,000,000, 
giving freely of his wealth to charitable 
institutions and to unfortunate friends. 

Mr. Holmes was prominent in many 
Washington financial institutions, being 
either a director or officer. He held mem- 
berships in the city’s most exclusive clubs, 
and was an enthusiastic golf player. He 
was also a Mason, being buried with the 
Masonic funeral services. 

NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 

The last bimonthly meeting of the 
New England Bakers’ Association, held 
at Burlington, Vt., July 10, was up to 
the high standard, and an unusually large 
number of bakers, flour, mill and supply 
men were in attendance. 

(he principal business transacted was 
the adoption of the new code of ethics 
which had been discussed at a previous 
meeting. Included are a bah on Sunday 
deliveries and soliciting, the giving away 
of premiums and the hiring of help of 
other bakers for the same routes. An 
executive committee meeting was held in 
the morning, after which a luncheon was 
served, James Taylor, secretary of the 
Creater Vermont Association, gave the 
address of welcome, and Alton Hatha- 
way, of Boston, responded. 

the meeting proper was opened at 2 
in. by President Keiser, who called on 
it. J. Harold, of Providence, R. I., as 
first speaker. He gave an interesting 

k on “How can wholesale bakers pull 
closer together?” Mrs. H. K. Brooks, 

\lbans, Vt., who is a member of 
the house economics department of the 
Vermont Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
told the bakers just what kind of bread 

( service the women wanted and ex- 
pected. F, L, Milberry, of the Menasha 
Vrinting & Carton Co., spoke on “As the 
ulesman sees the baker.” 

[. K. Russell, of Baking Technology, 
organ of the American Bakers’ Associa- 

ion, made a forceful appeal for support 

tor the national body and the American 
Institute of Baking, and told of the ac- 
livities and national scope of his asso- 
“lation, He dwelt on the tariff, and up- 
on his recommendation a resolution pro- 
testing against the proposed increases 
Was passed. 

Alton Hathaway, of Boston, was rec- 
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ommended to the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation to fill the vacancy on the 
board of governors caused by the resig- 
nation of Hugh V. Keiser. 

The successful one-day meeting closed 
with a boat ride on beautiful Lake 
Champlain, where a chicken dinner was 
served. 

The September meeting will be held 
at Swampscott, Mass., and Alton Hatha- 
way was made chairman of the commit- 
tee on arrangements. 





AWNING LIABILITY 
That the retail or manufacturing baker 
who neglects to use due care to keep an 
awning over a public sidewalk in front 
of his place of business in such condition 
as to safeguard pedestrians against dan- 
ger is running a risk of legal liability is 


shown by the decision of the Massachu- 
setts supreme judicial court in the recent 
case of Dalton vs. Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co., 145 N.E. 318. 

The court allowed judgment in plain- 
tiff’s favor on account of injury sustained 
when she collided with an iron bar sup- 
porting a movable awning maintained in 
front of one of defendant’s stores in 
Boston, while she was walking along a 
sidewalk at night. The awning was down, 
and the bar had dropped into such posi- 
tion that any pedestrian was apt to col- 
lide with it, although defendant offered 
testimony that the bar was in safe posi- 
tion when the store was closed that 
evening. 

It is decided that no one is entitled to 
maintain an awning over a sidewalk, ex- 
cepting as authorized by state statute or 
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local ordinance; and that where such a 
structure is left down when the sun is 
not shining on the part of the building 
to which it is affixed, as required by 
ordinance permitting its maintenance, it 
becomes a nuisance, rendering the person 
maintaining it liable for all injuries re- 
sulting to others as a direct consequence. 
A. L. H. Srreer. 





H. R. Markwith, for the past seven 
years representing the Washburn-Crosby 
Co. in parts of Maryland and West Vir- 
ginia, has engaged in the flour and feed 
brokerage business under the firm name 
of Capital Flour & Feed Brokerage Co., 
at 1714 Pennsylvania Avenue N.W., 
Washington, D. C. He has taken on the 
account of the Atkinson Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis. 


Copyright by Harris & Ewing 
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GENERAL TRADE NOTES 





New Bakeries Being Opened —Numerous Business Changes— Capacities 
Being Increased— News from Various States 


INDIANA 


The Calumet Baking Co., Hammond, 
has been incorporated to do a general 
baking business. The capital stock is 
$175,000 and the principals are W. E. 
Long, B. B. Smith, Mathew Carpenter, 
H. M. Freer and F. C. Dietrich. 

H. E. Turley, formerly with the Indi- 
ana department of conservation, has re- 
signed to go with the American Institute 
of Baking, Chicago, as a fermentologist. 

L. A. Jackson, Indianapolis, operating 
a chain of 75 grocery stores, is installin 
a bakery, oo with two steam brea 
ovens and a full line of machinery. 

The Consumers Baking Co., Terre 
Haute, is installing another steam bread 


oven. 

H. N. Oakley, Terre Haute, has added 
two steam bread ovens and a full outfit of 
bread making machinery. 

William Libbs, proprietor of the City 
bakery, Petersburg, is travelling in Ger- 
many, and will visit other European 
countries before returning home. 

Frank Feldman, manager of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co.’s branch at Evansville, 
has been appointed jury commissioner of 
Vanderburg County. 

The employing bakers. of Evansville 
and the journeymen bakers have agreed 
on the renewal of the wage scale in force 
in that city for the past two years. 


MICHIGAN 


G. C. Walker has succeeded Robert 
Roly in the baking business at Walker- 
ville. 

Milar & Edmunds have opened a bak- 
ery at 8772 Grand River Avenue, Detroit. 

G. F. Shepley has succeeded Clarke & 
Meyers as owner of a bakery at Plain- 
well. 

The Mills Baking Co., Detroit, will 
build a three-story brick and steel bakery 
addition to cost approximately $40,000. 

The Parman Baking & Catering Co. 
has been opened at Parma. 

The Bon-Ton Bakery Co., Petoskey, has 
acquired the B. S. Klise bakery, on Mitch- 
ell Street, that city. 

C. C. Davis is remodeling a building 
at Baldwin, to house his bakery business. 

The baking business of Montgomery 
Bros., at 2003 East Michigan Avenue, 
Lansing, recently acquired by J. H. 
Brockhaus, will be operated as the Michi- 
gan Baking Co. A complete outfit of 
automatic machinerv will be installed. 
Mr. Brockhaus was formerly with the 
Lawrence Baking Co. 

Hoaglin Bros., Albion, are erecting an 
addition to their bakery and installing 
more machinery. 

New equipment has been added to the 
bakery department of the Soo Co-opera- 
tive Mercantile Association, Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

Wright & Goode have succeeded L. M. 
Galloway in the baking business at 15 
North Michigan Avenue, Battle Creek. 

The Soo Eoensvalies Mercantile Co. 
has started construction work on its 
one-story bakery at Sault Ste. Marie. 
The building will be 26x65,.of cement 
block construction. 

The Warsaw bakery has been opened at 
Theodore and Hastings streets, Detroit. 

Stanley Krynicki | succeeded J. 
Rabiekiewics as owner of the bakery 
at 5401 Proctor Street, Detroit. 

The Hamtrack Baking Co. has opened 
for business at 9732 Conant Avenue, 
Detroit. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


The Luxury Food Shop has been estab- 
lished at 27 Casco Street, Portland, 
Maine. 

Mayor Peter F. Sullivan, a former 
baker, opened the plant of the Grocers’ 
Baking Co., on Main Street, Worcester, 
Mass., by pushing an electric button, 
which started the machinery in operation. 

The Ludlow Baking Co., 31 Van Zandt 
Street, East Norwalk, Conn., will build a 
large addition to its bakery. 

The New England Bakery Co., myo 
field, Mass., has started a home made 
bread contest for the women of the New 
England states, and has offered $100 in 





prizes for the best recipe for wheat bread. 
In addition to the big prize, there will be 
27 other awards. 

D. H. & J. Pomfret, bakers, Fall River, 
Mass., due to an extensive advertising 
campaign that stimulated bread sales, 
have added some machinery and two auto 
trucks to their delivery equipment. 

The Wales & Smith Baking Co. has 
opened a shop at 28 Main Street, Ux- 
bridge, Mass. 

The Consolidated Baking Co., Rock- 
land, Maine, has added another steam 
bread oven and other machinery equip- 
ment. 

The White Mountain bakery, erected by 
A. S. Kier, at 888 Second Avenue, Ber- 
lin, N. H., is in operation. 

John Gill, operating the Waldorf bak- 
ery, Rutland, Vt., is building a two-story 
brick addition, 82x40 feet, to his bakery. 
Two additional bread ovens and some 
machinery equipment will be installed. 

The Doolittle New England Doughnut 
Co., of Torrington, Conn., is building a 
one-story brick building, 140x90 feet, for 
the exclusive manufacturing of dough- 
nuts, 

Merrill Bros., grocers, Augusta, Maine, 
have added a well-equipped bakery. 

L. J. Snow has opened Green’s bakery 
at 49 Market Street, Lynn, Mass. 

The Quality food shop has been opened 
at 1040 South Water Street, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., by J. G. Sylvia. 

The Weybosset Pure Food Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., has bought the Andrews, 
Palmer-Madigan and Peck buildings, 
bounded by Pine, Peck and Hay streets. 
The purchasers will use their new hold- 
ings for the enlargement of their bakery 
and grocery. 

The Johnson bakery, 266 Main Street, 
Danbury, Conn., has been sold to J. E. 
Johnson, who has been connected with 


this firm for a number of years. The 
delivery system will be motorized. 
The Vienna bakery, 7 West Main 


Street, Danbury, Conn., has been sold by 
Theophilus Kohler to Louis Bonadio, pro- 
prietor of the Sanitary bakery, 227 Main 
Street. Mr. Bonadio will continue both 
shops. 

Kelly’s bakery, 416 West Main Street, 
Waterbury, Conn., has been moved to 382 
West Main Street. 

The Frank Goetz Baking Co., whose 
plant at 118 State Street, New Haven, 
Conn., was recently damaged by fire, has 
opened a shop at 104 State Street. 

J. F. Radovsky has bought the Rous- 
seau Baking Co., at Fall River, Mass., 
for $30,000. 

The bakery of Aime Pinard, Man- 
chester, N. H., burned recently. Loss 
about $12,000. 

On the eve of his departure for a visit 
to his native country, Italy, members of 
the firm and employees of the Superior 
Baking Co., Brockton, Mass., gathered 
at the home of the president, Andrew 
Minini, and presented him with a travel- 
ling bag and a signet ring. 

M. Silver, formerly of Worcester, 
Mass., has bought the bakery of F. Chris- 
tensen, 164 Main Street, Springfield, 
Mass. 

The Rhode Island Bakers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual outing and 
meeting at the Hummocks, Hamilton, 
R. I, Aug. 16. Frank Ejighme, of 
Providence, is chairman of the outing 
committee. 

The Elite bakery, on Howe Avenue, 
Ansonia, Conn., has been sold to Mrs. 
Ester Opotzner. 

B. Muzan is erecting a brick addi- 
tion to his bakery at 163 Washington 
Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 





KENTUCKY 
E. Lightfoot has taken over the bakery 


‘at Shelby and Jefferson streets, Louisville, 


formerly operated by Frank Huber. 

R. Klumb has sold his bakery at Logan 
and Oak streets, Louisville, to R. Wirth. 

The bakery of S. O. Sears, at Cleaton, is 
again in operation after being closed for 
some time. 

The bakery of H. J. Krebs, at Irving- 
ton, closed for some time on account of 


‘sickness of the proprietor, is again in 
operation. 

Paul Werft has closed his bakery at 
689 East Main Street, Louisville, and 
moved to Corbin, where he will open a 
shop. 

W. M. Photo, 1807 West Broadway, 
Louisville, is remodeling his bakery. 

The Home bakery, 3026 South Fourth 
Street, Louisville, has been opened. 

The Louisville Cream Fried Cake Co., 
660 South Fifth Street, Louisville, is 
liquidating its business. 

. Miller has acquired the bakery of 
J. A. Miller, at 113 East Jefferson Street, 
Louisville. 

K. Plhenn has succeeded E. Lightfoot 
in the baking business at 745 East Jeffer- 
son Street, Louisville. 

. §. L. Hikes, secretary and treasurer 
of the Grocers’ Baking Co., Louisville, 
has returned from the Pacific Coast. 

W. C. Mitchell has acquired the Mitch- 
ell Baking Co., 1522 Mellwood Avenue, 
Louisville. 

J. H. Stehlin, operating a bakery at 
Preston and Burnett streets, Louisville, 
is remodeling his plant and installing. ad- 
ditional machinery. 

Berry’s electric bakery has been-opened 
at Thirtieth Street and Cane Run Road, 
Louisville. 

L. B. Willoughby, baker, Bowling 
Green, has gone to New Mexico for his 
health. . 

Fred Gerber, baker at Elizabethtown, 
has taken over the bakery of C. E. 
Hessler, Campbellsville. 

H. G. Brooks & Co., retail grocers, 
Third and Bloom streets, Louisville, are 
building a store and bakery to cost ap- 
proximately $100,000. 





OHIO 


Herman F. Essig, Lorain, is erecting 
a two-story structure on Broadway, to 
house his baking business. 

The Standard Bakeries Co., Cincinnati, 
with a capital of $50,000, has taken over 
the property at Colerain Avenue and 
Heyward Street, for a consideration of 
about $40,000. This property, originally 
erected for baking purposes, consists of 
a two-story building, on a lot 100x150 
feet, with plenty of room for expansion 
purposes. The officers of the company 
are Harold Payne, president, and J. A. 
Payne, secretary. 

The Massillon (Ohio) Baking Co. has 
succeeded the West Side bakery. Those 
interested are Arvine Sands, William 
Augerman and Jerome Welsh. 

The Valley Pure Food Co. has been 
started at Hamilton by A. J. Griffis, who 
will conduct a general bakery. 

F. C. Fetzer has bought the bakery of 
Robert Mead, at Paulding. 

John Nichols, receiver of the Ameri- 
can Baking Co., Cincinnati, whose cred- 
itors want it placed in bankruptcy, has 
recommended the acceptance of an offer 
of $30,000 cash for the plant and busi- 
ness made by the Haggard & Schubert 
Co., of that city. 

John Erdel, Girard, is building a new 
bakery. It will contain a steam bread 
oven and modern machinery equipment. 

The R.-& Y. Co., Canton, operating a 
grocery, is installing a bakery depart- 
ment. A steam bread oven and machin- 
ery are being installed. 

The Cassey Co., Lorain Avenue, Cleve- 
land, will build an addition to its bakery 
at a cost of approximately $100,000. 

J. Peters has succeeded Albert Miller 
as proprietor of a bakery at 7210 Lorain 
Avenue, Cleveland. 

Dillon Howser has bought the bakery 
of E. C. Vorhees, at Richwood. 

Charles Miles has opened a bakery at 
Eldorado. 

Hoop & Wooly have opened a bakery 
at Killbuck. 

Danhauser Bros., operating a bakery 
at 995 One Hundred and Fifth Street, 
Cleveland, are erecting a building at 1000 
East One Hundred and Fifth Street, 
Cleveland, where they will locate a branch 
bakery. 

Andrew Zoll, Jr., has bought the East 
End bakery, on Orange Street, Mans- 
field, and will operate it in connection 
with his plant on North Mulberry 
Street. . 

P. H. Holcomb and H. C. Doty have 
bought the Harry Gosney bakery, East 
Palestine. 

A number of old buildings are being 
demolished to make room for the §$3,- 
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000,000 plant of the National Biscuit 
Co., Cincinnati. 

The new bakery of the R. H. Barton 
Co., Ashtabula, will be two stories, 
65x67. A steam bread oven, basement 
fired, will be installed, with room for 
an additional one. The plant will cost 
about $25,000. 

The Boardman bakery, Greenville, js 
being enlarged and a new front put in, 





PENNSYLVANIA 


J. G. Gerhart, who some months ago 
bought the Shaud bakery, at Lebanon, 
is installing some additional machinery, 

Evans & Evans have bought the B. W. 
Palm bakery, 130 North Franklin Street, 
Titusville. 

M. P. Kabanya, baker, Donora, has 
bought the property at 547 McKean Ay- 
enue. He has remodeled the building and 
has moved his bakery into it. 

W. W. Price has bought the bakery of 
Calvin Umbenhen, at Myerstown. He 
will remodel the plant and install acdi- 
tional equipment. 

The Premier Baking Co. is building a 
three-story bakery equipped with the 
most up-to-date machinery, on Stan‘on 
Avenue, New Kensington. 

Letterman Bros., Lewistown, have ac- 
quired property adjoining their plant, on 
which they are erecting a large addition. 
Two steam bread ovens and additional 
machinery will be installed. 

H. S. Spangler, Biglerville, is building 
a new bakery equipped with a steam 
bread oven and machinery. 

Fire recently destroyed the two-story 
frame building of the West Brownsv'!le 
Baking Co., at Brownsville, causing a 
loss of $15,000. 

J. W. Clayton is building an addition 
to his bakery at 1034-38 South Fifty- 
eighth Street, Philadelphia. 

Caleb Berger and William Ballict, 
Bowmanstown, have taken over the City 
bakery, at Northampton, formerly opcr- 
ated by Sylvester Keiner. 

A. J. Poppelreiter has bought the bak- 
ery of Adam Becker, 217 Carothers 
Avenue, ‘Carnegie. - 

Joseph Merskey is building a modern 
bakery at Brownsville. 

The Hazelton (Pa.) Baking Co. re- 
cently acted as host to the entire meim- 
bership of the Rotary and Kiwanis clubs 
of that city, the city officials, and a 
number of newspapermen. The guests, 
numbering 150, enjoyed a fine dinner, 
followed by a musical programme and 
short talks by Fred C. Haller, of Pitts- 
burgh, vice president of the Pennsy|- 
vania Bakers’ Association, and J. 3b. 
Gould, vice president of the Hazelton 
Baking Co. The party was then con- 
ducted through the plant on a tour of 
inspection. 

The Ejidemuller Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh, will erect a modern bakery on 
Spring Garden Avenue. 

George Nicola, who bought the Gor- 
nick bakery, at Johnsonburg, is re- 
modeling it. 

August Conrad has opened a bakery 
at 52 Main Street, Luzerne. 

C. S. Collins and W. G. Stahl have 
established the O-So-Crisp Pretzel Co., at 
Third and Depot streets, Newberry. 

The Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association held its regular monthly 
meeting July 8 in the Fleischman 
Building, Pittsburgh, and every mer- 
ber present took part in the discussio:s. 
S. S. Watters, of the Liberty Bakiig 
Co., Pittsburgh, W. L. Burry, of tie 
Burry Bros. Baking Co., Pittsburgh, aid 
A. P. Cole, vice president Jesse C. Stew- 
art Co., Pittsburgh, gave short talks. 

Horace Crider, Homestead, presid: nt 
Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ Assoc':- 
tion, with S. S. Watters and E. J. Bur- 
ry, Pittsburgh bakers, and J. T. Lipfor:, 
of the International Milling Co., m- 
tored to Cedar Point, Ohio, to attend t!ie 
annual convention of the Ohio Bakers’ 
Association, July 11-13. 





SOUTHERN STATES 

Silverman’s bakery, Atlanta, Ga., his 
added a Dutchess loaf divider, Triumy'! 
high*speed gluten developing dough mix- 
er, flour sifting, elevating and conveyin< 
outfit with scales, tempering tank am! 
hopper. 

Paul Kleuger has acquired the plant of 
‘the United bakery, at Newman, Ga., and 
installed a Triumph dough mixer, flour 
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sifting, elevating and conveying outfit, 
cake mixer and molder. 

Fred L. Brown is building a bakery 
at West Palm Beach, Fla., to be equipped 
with modern machinery and ovens. 

R. G. Gallagher, Guymon, Okla., will 
build a modern bakery. 

Dan Voorhees, Walters, Okla., who suc- 
ceeded W. J. McNees in the baking busi- 
ness at that place, has sold to F. G. Kane, 
of Billings, Okla. 

B. F. Meyers has opened a bakery at 
Woodward, Okla. 

Edward Lewis has taken over the Fed- 
eral Baking Co., Nogales, Ariz. 

J. B. Bayless has reorganized his bak- 
ing business at Phoenix, Ariz., and will 
operate as the Bayless Baking Co. 


J. A. Robinson has opened a bakery . 


at 423 North Fourth Avenue, Tucson, 
Ariz. 

C. Skaggs has succeeded the Star bak- 
ery at Paragould, Ark. 

H. H. Clift & Co. has bought from 
L. E. Burtch the Mena (Ark.) Bakery. 

The Texas Bread Co., of Houston, has 
taken over the Garlach bakery, at Park 
and Milan streets, that city. The plant 
will be overhauled and new equipment 
added. 

Pace’s Bakery, Inc., has been organized 
at Plainview, Texas, by L. H. Pace, E. D. 
and E, C. Lamb. 

The officers of the East Tennessee Bak- 
ers’ Association for the ensuing year are: 
J. L. Skelton, Morristown, president; 
James Swan, Knoxville, vice president; 
J. P. Kern, Knoxville, secretary and 
treasurer. Executive board, J. S. Wright, 
Copperhill; Charles Cooper, Newport; W. 
H. Seigrist, Jellico, and E. R. Koeniger, 
Kingsport. 

The Garber Baking Co., Frederick, 
Md., has acquired adjoining property, 
which it has converted into a garage. An 
addition, 12x15x40 feet, two stories, has 
been built to house the Duhrkop oven re- 
cently installed. 

Benson’s bakery, Athens, Ga., recently 
acquired by Brickle’s bakery, of Elberton, 
Ga., is being overhauled. 

The Collin Street bakery, Corsicana, 
Texas, has added an automatic proofer 
and divider. 

W. H. McCuiston, Dalhart, Texas, has 
added some machinery equipment to its 
plant. 

Grube Bros.’ bakery, Denton, Texas, 
has been opened. Two buildings house 
the bakery, equipped with gas and steam 
ovens for bread and cake baking. A 
divider, dough mixer, molder, cake mixer, 
wrapping machines and other modern ap- 
pliances are among the equipment. 

The City bakery, at Plainview, Texas, 
has made extensive improvements to its 
store and bakery. 

Rhoner’s bakery, Belton, Texas, has 
added a Union bread wrapping machine. 

The New Process bakery, Dallas, Texas, 
is making improvements to its establish- 
ment. 

Charles Meyers, manager of the Ameri- 
cin Bakery Co., Little Rock, Ark., has 
been elected vice president, of the busi- 
ness men’s league of that city. 

it. A. MeCord, Macon, Ga., will build 
a bakery to cost $35,000. 

'. L. Skelton, Morristown, Tenn., vice 
president Southeastern Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, has put his new bakery, a three- 

ry modern structure, in operation. 
very department is completely fur- 
nished with the most approved equip- 

nt, 

ihe Wendlinger Baking Co., Wilming- 

i, N. C, has bought the plant and 
‘yuipment of the Komo Baking Co., of 

‘ut city, and will improve the building 

nd install additional machinery. In the 
ulure the South Front Street plant of 

« Wendlinger Baking Co. will be op- 

vated as a retail establishment, while 
‘ie one on North Fourth Street will be 
‘oth wholesale and retail. 

ii. R. Patterson has resigned as man- 
“er of the Tulsa (Okla.) Bread Co. to 

cept a position with the Berner Oven 
‘o, Kansas City. He has been suc- 
‘ceded by H. S. Weaver, formerly with 
‘ie Consumers’ Bread Co., Kansas City. 

W. J. Ross and Jacob Metcalf have 
‘ought the plant of the Fitts Baking 
YO, Bartlesville, Okla. 

_ The plant of the Columbia Baking Co., 
West Columbia, Texas, recently was de- 
‘troyed by fire. 

Che Enterprise Baking Co., composed 

of M. T. Bowyer, A. A. Crompton and 
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T. S. Rogan, all of Sumter, S. C., has 
opened for business at Gaffney, S. C. 

S. F. Pias, formerly manager of the 
Gerlach Baking Co., Houston, Texas, 
has joined the staff of the Malt-Diastase 
Co., New York, as salesman in southeast- 
ern a 

The Sandler Bros. Baking Co., Balti- 
more, has installed additional equipment. 

S. T. McClung, of the City bakery, 
Spencer, W. Va., has sold to E. E. Adams 
and O. J. Conley. 

The Becker Baking Co., 2500-2510 West 
Booth Street, Baltimore, will build a one- 
story addition to its plant, 75x48, of mill 
construction. Three additional ovens 
will be installed, together with a com- 
plete outfit of machinery. 

E. B. Lewis, Jr., has acquired the in- 
terest of E. D. Williams in Allen’s bak- 
ery, Tampa, Fla. E. J. Wood, formerly 
manager of the American Bakery Co., 
at Jacksonville, Fla., has become super- 
intendent of the plant. 

Charles Trent has bought a half inter- 
est in the Ideal bakery, Clinton, Okla. 

The Rotary bakery has been opened at 
Elk City, Okla., by J. Berry. 

The Home bakery, Mannington, W. 
Va., is being remodeled and new equip- 
ment added. 

H. C. Robey has succeeded Charles 
Pfleger as manager of the People’s bak- 
ery, Martinsburg, W. Va. 

Staudt’s bakery, Raleigh, N. C., has 
placed an order for an American auto- 


Ala., with $15,000 capital stock, by O. L. 
Parrish, M. C. Fox, T. A. and Nellie 
McGough. 

The Carolina Baking Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., has introduced a new cake known 
as Butter-Nut. H. O. Miller, president 
of the firm, has returned from a trip 
along the Pacific Coast. 

The Piggly Wiggly Corporation has 
leased a building at 922-928 Union Ave- 
nue, Memphis, Tenn., and will establish 
a bakery there as soon as the building is 
remodeled. The capacity will be 100,000 
loaves. The present bakery will be aban- 
doned when the one on Union Avenue is 
completed. The Memphis bakery will be 
used as a model for similar bakeries to 
be operated by the Piggly Wiggly stores 
in other cities. 

The Premiere Baking Co., Edgewood 
Avenue, Atlanta, Ga., has installed com- 
plete machinery equipment. 

Louis Boston, St. Petersburg, Fla., has 
bought a Hubbard oven. 

The Liberty Baking Co., Lake Wales, 
Fla., has added a Dutchess divider. 

The Melts bakery, Macon, Ga., has 
added a Hubbard oven. 

John Wiesendanger, Talladega, Ala., 
has installed a Triumph cake mixer and 
a Hayssen bread wrapping machine. 

The Nashville (Tenn.) Baking Co. has 
added a Hayssen bread wrapping ma- 
chine. 

The Grennan Baking Co. has taken 
over the building at 347 South Main 





Christ Church, Bristol, Eng: 





A BAKER’S EPITAPH 


“Here Lies,” a compilation of tombstone inscriptions by W. H. Howe, 
vouches for the existence of the following epitaph in an old church near 


Here lieth THOS, TURBAR, and Mary his wife 
He was twice Master of the Company of Bakers 
and twice churchwarden of this parish. 

He died March 6th, 1654. 
She died May 8th, 1643. 


Like to a baker’s oven is the grave, 

Wherein the bodyes of the faithful have 

A setting in, and where they do remain 

In hopes to rise, and to be drawn again; 

Blessed are they who in the Lord are dead, 

Though set like dough, they shall be drawn like bread. 


A. L. H. Street. 








matic outfit, including divider, automatic 
proofer and rounder-up, with the Ameri- 
can Bakers Machinery Co., St. Louis. 

The Ashboro (N. C.) Bakery has in- 
stalled a Peerless loaf molder and a 
Hubbard oven. The consumption of 
bread in Ashboro has increased about 
500 per cent in the last three years. 

A new plant is under construction for 
the Purity bakery, Burlington, N. C., to 
be equipped with modern appliances. 

Butler’s bakery, Reidsville, N. C., has 
added a Peerless molder. 

J. D. Timmons, Batesburg, S. C., who 
recently opened a bakery in conjunction 
with his hotel, has installed a Hubbard 
oven and a Peerless dough mixer. 

The Puritan bakery, Perry, Fla., has 
installed a No. 10 Hubbard oven and a 
Peerless loaf molder. 

M. Coleman, Comanche, Texas, has sold 
his bakery to P. Milton and William 
Brown, who have remodeled the estab- 
lishment. 

The Little Gem bakery is in operation 
at McLean, Texas, under the manage- 
ment of L. A. Haynes. 

The Rising Star a Bakery has 
added a heavy duty dough mixer. 

The Liberty Baking Co., Lake Wales, 
Fla., D. A. Walker, manager, is build- 
ing a bakery to be equipped with a heavy 
duty dough mixer, loaf molder and 
proofer, supplied by the Peerless Bread 
Machine Co. 

Paul E. Coe, Jackson, Miss., is build- 
ing a two-story bakery, 60x160, to be 
equipped with modern machinery and 
ovens. 

W. J. McCarter and R. D. Dorsett 
have bought the Jamison bakery, York, 
S. C., and will enlarge the plant. 

The new $75,000 bakery plant of Her- 
man Hecht, Bristol, Tenn., is to be 
equipped with a modern laboratory. 

The McGough Bakeries Corporation 
has been incorporated at Birmingham, 


Street, Memphis, Tenn., and converted it 
into a modern cake bakery. 

L. G. Rogers Co., Atlanta, Ga., has 
added a Thomson molder. 

J. Morat has opened a bakery at 158 
Beale Avenue, Memphis. 

The Memphis (Tenn.) Bread Co., the 
largest bread plant in that city, after 22 
years’ operation as an independent con- 
cern, has become a unit of the United 
Bakeries Corporation. S. F. McDonald 
and R. R. Prest, owners of the Memphis 
concern, are largely interested in the 
company and, together with the present 
working organization, will have charge 
of the business. The Clarksdale, Miss., 
branch of the Memphis Bread Co. be- 
comes a member of the United chain. 

The Dorsey Baking Co., at Main and 
Warren “streets, Jacksonville, Fla., is 
building a two-story brick and concrete 
addition, 85x144, to cost approximately 
$50,000. 

After being thoroughly overhauled and 
new equipment added, the Enterprise 
Baking Co., Gaffney, S. C., opened on 
July 1. 

John Silva, Jr., who has been connect- 
ed with many of the big bakeries in Cali- 
fornia, has gone to Las Vegas, N. M., 
and has opened the City bakery. 

E.° Schenk and Harold Metz have 
opened the Cherry Blossom pastry shop 
at 1011 Arizona Street, El Paso, Texas. 

The Summers bakery has succeeded 
the Blatt bakery, Tyler and Jefferson 
streets, Dallas, Texas, and after re- 
modeling the plant and installing new 
equipment will reopen for business about 
Aug. 1. 

J. Harry Wootripce. 





More than 11,000,000 fresh eggs came 


into the United States last year from 
China; also millions of pounds of frozen 
eggs, egg albumen and yolk. 
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STANDARD BREAD WEIGHTS 


Conference of Bakers and Weight Officials’ 
Committee at Detroit—To Draft 
Uniform Weight Bill 


The Weights and Measures Officials, at 
their last meeting held at the Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C., appointed 
a committee to confer with a similar com- 
mittee of the baking industry in the hope 
that, as a result of the conference, a uni- 
form bread weight bill, with reasonable 
tolerances, might be drafted. This com- 
mittee will consist of Dr. F. S. Holbrook, 
of the Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, D. C., John Mote, Ohio inspector of 
weights and measures, and John J. Cum- 
mings, Massachusetts inspector of 
weights and measures. 

The bakers’ committee, consisting of 
Jay Burns, R. M. Allen, and Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, of the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, and John M. Hartley, of the Re- 
tail Bakers’ Association of America, will 
meet with the officials’ committee at De- 
troit, Mich., the first week of August. 

The bakers’ committee is desirous of 
securing the co-operation of all bakers 
in this important matter, and requests 
that they get in touch with the various 
members, giving their opinion of the laws 
in their respective states, whether they 
are satisfactory or whether changes 
should be made. If the conference is 
able to reach an agreement on a stand- 
ard bread weight bill and reasonable tol- 
erances, all of the trouble of years past 
at every state legislature session will be 
avoided and the baking industry will be 
able to operate in the future without 
fear of adverse legislation or unfair en- 
forcement of the laws. 








DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dututn, Minn., July 22.—Wholesale 
bakeries are doing a good bread business, 
but retailers say sales are just fair. The 
public is consuming bread, but doing so 
conservatively, and the small retail bak- 
ers are feeling the effects the most. A 
steady trade continues in rolls, pies and 
pastry goods. Few if any changes have 
been made in prices. 

The city bakery inspector reports that 
bread weights in Duluth are up to and 
above the standards required by the city 
ordinance. He has recommended to the 
health director the abolishment of under- 
ground bakeshops as a protection of 
workers from ailments to which they are 
subjected by lack of sunlight and fresh 
air. 

NOTES 

To introduce a new double loaf the 
Purity Bread Co., of Duluth, has of- 
fered it locally for a limited time for 
12c, and announces a good sale. It also 
made special prices on rye bread, purity 
cake, doughnuts and rolls. 

The Zinsmaster Bread Co., of Duluth, 
has absorbed the McLachlan-Fowler 
Bakery Co., of Hibbing, Minn. George 
W. Ward, former assistant general man- 
ager of the Duluth plant, will be in 
charge. Butternut bread will be baked 
and sold in addition to Range Maid. 
The plant is considered one of the best 
equipped on the iron range. 


F. G. Carson. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 22.—Bakers 
are carrying small stocks of flour, and 
are not disposed to add to them until 
the new crop shall become available. 
Prices of flour. were irregular, influenced 
by the unsettled wheat market, and lim- 
its are about 25c bbl lower than a month 
ago. Some bakers had a little trouble 
in getting sugar, of which it was diffi- 
cult to secure prompt delivery on ac- 
count of the export trade taking a large 
part of the output of the refiners. Prices 
are ¥c lb higher. Other bakers’ sup- 
plies are in moderate supply and de- 
mand, with values generally steady. Re- 
tail bread prices are unchanged, being 
generally 6@8c for a 16-oz loaf. 

NOTES 

A Baker bakery has been opened at 
Beaver Falls, Pa., by S. L. Brierly. 

The Huber Baking Co., of Wilmington, 
Del., will erect an auxiliary bakery on 
the eastern shore of Maryland to ac- 
commodate the trade there. 

SamueEL S. DanreE.s, 
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MASTER BAKERS ORGANIZE 


Northwestern Wisconsin Association Formed, 
with J. H. Phipps as First President— 
Will Support State and National Bodies 


Representative master bakers of north- 
western Wisconsin met at Eau Claire on 
June 28 and perfected an organization 
which has adopted the name of North- 
western Wisconsin Bakers’ Association. 
It is regarded as the probable forerun- 
ner of a number of district organizations 
in Wisconsin which will co-operate close- 
ly with the Wisconsin Association of 
Master Bakers, as well as co-ordinate its 
efforts with the national associations in 
the common cause of the American bak- 
ery industry as a whole. 

J. H. Phipps, of the Eau Claire Baking 
Co., who took a leading part in initiat- 
ing and organizing the new association, 
was elected its first president; H. P. 
Christiansen, of the Central bakery, Ash- 
land, vice president; William Jung, of 
the Vienna bakery, Ladysmith, treasur- 
er; G. W. McLaughlin, of the Electrik 
Maid bakery, Eau Claire, secretary. 

The objects and aims of the new or- 
ganization, as enunciated in the bylaws, 
are fivefold, as follows: 

First, to promote equal co-operation 
among the members of the organization 
and raise the standard of the industry 
in general. 

Second, to devise policies and plans, 
and work in conjunction with the Wis- 
consin Association of the Baking Indus- 
try, the Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America and the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation, and to render support to the 
state and national organizations. 

Third, to promote the use of pure and 
wholesome ingredients and discourage 
the use of substitutes. 

Fourth, to encourage the marketing of 
bread without resorting to the use of 
premiums or any unfair practices, or its 
sale below a living profit. 

Fifth, to draft laws and promote the 
passage of legislation on _ standard 
weights for bakery products and per- 
taining to other conditions and prod- 
ucts. 

The meeting was well attended, and 
all present were enthusiastic over the 
prospects of building up a permanent or- 
ganization with definite objectives for 
the standardization and betterment of 
the baking industry at large. The at- 
tendance included representative master 
bakers from Ashland, Rice Lake, Bar- 
ron, Ladysmith, Owen, Greenwood, Stan- 
ley, Chippewa Falls, Durand, Menomo- 
nie, Augusta, Eau Claire and other neigh- 
boring cities. In addition there were 
present men identified with the allied 
industries, who were admitted to asso- 
ciate membership. These included: Ed- 
ward Archer, of Rolfe & Broude, sell- 
ing agents for the Southern Cotton Oil 
Co., and the Stein-Hall Mfg. Co; A. L. 
Cernaghan, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis; F. P. Fish, Jr., of the 
Fleischmann Co. 

Assistance and advice of particularly 
high value were given to the new asso- 
ciation at its initial meeting by I. K. 
Russell, editor of Baking Technology, 
the official organ of the American Bak- 
ers’ Association. Thinking in national 
terms rather than in those of one’s own 
shop or neighborhood was urged upon 
the master bakers by Mr. Russell, who 
emphasized the value of co-operation, 
and the results obtained in other lines of 
trade and industry by standardization. 

Mr. Russell quoted the farmers’ organ- 
izations, which no longer concern them- 
selves with problems of growing, but 
rather with those of profitable market- 
ing by adequate organizations under ex- 
perienced and competent direction. <A 
quality loaf, said Mr. Russell, will do 
more than any one other thing to con- 
vert the present 50 per cent of home 
bakers into patrons of the commercial 
bakeries. He also extended a cordial 
invitation te all to attend the national 
convention and exposition at Chicago, 
Sept. 11-16. 

George S. Titus, bakery department 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. also con- 
tributed an excellent and interesting talk. 
F. R. Lewis, representing the California 
Raisin Growers’ Association, presented an 
address illustrated with stereopticon and 
motion pictures which contained tangible 
educational worth. Matthew Malzben- 
der, of the American Diamalt Co., and 
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C. J. Kremer, chief bakery inspector of 
the Wisconsin dairy and food commis- 
sion, also addressed the convention. 
Others present included M. L. Mc- 
Cormick, mAnager Wisconsin Grain & 
Cereal Co., Eau Claire, F. C. Meyer, 
sales manager Wisconsin Milling Co., 
Menomonie, and Ernie Johnson, shop 
foreman of the Eau Claire Baking Co. 
The invitation of bakers from Owen 
to hold the next meeting in that city was 
unanimously accepted. The date will be 
some time in September, but so as not 
to conflict with the national convention. 
L. E. Meyer. 


DUNWOODY INSTITUTE 


Graduation Exercises for Students in Sweet 
Goods Clase—Will Hold Joint Exhibit with 
Retail Bakers’ Association at Chicago 

Closing exercises for the sweet goods 
class of the baking school of Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis, were held on the 
evening of June 27. A banquet was 
served in the cafeteria, during which the 
school orchestra rendered numerous se- 
lections. Charles G. Ferrari, head of 
the baking department, acted as toast- 
master, and called on G. R. McLaughlin, 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., Paul Evert 
and Joseph Hofer, instructors, and 
Charles Holz, St. Paul, president of the 
Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Association, 
for talks. 

J. C. Lewis, Minneapolis, on behalf 
of the Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America, presented to Floyd Veith, of 
Minneapolis, the association’s goid medal. 
The retailers’ association awards a gold 
medal every six months to the most pro- 
ficient student in the sweet goods course. 
R. T. Craigo, assistant director of Dun- 
woody Institute, presented the nine 
graduates with certificates. 

Graduation exercises for men complet- 
ing courses in scientific baking and in 
milling and baking chemistry were held 
at the school two weeks earlier. At that 
time 12 students received certificates. 
Special certificates were granted eight 
men who pursued courses other than the 
regular ones. 

The Dunwoody Institute will hold a 
joint exhibit with the Retail Bakers’ As- 
sociation on the Municipal Pier, Chicago, 
during the national bakery exhibit the 
week of Sept. 11-16. Arrangements were 
completed at a meeting, held last month 
in Minneapolis, of the advisory commit- 
tee of the retailers’ association on the 
baking school. John M. Hartley, corre- 
sponding secretary of the Retail Bakers’ 
Association, and M. R. Bass, of Dun- 
woody Institute, will serve as a commit- 
tee, with power to arrange this exhibit. 

The display .of Dunwoody will include 
panel displays, information booth, talks 
on the school, with lantern slides, an ex- 
hibit showing processes of milling, grades 
of wheat, together with a microscopic 
exhibit of the phenomena of the bake- 
shop, such as yeast and the effect of 
yeast. 

While the members of the advisory 
committee were at Dunwoody Institute, 
the courses of study for the new classes 
in sweet goods and baking were submit- 
ted to them, and received their approval 
and support. A meeting of the advisory 
committee and the officials of Dunwoody 
Institute will be held at Chicago during 
the exhibit. 











BALTIMORE TRADE IMPROVING 

Bautimore, Mp., July 22.—Local bakers 
report a big demand for pastries, and 
declare that people are eating more cake, 
pie and buns than formerly. Increases in 
bread sales average 5@15 per cent. Vir- 
tually all the bakers of the city are put- 
ting out a quality loaf, which is proving 
very popular with the consumer. Bakers 
declare that prospects have never been 
brighter. 

Numerous industrial and manufactur- 
ing plants have resumed operations dur- 
ing the last two months, and unemploy- 
ment has about disappeared from this 
section. The effects of this renewed ac- 
tivity, after months of stagnation, are 
being clearly felt by local bakers. 

Allied tradesmen are greatly encour- 
aged over the activities in their lines, and 
are very optimistic. Renewed activity in 
the baking industry is evidenced by the 
heavy buying of machinery and equip- 
ment by bakers throughout the city. 


. 


Bakers still maintain an indifferent at- 
titude as to flour, and only occasionally 
does a salesman report that one appears 
willing to take a little on the breaks, pro- 
vided a level is reached that makes such 
transactions attractive. Disappointment 
is expressed at the fuilure of bakers to 
take hold of current offerings of new 
wheat flour, which are being freely made. 

Soft winter wheat flour is meeting with 
little demand, and cracker and biscuit 
manufacturers are not willing to take 
hold to any noticeable extent. A few 
cars have been sold, but the demand gen- 
erally is light. Stocks of soft winter 
wheat flour held by bakers are understood 
to be small, and there is no evidence of 
the trade increasing stocks beyond re- 
quirements for a few weeks. 

Harry Woo.ripce. 


SEEK CLOSER CO-OPERATION 


American Bakers’ Association to Work with 
Other Organizations—Committees Appoint- 
ed to Decide Best Method for Joint Action 


Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary of the 
American Bakers’ Association, and Roy 
Nafziger, president of the Nafziger Bak- 
ing Co., Kansas City, will represent this 
association as a committee to act in con- 
junction with committees from _ the 
American Association of Cereal Chemists, 
Millers’ National Federation and the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers. This com- 
mittee will be known as the allied asso- 
ciations committee. 

A special committee of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists has been 
appointed for the purpose of bringing 
about closer co-operation between the 
American Association of Cereal Chemists, 
the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists and the American Institute of 
Baking on matters and policies of mutual 
interest, for instance: the study and in- 
vestigation of uniform and comprehen- 
sive methods for the examination of 
cereal products. This is of importance, 
in view of the fact that each organization 
has already adopted definite methods 
which present variations in procedure 
leading to results which are not always 
comparable. It would seem desirable that 
in.cases of dispute, where the results of 
analyses were involved, the American In- 
stitute of Baking could properly serve 
as a referee. This special committee 
further suggests that each organization 
have a permanent committee appointed 
to work out ways and means by which 
this co-operation can best be effected. 

In accordance with this suggestion, Dr. 
C. B. Morison, assistant director of the 
American Institute of Baking, and G. 
Cullen Thomas, of the Atlas Bread Fac- 
tory, Milwaukee, have been appointed 
as a committee to represent the American 
Bakers’ Association and the American 
Institute of Baking. 











MEANING OF “F.O.B.” 

That the term “f.o.b.” does not neces- 
sarily indicate the place at which title 
to goods is to pass from seller to buyer, 
as affecting transportation risks or the 
buyer’s obligation to pay the price, is 
shown by the decision of the Texas court 
of civil appeals in the case of A. P. 
Moore’s Sons vs. Early-Foster Co. (238 
S.W. 299). 

Plaintiff sold sugar to defendant at a 
specified price, “net cash, f.o.b., Chicago,” 
the price to be paid immediately on pre- 
sentment of draft. On instructions from 
defendant, plaintiff diverted a transit car 
to defendant’s customer in Detroit, draw- 
ing draft on such customer. Delivery at 
Detroit was delayed by the carriers, and 
payment of the draft was refused by the 
consignees. Plaintiff thereupon sued de- 
fendant on the contract, and the court of 
civil appeals upholds the right to re- 
cover. It is decided that diversion of the 
car on defendant’s order constituted a 
constructive delivery of the goods to de- 
fendant, despite the f.o.b. clause. The 
court observed: 

“The circumstances revealed in the evi- 
dence show, in point of fact, that the 
term ‘f.o.b., Chicago’ was used and in- 
tended only to fix the price of the sugar, 
and no circumstances appear during the 
negotiations indicating a contrary inten- 
tion. . . . The stipulation ‘twenty-four 
and one half cents net cash, f.o.b., Chi- 
cago’ does not necessarily, as a matter of 
law, fix the place of delivery at Chicago.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
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EXPRESS RATE HEARING 


Bakers’ Committee Appears Before Interstate 
, © ce © issi Prop d Rates 
and Reciassifications Suspended 


A victory, declared by many bakers to 
be the most important one yet won 
through the work of the industry’s na- 
tional headquarters, has been announced 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Instead of putting into operation a new 
express rate for cake, as it had planned 
to, the Commission’s suspension board 
ordered the new rate held up while the 
Commission as a whole voted for a real 
survey of the entire question of express 
rates on bakery products. 

The investigation was ordered with a 
view of restoring the express rates to 
the position they occupied before the 
war. A special committee of the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association appeared before 
the suspension board in a series of hear- 
ings on express rates, and in addition it 
submitted a brief on bread shipment 
rates which disclosed many cases of a!- 
leged unfairness. 

Members of the special committee in- 
cluded Ralph D. Ward, of the Ward 
Baking Co., chairman; Carl Corby an 
William Henry, of the Corby Co., and 
L. A. Schillinger, of the Gardner Bak- 
ing Co. They asked for an order sus- 
pending the advances on the cake rate, 
on the ground that cakes consisted mere 
ly of such excellent foods as flour, eggs, 
sugar, and cream, and so ought not to be 
considered “luxuries.” They pointed out 
that express rates already amounted to 
25@50 per cent of the value of the prod- 
uct moved, and that the rates included 
charges for pick-up and delivery of 
goods, although the bakers, both at the 
shipping and receiving ends, attended to 
these details in order to obtain speed in 
movement of goods. 

The suspension of the proposed cake 
rate advance was made by order number 
13,930, effective July 18, to remain in 
effect for 120 days. During this period 
further hearings will be held preliminary 
to a final decision to be made by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission as a 
whole. 

In examining some of the recent ad- 
vances in express rates on bread, it was 
found that they had been made to cover 
increases in wages made by the United 
States Railroad Wage Board to express 
company employees; also that these wage 
rates had been kept up in spite of a 
general drop in wages among similar em- 
ployees not in the express company serv- 
ices. 

For this reason the special committee 
on express rates of the American Bakers’ 
Association is moving to induce the Unit- 
ed States Railroad Wage Board to re- 
open its docket on express company 
wages. If it succeeds in inducing the 
board to take jurisdiction, the commit- 
tee will then move to strengthen its case 
in Washington by a survey of express 
wages as they affect the cost of express 
shipments. A. S. Purves. 











NEW JERSEY ITEMS 

Newark, N. J., July 22.—One of thi 
biggest bakery fires in recent years oc 
curred when Freihofer’s Atlantic Cit 
bakery was completely destroyed. The 
plant covered almost a city block, ani 
was one of the best known bakeries in the 
East. Fire started in the cake baking 
department on the second floor, and rage«! 
for nearly four hours. The building w:'s 
two and one half stories, of brick, con 
crete and steel. The loss is covered by 
insurance. 


NOTES 


Thomas Ogurkeiwicz will erect a bak 
ery building on Cass Street, Trenton. 

G. A. Hahn, a well-known baker from 
Jersey City, has bought the bakery «! 
153 Warren Street, Newark. 

Mr. Skrobioske has purchased the bak 
ery formerly operated by Barney Machie- 
wicz, 759 Cass Street, Trenton. 

The Vienna Pastry Shop, 1410 Atlantic 
Avenue, Atlantic City, has been opened 
under, the management of Paul W. 
Steimerling. 

The United Pastry Shop, 337 Park 
Avenue, Plainfield, has been purchased 
by Charles Friedblatt, who has opened the 
place as the French-American Bakery 
and Pastry Shop. Bruno C. Scumupt. 
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WASHINGTON BREAD TRADE 


Consumption Below Normal—Bakers Improv- 
ing Their Plants—Senate Adopts Higher 
Tariff on Eggs—Flour Trade Quiet 


Wasurnoton, D. C., July 22.—Some of 
the leading bakers here claim demand for 
bread is below normal, due to some extent 
to many of the war workers returning 
home and vacation time, many people 
being out of the city. One, when asked 
if business was 25 per cent off, said that 
was putting it mildly. Fortunately un- 
employment has not been so great in 
Washington as in other large cities. 

To overcome the loss caused by reduced 
output, the principal bakeries of this 
city have made extensive improvements 
in their plants which will enable them to 
manufacture not only better bread, but do 
it more economically. The investment in 
Washington bakeries has more than 
trebled in the past 10 years. There is 
hardly a city in the United States where 
more large bakeries are found than here. 
The trade is divided into two classes, the 
big wholesale baker or the small retail 
baker, there being no middle class shops. 

Supply houses reported a fair volume 
of business for July. Orders for August 
delivery are below those for a year ago, 
however, and managers of supply houses 
look forward for a good fall trade. Crock 
butter is higher at 32@34c lb. Candled 
eggs are lower at 25@28c dozen. New 
walnuts are lower at 60@70c, and walnut 
pieces at 45@50c. Coconut remains at 
12@18e. Raisins are plentiful at 16@19c, 
and currants at 15@17c. Malt sirup, 6@ 
9c. Milk powder unchanged at 10@1lIc. 

Trade in flour during the month was 
small, with only a moderate local demand 
from bakers. Buyers are inclined to 
await development of the new crop. The 
unsettled wheat market has also influ- 
enced them to assume a waiting attitude. 

The railway strike has not caused buy- 
ers to anticipate future requirements to 
any extent. Warehouse stocks in Wash- 
ington are light, and should the strike be 
of long duration, there might be a tight 
situation in flour here. - 

Prices quoted on new flour from the 
Southwest are $6.85@7.10 bbl, in jute, 
for bakers patent, but little has been sold 
in this market. Bakers have 30@60 days’ 
requirements on hand, and are operating 
their plants on as small stocks as possible. 


SENATE ADOPTS TARIFF ON EGGS 


Bakers who use frozen or dried eggs 
will have to pay more for the imported 
ones than heretofore, because of increased 
tariff duties imposed by the Senate on 
July 10, as follows: eggs in shell, frozen, 
8c dozen; eggs, frozen, 6c lb; eggs, dried, 
18c lb. Senator Walsh, of Massachu- 
setts, attacked the Senate rates as pro- 
hibitive, with the effect of giving profits 
to the middlemen and putting a burden 
ou the bakers. ; 

he increased rates were defended by 
senators McCumber, of North Dakota, 
and Johnson, of California,,who asserted 
that the poultry industry in the United 
States needed protection. Senator Mc- 
Cinber said the production price of eggs 
in China was 6¢ dozen, as compared to 
25¢ in the United States. Senator John- 
son, of California, urged the increased 
duties as necessary to the California egg 
Industry. 

‘he whole scheme of protective duties 
carvied in the bill was exposed, Senator 
Walsh declared, by these duties on frozen 
eges, as their importation must be in- 
consequential in fixing the price of do- 
lnestic eggs, except possibly in California. 

NOTES 

Ml. C. Eads has opened the Christie 
Cake Shop at 1215 H Street N.E. 

P. S. Rees has opened a wholesale 
coughnut bakery at 1218 H Street, N.W. 

J. J. Bischoff, retail baker, 1339 H 
“treet N.E., has enlarged his store and 
added new fixtures. 

Henry Bohnert, 703 Michigan Avenue 
\.E., has added a Day dough mixer, and 
remodeled the interior of the shop. 

C. G. Douglas, formerly of Pittsburgh, 

Pa, has bought the retail bakery of W. 
11, Simms, 1326 North Capitol Street. 
_ Foster Brothers have taken over the 
Sanitary bakery, 1007 H Street N.E., and 
se specialize in the wholesale doughnut 
trade. 


John Weisner, formerly in charge of 
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the bakery operated by the C. & P. Tele- . 


phone Co., is now conducting one at 63 
H Street N.W. 

John Hammack, who recently acquired 
the Triangle Building, 84 Rhode Island 
Avenue N. W., has remodeled the plant, 
and the baking is now done in full view 
of the public. 

John Kientz and Paul Riedel have ac- 
quired the bakery of G. F. Mayer & 
Son, 1644 North Capitol Street, and will 
operate as Kientz & Riedel. Mr. Mayer 
is now in Germany. 

R. A. Deaner, formerly connected with 
the London Pastry Co., 433 Pennsylvania 
Avenue N.W., has taken over the bakery 
of T. R. Brown, at 507 H Street. Mr. 
Brown has opened a bakery at Wildwood, 
N. J. 

Harold L. Wilkins, president Wilkins- 
Rogers Milling’Co., Thirty-second Street, 
N.W., is travelling in Europe, studying 
flour conditions, and will also analyze eco- 
nomic conditions with a view to establish- 
ing European connections. 

The Washington Cream Fried Cake 
Co., formerly at 493 Pennsylvania Av- 
enue N.W., is now at 9 H Street N.W., 
where it obtained larger quarters. It has 
added a portable oven and mixer for the 
cake department, a new venture. 

Charles A. Scheuch, 1166 Bladensburg 
Road N.E., has completed a cake bakery 
equipped with a specially constructed 
brick oven, machinery, etc. A_ bread 
wrapping machine has been installed, the 
delivery system equipped with auto 
trucks, and an advertising campaign will 
be inaugurated. 

Charles Prummer has moved to 311 
Pennsylvania Avenue S.E., where he 
bought a three-story brick building. The 
first floor houses the bakery and retail 
store, with the basement fitted up for the 
manufacturing of ice cream. The second 
story has been converted into offices, and 
the third into apartments. 

Eugene Minoux, president of the 
Neighborhood Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, has leased 2475 Eighteenth Street 
N.W., and will remodel it into a modern 
bakery and ice cream establishment. The 
store will be equipped with a soda foun- 
tain and plate glass display cases. The 
manufacturing departments will be lo- 
cated in a separate building in the rear. 
The bakery will be equipped with por- 
table ovens, cake machinery, etc. 

The Rice-Schmidt Baking Co., 614 
Eleventh Street S.E., will install two ad- 
ditional steam bread ovens, making eight 
in all. The packing and shipping rooms, 
where three large automatic bread wrap- 
ping machines are used, two of them 
having been recently added, will be given 
over to the oven room and this depart- 
ment will be moved. Two molders and 
two five-barrel high speed, gluten de- 
veloping dough mixers have been in- 
stalled. Twenty-five wagons have been 
added to the delivery system. 

J. Harry Wootripce. 
SOUTHWESTERN BAKERY NOTES 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta., July 22.— 
Buyers of bakery bread within a radius 
of 200 miles of Oklahoma City are get- 
ting it at lower prices than in any other 
section of the United States, says C. F. 
Yost, new manager of the Oklahoma 
City plant of the Smith Baking Co. He 
added that the manufacturers and whole- 
salers of bread are making reasonable 
ee a and that business is unusually 

‘ood. 

“My conclusion is confirmed,” said Mr. 
Yost, “by George Hammon, our new 
sales manager, who verified the figures in 
comparisons made recently in Chicago. 
The situation is satisfactory in this ter- 
ritory. No changes in wholesale bread 
prices have been made in several weeks, 
and the prices are uniform among all 
local bakers.” 

Mr. Yost recently succeeded W. E. 
Fightmaster as manager of the local 
Smith plant. Mr. Fightmaster, who for- 
merly was owner of the Fightmaster 
Baking Co., sold the stock that he re- 
tained, after,selling to the Smith Baking 
Co., and retired from the business. His 
son, Edward Fightmaster, also retired. 
Mr. Yost formerly was sales manager 
for the Smith company in Kansas City, 
and Mr. Hammon sales manager in Kan- 
sas territory for the Kansas City plant. 

While local retail bakers report a nor- 
mal business, bread buying is light. 


They hold that prices are too low, but 
a majority of them have reduced ex- 
penses to such an extent that profits are 
fair. 

NOTES 

The Columbia bakery, West Columbia, 
Texas, was burned recently. 

Lonnie Merritt has purchased the 
Broadway bakery, Elk City, Okla. 

The Texas Pie Co. is the new name 
of the Roberts Pie Co., Dallas, Texas. 

An electric bakeshop, which he has 
named the Rotary bakery, has been estab- 
lished at Elk City, Okla., by J. Berry. 

The Bristow (Okla.) Baking Co. has 
completed plans for a new plant and 
an ice cream factory to cost about 
$50,000. 

The bakery of W. H. Rhamy, Ralston, 
Okla., has been moved to new quarters 
that provide larger space, and an extra 
oven has been added. 

Clem G. Busken, owner of Busken’s 
bakery, Oklahoma City, has opened a 
retail store in the Public Indoor Mar- 
ket, and increased the capacity of his 
plant. 

A fire in the Carreaud bakery, Dallas, 
Texas, July 2, caused a loss of about 
$8,000. Only part of the plant was de- 
stroyed and Frank A. Carreaud, owner, 
said that it would continue to operate. 

Damage estimated at about $40,000 re- 
sulted from a fire, July 16, in the plant 
of the Brown Cracker & Candy Co., 
Dallas, Texas. The baking department 
was damaged only slightly, and opera- 
tions were not suspended. 

The rate on car lots of crackers and 
other bakery goods between Oklahoma 
City and Tulsa has been reduced from 
46,c to 40c, the Oklahoma traffic asso- 
ciation announces, due to a complaint by 
the Iten Biscuit Co., of Oklahoma City. 





ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 22.—Although the 
past month has brought about compara- 
tively little change for the better in the 
local baking trade, general conditions are 
fairly satisfactory, and few serious com- 
plaints are heard from either wholesalers 
or retailers. 

Fortunately, bread and cake prices re- 
main at a satisfactory level. St. Louis 
has been remarkably free from price wars 
since the early part of the year, at which 
time one or two bakeries unsuccessfully 
attempted to place a cheap loaf on the 
market. Some of the line stores are still 
selling a loaf at what must be cost or 
less, but this is not having much effect 
upon the general trade. 

Stocks of practically all commodities 
are at a fairly low ebb in local shops. 
Flour, in particular, is a commodity with 
which the bakers are not supplied far in 
advance, and from present indications 
this situation will prevail for quite some 


.time. No matter what the action of the 


wheat market may be, regardless ot how 
serious the threat of a congestion of the 
country’s transportation system may 
grow, bakers in this territory have shown 
an unwillingness to purchase flour in 
large quantities or far in advance. 

Reports from bakers at interior points 
in the St. Louis territory indicate a grad- 
ual improvement in business. ‘Lhis is to 
be expected at the present season of the 
year, as farm work and its accompanying 
activity in rural communities is at its 
height. 

NOTES 

The Vories Baking Co., New Orleans, 
will give a demonstration of methods of 
protecting bread, cake and crackers from 
mold and mildew in its exhibit at the New 
Orleans Pure Food Exposition, to be held 
in that city next fall under the auspices 
of the New Orleans Retail Grocers’ As- 
sociation. 

The plant of the Jungewaelter Baking 
Co. was recently sold at public auction 
to the United States Bank of St. Louis 
for $44,000, which is understood to be 
the amount of money owed the bank by 
the baking company. Reports from 
sources believed to be authoritative are 
to the effect that the plant will be oper- 
ated by the Piggly Wiggly Co. to supply 
bread to its chain grocery stores. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





Collins & Stahl have opened a pretzel 
bakery at Williamsport, Pa. 
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MINNESOTA RETAIL BAKERS 


Annual Convention to Be Held at Glenwood— 
Plan Employment Office— 
Trade Notes 


Mrnneapous, Minn., July 22.—The 
Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Association 
will hold its annual convention at Glen- 
wood, Aug. 15-16. All bakers in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota and ad- 
jacent territory are invited to attend, 
and the executive committee hopes to 
have a representative attendance. 

The convention held at Duluth last 
year was a decided success, and the of- 
ficers say that this one will be even bet- 
ter. Glenwood is an ideal place for con- 
ventions. The hall is located on the 
shore of a lake, and between sessions vis- 
itors will be able to enjoy the fine fish- 
ing and swimming. A good programme 
is being arranged, and as at the conven- 
tion last year, bakers will be given numer- 
ous opportunities for discussion of topics 
of interest to all connected with the in- 
dustry. 

A plan to establish an employment of- 
fice in the Twin Cities will be one of the 
principal business matters taken up. The 
officers hope that there will be a number 
of bakers present from North and South 
Dakota in particular to assist in estab- 
lishing and carrying out this employ- 
ment office. Present officers of the asso- 
ciation are: president, Charles Holz, St. 
Paul; vice president, C. A. Swanson, 
Glenwood; secretary, L. F. W. Meese, 
Minneapolis; treasurer, E. C. Jerabek, 
St. Paul. 





NOTES 

W. J. Johnson expects to open a bak- 
ery at Bisbee, Minn. 

L. McClurg has engaged in the baking 
business at Elbow Lake, Minn. 

P. Barban has installed a Hobart oven 
in his bakery at Belmond, Iowa. 

Crane’s bakery has been opened in the 
Jacobsen Building, Clinton, Iowa. 

L. A. Stodden, formerly of Clinton, 
Iowa, will open a bakery at Preston, 
Iowa. 

Earnest K. Kouge has opened the New 
Home bakery at 416 South Main Street, 
Aberdeen, S. D. 

The Fleischmann Co. has added an- 
other truck for use of its Minneapolis 
branch, making a total of seven. 

The Federal bakery, formerly at 1009 
Kuhl Building, Davenport, Iowa, has 
been moved to 218 Brady Street. 

The Oakland bakery, Iowa City, Iowa, 
was damaged to the extent of about $1,- 
000 by fire recently. Loss is fully cov- 
ered by insurance. Fred Schuppert is 
owner. 

Embry’s bakery, on Franklin Avenue 
and Chicago, Minneapolis, has been 
closed. Mr. Embry does not expect to 
re-engage in the baking business until 
conditions become more settled. 

The annual picnic of the Minneapolis 
Retail Bakers’ Association, held on 
Wednesday, July 19, was a decided suc- 
cess. The attendance was better than 
for some years, and all present had an 
enjoyable time. 

The Delicacy Bakery, Inc., 45 West- 
ern Avenue, Minneapolis, has been sold 
by Gabriel Martin to Noble & Whitmore. 
S. Parsons, formerly of Day’s bakery, 
has been engaged as superintendent. Mr. 
Martin has reopened the Liberty bakery, 
on Franklin and Twenty-sixth ‘avenues, 
which has been closed for a few months. 

Bakers in Minneapolis and St. Paul 
report a pretty fair demand for bread 
and other bakery products. The usual 
loss during the summer, caused by the 
large number of people moving out to 
the lakes, has been felt less than for 
many years. This is due mainly to the 
fact that the tourist traffic in this state 
is increasing every year, and Minneapo- 
lis and St. Paul seem to be the head- 
quarters for most of it. 

Sicurp O. WERNER. 





J. F. Schlieker, in the baking business 
in Elgin, Texas, for many years, died 
at Austin, recently, at the age of 53. 
He is survived by a widow, a son and a 
daughter. 








Charles Trent has purchased a half 
interest in the Ideal bakery, Clinton, 
Okla. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department, 
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It is a recognized principle of the 
economic laws that the price of flour 
should at all times follow wheat in any 
upward or downward tendency, but to- 
day economic laws must not be applied 
to flour as sold in the markets of Great 
Britain. With a decreased bread con- 
sumption, for which many reasons are 
given (among them being the fact that 
a million men were killed in the Great 
War), and a largely increased milling 
capacity as a result of the war, competi- 
tion has never been so keen in the his- 
tory of the milling trade of Great Brit- 
ain, and although there has been decided- 
ly more animation in the flour trade dur- 
ing the past week, prices of the manu- 
factured article drag quite a long way 
behind the raw material. 

Wheat has advanced about 2s per qr 
for July/August No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba, the Liverpool option has advanced 
4d per ctl for wheat, but the importers 
who have made Is advance on flour are 
among the fortunate ones of the trade, 
and they have been helped to a certain 
extent by the advance of 1s per sack on 
the part of the London millers. 

Competition has been intense, and it 
will be more easily realized how difficult 
the flour trade really is, not only in 
London but all over the country, when 
we make the following quotation from 
our contemporary, the London Corn Cir- 
cular, wherein it quotes from a recent 
trade report in one of the provincial 
centers that “The recent advance of Is 
per sack by the English millers had led 
to a fair trade at the old prices,” and 
in commenting on this truly weird piece 
of information goes on to say: 

“This statement might have been made 
time after time my: the London 
millers. It really would baffle any one 
outside the flour trade to understand this 
really strange way of doing business. If 
an advance in wheat prices is once regis- 
tered, he is a clever man who can find 
any one willing to sell at the old price. 
If the duty on beer or tobacco is in- 
creased, up goes the price instantly, but 
when millers agree as a body to raise 
the price of flour, the result is ‘a fair 
trade at the old price.’ 

“Millers have been attending most 
closely to their business and concentrat- 
ing all their energies on it to a greater 
degree, perhaps, than ever before, but 
has not this keenness, while hitting the 
import trade hard, cut their own profits 
to ribbons? To judge by the volume of 
arrivals of imported flour, one might al- 
most quote an Irish proverb about miss- 
ing the pigeon and hitting the crow. It 
is more likely, however, that they have 
hit both without bringing either down.” 

The point of the matter is that Eng- 
lish milleys are straining every nerve to 

_kill the imported flour trade, forgetting 
that, with their heavy overhead charges, 
there must come an end to irresponsible 
price cutting, as the importer can, in 
case of extreme need,—although he may 
not like it, but on a question of policy,— 
with his comparatively small overhead 
charges and expenses, sit tight and wait 
for prices to come into line, and then 
come up smiling. 
Furthermore, 


imported flour is un- 


doubtedly not only a great asset to the 


baker, owing to its purity and freedom 
from all so-called improvers, but it cre- 
ates a healthy competition when prop- 
erly considered by the baking trade and 
prevents large combinations or groups of 
English millers squeezing the baker on 
prices as they would otherwise do, judg- 
ing from the action of monopolies in all 
parts of the world in the past. 

Flour arrivals have been as follows, in 
280-lb sacks: from the United States, 
1,500; Canada, 7,864; Pacific Coast, 10,- 
050; Argentina, 3,285. 


FLOUR PRICES 


Mill prices from Canada have advanced 
2s in some cases but, with trade as it is, 
any advance asked places those flours 
outside the market, from the importer’s 
point of view. There are resellers who 
are successful in getting up to Is ad- 
vance, but this is still much below re- 
placing prices. Canadian export patent 
of medium quality has advanced to 42s, 
c.i.f., while a flour of similar quality is 
Is up at 39s 6d, c.i.f., without meeting a 
ready sale. Better quality is offered at 
42s, c.if., net, while the value is 42s, 
c.i.f., including sellers’ commission. 

Minneapolis, export patents are un- 
changed at 48s 3d, net, c.i.f., but their 
value is not over 42s, c.i.f., including 
sellers’ commission... Kansas export pat- 
ents are about unchanged, but no busi- 
ness is reported. 

Australian flour is slow, there being a 
good deal in granarv and near at hand 
without a home. Value forward is about 
36s 6d, c.i.f., without buyers. Parcels by 
May steamers now due are a slow sale 
at 37s 6d, c.i.f., with landed value at the 
equivalent. Minneapolis low grades are 
offered at 29s 6d, c.i.f., including sellers’ 
commission. Argentine low grade arriv- 
ing, 25s, c.i.f., sellers, and for shipment 
25s 9d is asked. 

English country straights are no better 
at old prices. The London millers ad- 
vanced their prices Is per sack to 44s, 
ex-mill, for their straight run, which 
would be equal to 40s 6d, net, c.i.f. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 
The following are the imports into 


London during the week ending July 5, 


1922, in 140-lb bags: 


From Montreal per ss. Andania— 


WHO vccccess 1,000 Stupendous 1,000 
Glenwood ...... SOO AVOCR 22 ccccccs 250 
Pride of Canadai,000 Aviator ........ 2,000 


From Montreal per ss. Canadian Aviator— 


Rival .cccsevece 424 Three Stars .... 500 
From Montreal per ss. Batsford— 
Royal Seal ..... 500 Daily Bread ... 1,000 
Medora ........ 1,000 
From Boston per ss. Vasconia— 
| VELL ETCTT ETT PC CrT ee ee 500 
From New York per ss. President Adams— 
REI oie d.b wis cmedecrtebertesrazipza 1,000 
From New York per ss, Ninian— 
CID 5 64:6:0. 0060 56400006060 0004o 0s 00008 400 


From New York per ss. Bradavon— 


Golden Thistle... 2,000 . Warrior ....... 3,000 
PA lS ier reer Cen MENO 45 oscccee 1,000 
B. E. & Co...... 500 Toronto Pride .. 600 


WHEAT PRICES 


No. 1 northern Manitoba has been the 
feature of the week, showing an advance 
of 2s 4¥%,d to 57s 1014d. This, however, 
was top price, as 3d less was taken after- 
wards. No. 3 northern Manitobas were 
offered at 51s 1014d@52s. No. 2 hard 
winters sold at 49s 9d for July/August, 
49s being paid for August/September. 
Australian on passage realized 53s 9d, 
being 9d advance. Argentine was better, 
Rosafe, 63% Ibs, June/July, making 
52s 3d. ; 

MILLFEED 

Millers’ offals have been slow, but prices 
are a shade better on the week. Bran is 
selling at £6@£6 5s, middlings at £8 5s 





@£8 10s, Plate pollard at £6 15s, and 
Plate fine middlings at £8 lis, c.i.f. 


OATMEAL 


Prices are merely nominal, virtually no 
business of any importance passing. Mid- 
lothian is about 57s 6d and Aberdeen 51s 
3d, both per 280 lbs, ex-granary. Ameri- 
can offers are firm at 41s 3d, c.i.f. Rolled 
oats, 43s, c.i.f. 


LIVERPOOL 

The wheat market is very firm, with a 
good inquiry, and disappointing reports 
of both American winter wheat and Mani- 
tobas. Prices are about 2s per qr higher 
than a week ago, and Argentina has ad- 
vanced the same. Imported flour is also 
in better demand, with about 1s per sack 
rise on all qualities, and buyers are once 
more going in for forward shipment. 
Liverpool graded wheat futures advanced 
5d for July delivery, being quoted at 
Ils %4d per ctl. 

Manitoba export patents are much 
firmer at 42s, c.i.f., for July shipment, 
and on spot 44s. The latter price is being 
asked for Minneapolis spring patents on 
spot, but they have been sold as low as 
43s. American soft winter patents are 
in slow demand, being quoted at 4ls, 
c.i.f., for July, and as low as 41s on spot, 
but buyers show no interest. Australian 
patents on spot are offering at 39s, while 
a parcel due here in three weeks is quoted 
at about 38s, c.i.f., and bids of 37s are 
still being invited for July. A parcel of 
hard wheat Pacific flour just arrived has 
been sold at 39s, ex-quay. 

For a long-time there have been many 
complaints over arrivals of flour being 
badly tainted by timber, undoubtedly due 
to bad stowage. It is a curious fact that 
the vast majority of these claims occur 
on ships owned by the American Ship- 
ping Board. It looks as if a little more 
care is necessary in loading. 

Notwithstanding the big advance in 
wheat, millers have only raised their 
prices 6d per 280 lbs during the past 
week, and report very slow trade. Official 
prices: patents, 46s 6d; straight run, 43s 
6d; bakers, about 42s 6d. 

There is still very little inquiry for low 
grades. American second clears have 
been sold at 26s 6d, c.i.f., for July sea- 
board shipment, and Argentine can be 
bought on spot at £10 ton, ex-quay, and 
June shipment at £10, c.i.f. 

Buyers are again showing a healthy in- 
terest in linseed cake, and £12 10s ton 
has been bid, but mills are firm at £12 15s. 
So far no business has resulted, as buyers 
are disinclined to pay’ £12 15s shipment 
stuff while English can be had at £13, 
immediate delivery. 


IRELAND 


Although there has been a little trading 
in flour, it has been principally on spot 
and at very unsatisfactory prices. Re- 
tailers and bakers will not buy forward 
flour at any price at present. Stocks on 
spot are fairly heavy in Dublin, but in 
Belfast things are even worse; the port 
is overcrowded with foreign flour, and 
buyers are anxious to get rid of it even 
at a price less than it can be replaced at 
for shipment. 

Manitoba mills have not changed their 
price much, compared with a week ago. 
For a really high class export patent 
grade under well-known brands 4ls, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 42s, Dublin, is the 
price quoted for July/August seaboard. 
There are cheaper offers, but they are 
mostly outside brands and some of them 
more like a good straight. For this class 
of flour as low as 38s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
has been quoted without bringing busi- 
ness. 

For high grade short patent 43s 6d, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, is the price for very 


best brands for shipment. The same 
would probably be accepted, full deliv- 
ered terms, on spot, for flour within the 
range of so-called short patents. Sone 
weak holders seem inclined to let go at 
anywhere within reasonable range of shi))- 
ment price. Home millers are not com- 
peting in this slaughter, and for a goud 
home made short patent cross-channel 
mills would probably want (quoting on 
the American basis) equal to 44s, net, 
cif., Belfast. 

Minneapolis flours as represented |\y 
one popular brand have been availalle 
on spot at as low as 44s, net, c.i.f., Bu |- 
fast, and probably this price would bring 
the flour for shipment. Needless to say, 
the merchants who brought this flour for- 
ward are losing money. Kansas flours are 
still out of line, 42s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
being quoted, a quite impossible price, 
but no doubt this figure was for o'd 
flour. New crop for August shipment is 
worth about 40s, which’ places it hope- 
lessly out of line. 

American soft winters have been very 
irregular in price but, judged by the quo- 
tations received, the forward position is 
cheaper. For prompt shipment or July 
seaboard 40@Als, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
about ls more, Dublin, has been quoted, 
whereas August seaboard could be bouy!it 
at 1s 6d per sack less, with a dropping 
tendency. The spot price is lower, and 
there is great anxiety on the part of iin- 
porters to sell at 41s, net, c.if., Belfast, 
for flour on the quay, but even at this 
low figure it is hard to do any business 
except in the very smallest retail quanti- 
ties. Home millers are quoting about ! jc 
same price as importers for similir 
classes of flour, delivery as required. 


OATMEAL 


There has been a steady demand tor 
home made oatmeal on the basis of 4“ 
48s, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, quoting 
on the American basis. American qu:- 
tations are unchanged on spot, and 4\'s 
per 280 lbs, net, cif., Belfast, is the 
price asked by importers. For shipment, 
39s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 40s, Dublii, 
are indicated for good, well-known brani's 
of flake, but there is really nothing doing. 
as importers are not inclined to speculat«. 

Canadian mills have reduced their price 
for shipment, and there are sellers of 
well-known Canadian flakes on the basis 
of American prices. Medium oatmeal is 
quoted at 37s, net, c.i.f., Belfast. There 
are sellers on this basis on spot, and even 
less might be accepted, owing to the poor 
demand and the prospect of a falling of 
during the summer months, combine:! 
with the large stocks at present on han. 


FEED 


There is a better demand for all classes 
of feedingstuffs, and millers and impor!- 
ers are more cheerful. Maize meal had 
a brisk trade all week, though prices arc 
not in keeping with the price of cor, 
which is tending dearer. Ordinary India‘ 
meal for cattle feeding can be secured at 
£8 15s per ton, full delivered terms, bag: 
included, and the flaked variety at £11, 
similar terms. 

Users of decorticated cotton cakes ar 
almost entirely dependent on home manu- 
factured, the price for which is nov 
£14 per ton, full delivered terms, for 
those with about 50 per cent oil and albu- 
minoids. Linseed cakes are moving mor 
freely, the price generally from importers 
to dealers being about £14 per ton for 
foreign made. Prices for shipment ar 


a little easier, and there is more disposi- 
tion on the part of shippers to sell. Lat- 
est indications are that about £13 10s 
would be accepted, net, c.i.f., Belfast. 
Mill offals are about unchanged. The 
output is small, owing to the poor demand 
for flour. The recent heavy rains brought 
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he grass considerably, which has 
phe | ae for all classes of offal. 
Good, broad, white fancy bran is avail- 
able at £10 per ton, bags included, full 
delivered terms, this being principally 
made by cross-channel mills. Home mill- 
ers who make a smaller type are quoting 
£9, usual terms, and for small red bran 
£8 is the nominal price. For fine white 
sharps £10 per ton is the price, but com- 
mon pollards, both home and imported, 
are available at £8@9. 


OKLAHOMA 

Flour millers of Oklahoma are prac- 
tically a unit in their refusal to move 
flour to eastern buyers on the basis of 
offerings. A message received by an 
Oklahoma City mill this week from a 
New York brokerage firm admitted that 
the firm is virtually without business, be- 
cause of its inability to place flour at the 
price that consumers are willing to pay. 
The message indicated that the condi- 
tion exists practically all over the East. 
Millers here reiterate that they will not 
confirm orders on a losing price basis. 

“We can operate half time and take 
care of the local business,” said a miller, 
“and make a reasonable profit. It would 
be foolhardy to operate full capacity to 
fill eastern orders and lose 50c bbl on 
all flour sold.” 

The ultimatum that millers have re- 
ceived comes principally from brokers 
east of the Mississippi River, it develops, 
only a few merchants or bakers in this 
territory having joined in it. There is a 
healthy movement over the local terri- 
tory and into adjoining states, although 
buying continues in small lots. Strike 
conditions are affecting it slightly thus 
far, although millers complain of delayed 
shipments of raw material, particularly 
of corn. Labor employed in Oklahoma 
mills is largely of the nonunion class and 
there exists no danger of sympathetic 
strikes. 

The financial situation is somewhat im- 
proved, particularly in the western part 
of the state, but this may be affected to 
some extent by the holding of wheat. 
An Oklahoma City banker familiar with 
the grain situation says that many banks 
of the west side are extending and re- 
newing credits to grain growers and this, 
added to the circulation of government 
loan money, probably will cause more 
holding of wheat by farmers than had 
been anticipated. Both these factors, 
however, will contribute to the circula- 
tion of one half or more of the market 
value of wheat being held, and trade 
will be stimulated. 

Some millers expect a moderate in- 
crease in the price of flour by Aug. 1. 
Others believe it will be delayed until 
fall. Heavier demands of bakers are 
likely to come in September. A major- 
ity of Oklahoma wholesale bakers, how- 
ever, buy only a small part of their 
stocks in this state, and Oklahoma mill- 
ers and packers have complained of this 
to headquarters of these baking concerns 
in other states. . 

Laboratory and baking tests of new 
wheat flour are satisfactory, almost with- 
out exception. The baking department 
of a local plant recently secured the 
largest loaf of bread it ever turned out, 
from a 50-50 mixture of old and new 
flour. The quality of protein was excep- 
tionally fine, 

Hard wheat patent prices ranged $6.50 
@6.80, straights $6@6.55, first clears 
%).50@5.80, and second clears $5@5.30. 
Soft wheat prices were $6.70 for patent, 
6.20 for straight and $5.70 for low 
grade, 

Millfeeds continue strong. An Okla- 
homa City mill recently filled an order 
Tor 2,800 bags mill-run bran at 90c per 
100 lbs. The price of mill-run ranges 
90¢(7$1.05; shorts, $1.20@1.35; chops, 
#1.35@1.50. The 50-lb bag meal remains 
at 50e, 

NOTES 


Rk. V. Mashburn, manager Shawnee 
Milling Co. is on a business tour of 
Texas and Louisiana. 

_The Scott Bros. Grain & Fuel Co., 
F ort Worth, which recently acquired the 
mill in that city of the Universal Feed 
Mills Co., is enlarging its manufacturing 
and sales facilities, 


_B. M. Huddleston, a teacher of Pulas- 
ki County, Arkansas, has been selected 
4S manager of the retail flour and feed 
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store at Levy, Ark., of the Brown-Pear- 
son Co., of Little Rock. 

J. W. Maney has returned to Okla- 
homa City from a visit to the mill of 
Maney Bros., Omaha. 

Henry Schafer, an early day miller 
of El Reno, returned a from a 
sojourn on his ranch near White Deer, 
Texas, and reported that from his fields 
he had gathered 14,000 bus wheat. 

The El Reno Mill & Elevator Co. and 
its branches at Okarche, Richland and 
Union City have proposed to members of 
the wheat improvement association to ex- 
change with the latter No. 2 hard dark 
wheat from northwestern Oklahoma for 
grades grown in the territory served by 
these mills, in order that a better grade 
may be planted this year. Other mills 
are reported willing to make a similar 
exchange, and to have proposed to make 
protein tests free. 

Wheat growers of Canadian County 
last year lost $85,300 by producing a 
grade of wheat unfit for milling pur- 
poses, according to figures submitted to 
the wheat improvement association of 
that county by Karl E. Humphrey, man- 
ager of the El Reno Mill & Elevator Co. 
The production in the county last year 
was about 1,000,000 bus, and the amount 
that went to export was 853,000, which 
sold for 10c bu less than if it had been 
acceptable milling wheat. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has awarded damages totaling $1,040 to 
the Hobart Mill & Elevator Co. against 
the Frisco railroad because of the re- 
fusal or failure of the railroad to fur- 
nish a sufficient number of cars to the 
company’s elevator at Cold Springs, 
Okla., to move grain during the heaviest 
part of the marketing season last year, 
and for discriminating against Cold 
Springs. The specific charge was that 
the railroad withheld eight cars for the 
loading of wheat. 





UNITED STATES FARM POPULATION 

The farm population of the United 
States on Jan. 1, 1920, was 31,614,269, 
or 29.9 per cent of the total population 
of the country, according to returns of 
the last census, announced by the Census 
Bureau. Of this number 31,350,640 were 
enumerated in rural territory and 255,- 
629 on farms located within limits of 
cities and other incorporated communi- 
ties having 2,500 inhabitants or more. 

The total farm population, which for 
the first time was enumerated separate- 
ly from the rural population as a whole, 
and therefore has no comparative figures 
in the preceding census, amounted to 61 
per cent of the rural population, which 
includes residents of incorporated cities 
and villages having fewer than 2,500 in- 
habitants, unincorporated hamlets, min- 
ing regions and other areas not devoted 
to agriculture. Thus while the rural 
population constituted, it was said, near- 
ly one half of the country’s total, only 
about three tenths of its inhabitants 
were living on farms. 

The proportion of the farm popula- 
tion to the total in the various states 
ranged from 71 per cent in Mississippi 
to 2.5 in Rhode Island. 





RETAIL FOOD PRICES INCREASE 

The retail food index issued by the 
United States Department of Labor, 
through the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
shows that there was an increase of 1 per 
cent in the retail cost of food to the av- 
erage family in June, compared with 
May. For the year period, June 15, 1921, 
to June 15, 1922, the percentage decrease 
in all articles of food, combined, was 2 
per cent. Twenty-eight articles decreased 
in price during the year as follows: 
raisins, 22 per cent; evaporated milk, 21; 
cornflakes, 20; cabbage, 15; salmon, 14; 
cream of wheat, corn meal, and bananas, 
13; fresh milk and rolled oats, 12; 
bread and flour, 10; plate beef and gran- 
ulated sugar,9; oleomargarine and baked 
beans, 8; chuck roast, 7; round steak and 
bacon, 6; rib roast, 5; sirloin steak and 
hens, 4; strictly fresh eggs, macaroni, 
and canned corn, 3; pork chops and 
tea, 1; nut margarine decreased less than 
five tenths of 1 per cent. The prices of 
15 articles increased as follows: onions, 
40 per cent; navy beans, 34; potatoes, 
83; oranges, 27; canned tomatoes, 23; 
butter, 12; prunes, 11; rice and lamb, 9; 
lard, ham and crisco, 6; cheese, 5; canned 
peas and coffee, 1. 
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New York, N. Y., July 22.-—Slowly but 
surely the stock markets are righting 
themselves, and the probability is that the 
movement of prices during the next few 
weeks will justify the confidence of those 
who have all along believed that these 
issues would show excellent resistance to 
bear attacks. There has been unusual in- 
terest taken in these developments, for 
the reason that the somewhat exciting 
events abroad have provided an interest- 
ing test for the bond market at a time 
when it has been necessary for the large 
holders of these securities to keep in close 
touch with daily developments. 

Never before were so many foreign 
government and foreign corporation 
bonds held by American investors, and it 
is believed that many of the issues placed 
here many months ago will remain for 
income producing purposes almost indefi- 
nitely. 

A striking feature of the last fortnight 
or so has been the indications of foreign 
buying orders in the market, which rep- 
resented the effort of well-to-do investors 
on the other side to pick up high grade 
foreign government bonds at sacrifice 
prices. As a rule there have been no 
sacrifice prices for these would-be pur- 
chasers to buy at, and the result has been 
that a large number of orders have not 
been executed at all. On the other hand, 
those orders which have been put through 
have been altogether satisfactory, but the 
prices at which the bonds have been 
taken have not been such as will show 
losses to the original subscribers ‘here. 

As a consequence of the enormous sales 
of foreign securities to American invest- 
ors within the last year or so, the Ameri- 
can bond market has been “international- 
ized” in a real sense. This in itself has 
been a great achievement, for the reason 
that it has made American investors, both 
individuals and institutions, take a broad- 
er view of the worldwide investment situ- 
ation. While before the war the foreign 
bond market was largely in the hands of 
London brokers and London banking in- 
terests, the situation within the last few 
years has changed radically, so that New 
York is getting and will probably con- 
tinue to obtain a large portion of the 
foreign bond business. 


THE “sQUARE DEAL” 


Although many developments in the 
labor situation have been trying in the 
extreme, there is reason to believe that a 
better understanding will result from 
present and previous disturbance. Out 
of it all must come the adoption of a 
better working basis for all concerned, 
and it is probable that more harmonious 
relations will prevail. Slowly but surely 
the wage readjustment procedure is mak- 
ing headway and, notwithstanding threat- 
ened strikes and tie-ups, the probability 
is that a satisfactory working basis will 
be developed before many months have 
elapsed. In the last analysis all such 
questions must be influenced by supply 
and demand conditions, for there is no 
doubt that organized labor must recognize 
that employers will not be able to pay a 
higher wage than the trade can bear. 

This movement in a sense has assumed 
worldwide proportions, although the 
probability is that disturbances here have 
not been nearly as troublesome as a whole 


* as they have on the other side, because 


of the various government schemes and 
provisions for old age pensions and un- 
employment doles. It is not believed that 
this system will be introduced into the 
United States, for it would meet with 
strong opposition, as the American wage 
earner, notwithstanding all drawbacks 
and all radical propaganda, has for the 
most part pursued a pay-as-you-go basis. 

There is no doubt but that a better 
understanding would be of great help be- 
tween employers and employed, as the 


situation is one which must be very care- 
fully handled in the effort to prevent such 
outbreaks in the United States as have 
been witnessed in Great Britain and vari- 
ous foreign countries. 

The feeling is gaining ground that 
much better conditions will prevail as a 
result of the very troublesome complica- 
tions which have been encountered in con- 
nection with the recent movement under- 
taken to persuade labor to accept a lower 
wage, and thus contribute its share to the 
inevitable result which must come from 
the working out of the wage readjustment 
process. 

All such conditions in the last analysis 
must be governed by the ordinary day to 
day developments in trade and finance. 
It is recognized, however, that the situa- 
tion might be greatly simplified were it 
possible for the administration authori- 
ties to bring about lower retail prices and 
put an end to stock profiteering. 





MICHIGAN COMPENSATION ACT 

The case of Kirkley vs. General Bak- 
ing Co. et al., 186 N. W. 482, passed on 
by the Michigan supreme court, involved 
the right of plaintiff, as surviving widow, 
to an award under the Michigan work- 
men’s compensation act on account of 
death of her husband while employed in 
the company’s bakery. The court af- 
firmed an order of the state industrial 
accident board allowing plaintiff $14 a 
week for 300 weeks. The gist of the su- 
preme court’s opinion appears in the fol- 
lowing abstract of rulings: 

A letter written by the baking com- 
pany to the board, before expiration of 
the six months’ period within which valid 
claim for compensation might be made, 
denying that the claimants were entitled 
to an award as dependents, could not be 
regarded as a waiver of any delay in 
filing the claim. But an erronéous find- 
ing by the board that this did waive a 
delay in filing the claim will not over- 
turn an award made by the board, where 
it appears without contradiction that 
notice of the claim was mailed to the 
employing company before expiration of 
the six months’ period. 

If decedent had left a home provided 
by his wife over her protest and had 
gone to another city to work, where he 
remained several years, without request- 
ing her to join him there and without 
providing her with means to do so, and 
if she was willing to have him return 
or to join him, she was living apart 
from him justifiably, in such sense as to 
be a dependent widow within the mean- 
ing of the Michigan workmen’s compen- 
sation act. L. H. Srreer. 





ASSISTANT MARKETING SPECIALIST 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces an open competitive 
examination for assistant marketing spe- 
cialist (warehousing). Vacancies in the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, for duty in 
Washington, D. C., or in the field, at 
$1,620 to $2,400 a year, and in positions 
requiring similar qualifications, will be 
filled from this examination, unless it is 
found in the interest of the service to 
fill any vacancy by reinstatement, trans- 
fer, or promotion. On account of the 
needs of the service, applications will be 
received until further notice. Papers 
will be rated as received, and certifica- 
tion made as the needs of the service 
require. Persons thoroughly acquainted 
with the commercial grades of tobacco, 
and the warehousing of tobacco, grain, 
cotton, and wool, are urged to enter this 
examination, as the opportunities for ap- 
pointment are said to be excellent. In- 
terested persons are advised to inquire 
of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., for further 
information. 
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PLAY THE GAME 


The New York Produce Exchange, un- 
der its rulings, has recently issued a no- 
tice that, pursuant to its bylaws, a certain 
firm has been prohibited representation 
on the floor of the exchange during the 
pleasure of its board of managers, and 
under these conditions any member of the 
exchange who, with a knowledge of such 
prohibition, shall represent or transact, 
or endeavor to represent or transact, 
business with this particular concern on 
the floor of the exchange or therefrom 
while such prohibition is in effect, shall 
be deemed guilty of willful violation of 
the exchange laws, and shall be subject 
to a certain penalty. 

It is to be assumed that all members 
of the exchange know of the penalty of 
doing business, or attempting to do busi- 
ness, with any one who for any reason 
comes under this prohibition, but it seems 
to be quite a common practice for mem- 
bers in good standing more or less to 
ignore this ruling. Not that they do at- 
tempt to do business from the floor of 
the exchange with an individual or con- 
cern ager the privilege of the floor, 
but they trade with it outside, which is 
practically the same thing; thus making 
the ruling of little value, besides being 
unfair to others in the trade who adhere 
to the rulings. 

There have been several cases recently 
where members have paid no attention to 
this ruling, and for the good of the whole 
trade a closer adherence to it is much to 
be desired, because if a buyer who is in- 
clined to avoid obligations finds that he 
can still continue to buy from exchange 
members after his name has been posted, 
the posting means little or nothing to 
him, and helps to break down the moral 
fiber of the whole trade. 


THE FLOUR MARKET 


As often occurs in the flour market 
when conditions get so bad that they can 
hardly be worse, they usually improve. 
This was the case in the local flour mar- 
ket during the past week, when buyers 
made rather more liberal purchases than 
they have been doing of late. The volume 
of business here has not been large, how- 
ever. A good part of the buying was 
limited to single car lots for immediate 
shipment from mills, and so far flour has 
been coming through without serious de- 
lays. The strike appeared so menacing, 
however, that consumers were afraid to 
take further chances, as it was admitted 
that the local market was in no position 
to stand any protracted interruption in 
the movement from the mills. 

There have been a few exceptions to 
this method of buying, as in one or two 
cases some round lot orders were placed, 
both for spring wheat flour for compara- 
tively prompt shipment and for new 
hard winters for forward shipment. In 
most cases these were brought about by 
the mills being able to offer attractive 
prio, and when the market advanced, 

uyers jnvariably withdrew. 

Spring first clears are very scarce and 
strong. Prices have advanced to such a 
point as to exclude much business, but 
as few of the mills have any of this 
character of flour to sell, when buyers 
are forced to make purchases they simply 
have to pay the prices asked. Exporters 
are not ing much demand, and as one 
or two local shippers have some first 
clears in Europe unsold they threaten to 
bring it back here if conditions do not 
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improve abroad and local prices are main- 
tained around present levels. 


NOT GOING TO PHILADELPHIA 

The leasing of pier 98 at the foot of 
Orange Avenue in Philadelphia to a 
group of flour milling concerns now send- 
ing their shipments through New York, 
announced by the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce on July 18, will not involve 
the Washburn-Crosby Co. That firm has 
been mentioned as one of the signatories 
to the agreement with the Shipping Board 
for the leasing of the pier. 

R. J. Bausman, manager of the export 
department of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
said on Thursday that his firm had been 
approached last year with the offer of 
pier 98, but finding accommodations at 
New York entirely to its satisfaction, 
had not considered the matter. The sub- 
ject has been broached repeatedly since 
by Philadelphia interests. 

Mr. Bausman added that the officials 
of the company did not contemplate mov- 
ing to the Philadelphia pier at present, 
and were not interested in the proposition 
made to them by the authorities of that 
city or any organization there. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., the or- 

anization mentioned in the Chamber of 

ommerce announcement, said on Thurs- 
day that it had under consideration a deal 
involving a removal to the Philadelphia 
pier, but that it had not been completed. 
The details of the agreement, which have 
not yet been made public, may soon be 
disclosed. They have been arrived at 
after long negotiations, it is said, and 
will be of much importance in the trade. 


NOTES 


The Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co. re- 
ports that A. W. Palmer no longer rep- 
resents it in New York. Mr. Palmer is 
now in the West. 

Frank E. Hadley, of the Raymond- 
Hadley Corporation, returned this week 
from a vacation auto trip throughout 
northern New England and New York 
state, extending into Canada. 

Among the millers to visit the eastern 
market this week were Franklin Edwards, 
secretary and manager Marshall ( Minn.) 
Milling Co., R. C. Mead, sales manager 
Moses Bros. Mills, Great Bend, Kansas, 
C. L. Roos, secretary and sales manager 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, 
and G. Milnor, secretary Sparks Milling 
Co., Alton, IIl. 

John Pennington, well known in rail- 
road and shipping circles, died on July 
15 at his residence in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
from an attack of Bright’s disease, at the 
age of 51. He had been employed for 
many years by the New York Central 
Railroad, but shortly after the close of 
the war left that company to take a posi- 
tion with another concern. 

The sudden death of S. B. Joseph, on 
July 15, came as a shock to his friends 
and acquaintances on the exchange. He 
had apparently been in good health, and 
was on the floor of the exchange only a 
day or two before his death. The de- 
ceased, who was 69 years old, had spent 
the greater part of his life in the flour 
trade and had a wide circle of acquaint- 
ances. The funeral was from his late 
residence in Plainfield, N. J., on July 17. 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., July 22.—The specula- 
tive wheat market during the past week 
has been a difficult one to follow, so far 
as the flour trade is concerned, on ac- 
count of the almost daily changes, either 
up or down. Possibly the railroad strike 
may have had something to do with it, 
but, no matter what the reason, nearly 
every flour buyer in this market is of 
the opinion that the wheat market at 
the present time is a purely speculative 


one, and not to be taken seriously. For 
this reason the trade is limiting its pur- 
chases of flour to just enough to meet 
current needs. 

There is a decided belief among flour 
buyers that a much lower range of 
prices is sure to come, even though labor 
conditions may develop to a_ serious 
point. Strike talk, bullish market re- 
ports, all are apparently without the 
slightest influence in shaping the views 
of buyers, and this is likely to continue 
until the new crop flour is well along. 

Some agents of hard winter wheat 
flour mills report a better demand from 
this section during the past week, but 
investigation shows that the reason for 
the same was the exceptionally low prices 
at which the flour was offered, and not 
a belief of the buyer that the market 
would soon advance. Early in the week, 
values were advanced about 40c bb! but, 
at the close, prices have receded so that 
about the same level is now quoted that 
prevailed last week. 

There is some pressure to sell spring 
patents of the better grade, Minneapolis 
mills, especially, being anxious sellers. 
Ordinary patents are quoted down to 
$7.25 bbl, in cotton, and from that up to 
$8.75 for standard Minneapolis brands. 
Some special short patents are held 25c 
bbl above the outside quotation. 

New hard winter wheat patents are 
offered freely at $6.60@6.90 for stand- 
ard brands, with short patents at $7.10 
@7.40. Old wheat patents from this 
section are held about 30c bbl above 
these quotations, but there is little in- 
quiry for them. 

Soft winter wheat flours are a shade 
lower, with a slow demand. Rye flour 
25c bbl lower, with a slow demand. 

Corn meal was advanced a little dur- 
ing the week on account of higher grain 
markets. Oatmeal dull and unchanged. 


NOTES 


L. E. Davy, associated with the Acme 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., and 
F. B. Carr, treasurer Hallett & Carey 
Co., Minneapolis, were in Boston this 
week and were introduced on ’change. 

P. T. Sowden, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Arkell & Smiths, Canajo- 
harie, N. Y., was in Boston this week 
and was introduced to the members of 
the trade here by Colonel Robert Skene, 
Jr., the New England representative of 


the company. 
Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 


Burraw, N. Y., July 22.—So far as the 
demand for flour of nearly all grades is 
concerned, the improvement was notice- 
ably better than for some weeks, but 
prices, due to the slight fluctuations in 
spring wheat, have not changed materi- 
ally; in fact, millers generally quote last 
week’s prices on the best brands. The 
majority of mills report a better outlook, 
due to the scarcity of cars and trans- 
portation of flour at southwestern and 
northwestern points owing to the strike, 
which has forced buyers to come to Buf- 
falo. 

This is likely to continue for both flour 
and feeds. Some of the mills had quite 
fair stocks of flour on hand, which was 
cleaned up, and others have a long list of 
waiting orders which will require steady 
running to fill during the next two weeks. 
Northwestern representatives were unable 
to do much and, as a rule, were asking 
rather high prices. 

One mill here is kept busy on export 
flour, and is picking up other business 
right along. The winter wheat mills are 
starting up in all directions, although the 
principal demand is for old wheat flour. 
Buyers, however, are looking for lower 
prices on all kinds of fiour, particularly 
Kansas, and will not buy ahead beyond 
requirements any more than they have 
been doing for a long time. First clears 
are very scarce, and there are few second 
clears offered. 

The output increased about 5,000 bbls, 
and prospects are that production will go 
to the limit of capacity next week, as the 
domestic trade is short of supplies, al- 
though a few bakers have cut their ship- 
ping orders down, as they claim the de- 
mand for bread keeps falling off. Rye 
flour quiet. The local retail trade is dull 
and, while prices are unsettled, the best 
brands are quoted at last week’s prices, 
$8.75, in 14's. 


July 26, 1922 


Kansas mills dropped prices 25c or 
more following the decline in wheat. Lo. | 
cal representatives are doing a little, byt | 
trade is generally unsatisfactory. The 
range of prices was $6.60@7.50 for short | 
patents and $5.75@6.75 for standard, 7 
Buffalo rate points. No offerings of Ca. 7 
nadian flour here. 

Millfeeds followed the strength report. © 
ed last week, and advanced $2 all around | 
for 30 days’ shipment and at miller’s op. 7 
tion. The demand has been active for 7 
bran and middlings, and there is very 7 
little spot stuff offered even in mixed 
cars with flour, the mills being sold ahead 7 
for some weeks to come. Country dealers 7 
waited too long and have very light stocks 
on hand, with little prospect of getting © 
anything bought for shipment in other 
markets for some months. The situation, 


therefore, as far as Buffalo is concerned, 


is apparently very strong, even should 7 
the mills run full capacity. Pastures in ~ 
most sections are starting to run down, 
and a little more dry weather would cre- 
ate a famine in millfeeds. 

Corn meal coarse feed is higher and 
strong, with a good demand. Hominy 
feed is very scarce, none being offered by 
the mills, and resellers forcing the prices 
higher daily. Gluten feed firm and well 
sold up. Oil meal higher, the mills ad- 
vancing prices $2@3 this week and only 
offering August shipment. Cotton:ced 
meal strong, and the distress stuff here 
cleaned up. No demand for milo at pres- 
ent high prices asked. Feed mixers have 
cut it out. Buckwheat sold at $2.55@ 
2.40, and held at the top price today, with 
offerings very light. 

Rolled oats firmer and in good demand. 
Reground oat hulls higher and wante: at 
$13.50, sacked, track, Buffalo. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Flour ct. of 

ivity 

This week 93 
Last week 90 
Year ago ) 80 
Two years ago 58 
Three years ago 93 


J. H. Tennant, of the Tennant-Hall (o., 
flour and feed millers, Madrid, N. Y., 
was on ’change this week. 

Shipments of grain by the barge canal 
from Buffalo elevators this week were 
300,000 bus, compared with 453,000 a year 
ago. 

E. M. Sullivan, of Rochester, represent- 
ing the Hormel Milling Co., Austin, 
Minn., in this state, was in Buffalo this 
week. 

Stocks of wheat here are 2,150,000 bus, 
compared with 424,000 a year ago. Tiere 
are over 2,000,000 bus corn and 4,000,000 
bus. oats here. 

Louis Stover, many years a grain |ro- 
ker on the old Central wharf, this city, 
was buried this week. He was born in 
Baltimore in 1844, and retired 30 years 
ago. 

Receipts of grain at this port by Jake 
for the week were 5,009,684 bus, of which 
2,854,259 were wheat, 1,785,819 coming 
from Canada. A year ago the receipts 
were 3,083,000 bus grain, 1,167,000 being 
wheat, and only 88,800 from Canadian 
ports. 

Lake shipments of grain from Buffalo 
elevators to Montreal are falling off, but 
may be resumed again when vessel room 
is more plentiful. The shipments this 
week were 254,000 bus grain, mosily 
wheat, compared with 738,691 a year «0, 
mostly corn. 

The Public Service Commission has is- 
sued an order directing carriers of grain 
in this state to furnish the necessary luin- 
ber to provide doors for cars in carload 
movements. This order, which is effective 
Aug. 15, will reduce the cost to the sh'p- 
per $3 to $4 per car. 

George Urban, Jr., brought on ’change 
samples of wheat grown on his farms, 
and all showed heads and prospects 
of a fine yield. Kanred, the new wheat 
recommended so highly, was one varic!y 
and the other two were Huntley’s Ar- 
gentine, bearded and bald. 

The Lake & Canal Transport Corpora- 
tion has been incorporated here, with a 
capital of $50,000, to build and sail boats 
and barges along the Great Lakes, Niag- 
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ara River and the barge canal. Directors 
are: d. 3 Boland, J. B. Rod Ts, J. E. 
McAlpine, Thomas Kennedy, W. E. Chil- 
son and Adam Cornelius, all of Buffalo. 
E. BanGasser. 


ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., 7 22.—The flour 
business speeded up a little this week, 
and mills made more than an average 
output, due to temporary causes. That 
there is no faith in the future market is 
indicated by the character of the orders 
coming in. They mainly are for early 
shipment, and in cases where shipping 
directions do not accompany the orders, 
the information is that they are soon to 
follow. 

Orders that have been on the books 
for some time are coming to life, and 
shipping directions covering such are 
arriving freely, some mills being pressed 
to keep up with them. It is a fair in- 
ference that jobbers and retailers who 
are getting down toward the last barrel 
believe that it is wise to lay in a little 
stock. 

The strike is already hindering the 
free movement of wheat here from Buf- 
falo elevators. There is difficulty in get- 
ting cars coopered, and the power is 
getting into a condition that makes de- 
livery slow after the grain is shipped. 

There has been some shifting in the 
prices of hard wheat flours, but the 
changes mainly reflect conditions at the 
individual mills. Some have advanced 
patents 10¢c and first clears 25c, while 
others would shade patents about the 
same amount on a firm offer and con- 
cede a little on bakers. Some, who are 
sold up on clears, have withdrawn from 
the market entirely on that grade. Go- 
ing quotations on hard wheat flour: 
spring patents, $8.65@8.85, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; local, $8.80; bakers 
patent, $8.15@8.35, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; spring straights, $8.30@8.40, 
cotton: 98’s, mostly local; first clears, 
$6.85@7.75, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $6.75; low grade, $4.25, jute, car 
lots, Boston. 

While the volume of sales of soft 
wheat flour is not large, it has made a 
good showing. Local soft wheat mills 
are mostly sold up for their July ca- 
pacity, and are now taking on August 
business, One of the largest is sold to 
Aug. 15, and is booking for the latter 
half of the month, at practically a new 
crop basis. In such cases the under- 
standing is that the grain will be largely 
or entirely new wheat. 

Some new wheat has found its way to 

country mills, but little has been received 
locally, Reports indicate that the berry 
is plump, and millers believe the quality 
of flour should be above average. Yields 
range 20@30 bus to the acre. Some of 
the country mills are grinding the new 
wheat in limited quantities. A few odd 
lots have been bought at $1 bu, but mill- 
ers say that, if any great quantity was 
required, they would be forced to bid 10c 
more, . 
Going prices on soft wheat flours in- 
clude established brands winter straights 
at *5.60@5.70 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston, This is for late August deliv- 
ery and reflects concessions on new flour 
amounting to 25¢ bbl. Locally, old crop 
winicr straights have been selling to job- 
bers at $6.75, cotton 98’s, but this price 
will he shaded 25¢ early next week. 

With mills out of grain, there have 
been sales of rye flour in small lots, de- 
livery subject ‘to the arrival of grain. 
Mills, however, are sold a fortnight 
ahead. Prices are 10¢ lower on the best 
white brands, which are now offered at 
*o.80 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 
W stern continues dull. There have been 
odd sales of small lots this week, with 
light quoted at $6.75, medium at $6.50, 
and dark at $6.15, all cotton 98’s. En- 
tire wheat flour is not very active, but 
prices are firm at $7.90@8 bbl, cotton 
9's, car lots, Boston. Graham flour un- 
changed at $5.70@5.80, cotton 98’s, Bos- 
ton rate points, 

Demand for millfeed shows some im- 
provement. Bran is $1@1.50 above re- 
cent levels, and middlings $1.50@2.50. 
Going prices: spring bran, $24.50@25.50 
ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $28 
© 30; winter bran, $26@27, sacked, most- 
y local; spring middlin standard 
$26.50, flour $30.50@31, sac ed, car lots, 
Boston; local, $82; winter middlings, 
°27@28, sacked, mostly local. Rye feed 
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steady at $24 ton, sacked, mostly local. 
Western feed in fair demand, with 
ground oats $34 ton and corn meal $30, 
both bulk. Corn meal, table quality, $2 
per 100 lbs, small quantities. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This Wee .ccccccccccscecs 8,30 45 
LOS WOOK ccccccccecvesece 5,900 32 


Of this week’s total, 6,600 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,400 winter and 300 
rye. 

NOTES 

A fire damaged the Peeter bakery, 
Geneva, $20,000. Covered by insurance. 

The agreement between Bakers’ Union 
No. 14 and the Ward Bros. Baking Co., 
operating in this city, has been renewed. 
The union is soon to start a membership 
drive among the 110 bakery plants of 
Rochester. 

James Hosey, grate dealer, Man- 
chester, will build a grain elevator in 
that village, for storing wheat, and lo- 
cated on the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 
There is no mill in Manchester, and all 
wheat handled is loaded directly into 
cars, necessitating the purchase of a car 
lot at least, which handicaps both grow- 


ers and dealers. 
T. W. Knapp. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Puitapevpuia, Pa., July 22.—There 
was little trading in flour during the 
past week, the fluctuations of wheat un- 
settling the confidence of buyers. Their 
ideas of value were generally below those 
of the mills, and the business accom- 
plished was chiefly limited to small lots 
to supply current needs. 


NOTES 


John E. Poore, for 33 years secretary 
of the Grocers’ and Importers’ Exchange 
of this city and active in fraternal cir- 
cles, died Sunday, July 16, after an ill- 
ness of two weeks. He was 72 years old. 

The Blake Steamship Line announces 
a new service between Philadelphia and 
Manchester, Eng., with the sailing of the 
West Selene on Aug. 5. This will be the 
first sailing from Philadelphia of an 
American steamship this year. 

Geyelin & Co. announce their appoint- 
ment as agents of the Baltimore Steam- 
ship Co., on service from Philadelphia to 
Glasgow-Avonmouth. The Anacortes is 
scheduled to sail Aug. 9, with another 
steamship following on Aug. 24. A regu- 
lar bimonthly service will be established. 


Among the visitors on ’change this 
week were M. Luther, sales manager 
Durum Products Co., Minneapolis; R. 
C. Greer, representing the Excelsior 
Flour Mills, Marysville, Kansas; Charles 
L. Roos, sales manager Hunter Milling 
Co., Wellington, Kansas, and C. A. Wil- 


liams, of the Williams Bros. Co., mer- _ 


chant millers, Kent, Ohio. 
SamvuEt S. DANIELs. 


BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp., July 22.—Flour was 
irregular as to both price and demand. 
The slower movement of freight caused 
a few buyers to become uneasy and pick 
up a little spot stuff at comparatively 
firm rates, but offerings for mill shipment 
seemed to hang fire. Knowing that there 
was a big crop of wheat back in the coun- 
try ready to be moved, buyers played to 
make the farmers and mills carry it until 
they were real sick of it, when they hoped 
to take over a share of it in the shape of 
flour to good advantage to themselves. 
However, the price of wheat at Baltimore 
and Chicago is low compared with $3 bu, 
and with the Grain Growers’ Corporation 
quietly getting in its fine work, and Eu- 
rope still calling for food, something is 
liable to happen when least expected, re- 
gardless of the size of the crop. 

Near-by soft winter straights, which in 
September, 1920, were quoted up to $11, 
cotton, sold here this week at $4.90, cot- 
ton, for top quality, showing a decline of 
$6.10 bbl in less than two years. 

Springs were steady but slow, first pat- 
ents closing nominally at $8@8.25; stand- 
ard patent, $7.50@7.75,—in 98-lb cottons; 
45@55c more in wood, 5@15c less in jute, 
or 15@25c less in bulk. Something was 
done in spot stuff at full rates, but with 


plenty of stock available at Buffalo and 
other eastern points, the demand for mill 
shipment was exceedingly limited. Clear 
was scarce and inquired for, but few mills 
had any to sell, which the trade regarded 
as rather significant. Most buyers are 
waiting for the big new northwestern 
crop to knock the premiums off of cash 
wheat before doing any buying. 

New hard winters were lower and quiet, 
short patents at the close ranging $6.75 
@7; straights, $6.25@6.50,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@l1d5c less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. With 
cash wheat at Kansas City off for the 
week 13@14c on dark and 8@22c on hard, 
the trade was content to let the good 
work go on and do nothing to disturb it. 
Some tempting prices were made, but 
trading seemed to be confined to a little 
spot stock to meet immediate needs. 

New soft winters were easier and in- 
active, short patents closing nominally at 
$5.75@6; near-by straights, $4.75@5,—in 
98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@ 
l5c less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. 
Good patents were offered at $6, cotton, 
both near-by and western, but buyers who 
wanted them at much higher rates earlier 
in the season backed away from them at 
the current limit. Top near-by straights 
were generally held around $5, cotton, at 
the close, though the equal of any of them 
sold yesterday at $4.90, cotton, with ordi- 
nary stock obtainable for less, but finding 
no buyers or bidders. Earlier in the week 
an offer of $4.65, bulk, for 1,000 bbls was 
turned down for something good, but 
since then the demand has run to car lots 
at prices within the range of quotations. 

City mills ran full capacity, and report- 
ed trade good in every direction. They 
enjoyed an active demand for spot flour 
from the larger local buyers, and man- 
aged to practically clean up all their 
accumulation, showing that it’s an ill wind 
that blows nobody any good. They made 
no change in prices, flour or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 23,388 
bbls; destined for export, 10,904. 


NOTES 


No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, closed 
the week in this market at 534c under 
No. 2 red winter. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 3, 
1921, to July 15, 1922, 690,893 bus; year 
ago, 422,655. Range of prices this week, 
73@80c; last year, 70@76c. 

Exports from here this week included 
10,967 bbls flour and 1,670,032 bus grain— 
480,482 wheat, 758,248 corn, 144,810 oats, 
266,025 rye and 20,467 barley. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to July 22, 230,534 bus; same 
period last year, 289,001. Range of prices 
this week, 65c@$1.184,; last year, 80c@ 
$1.3114. 

Egil Steen, George A. Hax and C. R. 
Melcher will represent this market at the 
twenty-ninth annual convention of the 
National Hay Association, to be held at 
Cedar Point, Ohio, July 25-27. 

The Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. of 
Kansas City, had about 14,000 140-lb jute 
sacks of flour in the recent fire at Locust 
Point, Baltimore, destined for export, 


_ and presumably fully covered by insur- 


ance. 

The City Baking Co. has taken a fine 
suite of offices on the ninth floor of the 
new Standard Oil Building, corner St. 
Paul and Franklin streets, where it will 
be at home to its friends on and after 
Aug. 1. 

Lewis C. Rice, chairman of the board 
of the City Baking Co., is taking things 
easy during the warm weather at his 
bungalow, Bungalow Point, Md., with his 
family, and incidentally rejoicing over 
the fact that there is a new baker in town 
—another grandson. 

Visitors of the week were Claude Mul- 
lenax, southeastern representative Allen 
& Wheeler Co., millers, Troy, Ohio; Mar- 
tin Luther, sales manager Minneapolis 
Durum Products Co; L. E. Davy, sales 
manager Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla; F. J. Weller, president Weller 
Mfg. Co., mill and elevator builders, Chi- 
cago. 

The arrivals of new southern wheat are 
fast catching up to those of last year in 
volume, though still averaging poor as 
to quality and condition. Range of prices 
for the new grain on grade this week, 
$1.004,@1.184%; by sample, 65c@$1.13. 
Very few arrivals are grading No. 2 red 
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winter, garlicky, hence the lower grades 
are piling up, comparatively speaking, 
and selling at widening differences. 

The Baltimore Flour Club held its 
monthly meeting July 19 in the directors’ 
room of the Chamber of Commerce. The 
only business of importance transacted 
was the election to membership of B. D. 
Williams, Jr., with John C. Grafflin Co., 
local bag manufacturer, and the unani- 
mous acceptance by the club of an invi- 
tation from President A. W. Mears to be 
his guest in August at “Condamear,” his 
home on a tributary of the Chesapeake, 
for another of those famous crab feasts. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


PITTSBURGH 


Pirrssurcnu, Pa., July 22.—Pittsburgh 
bakers and jobbers are beginning to feel 
the car shortage, just at a time when they 
had expected to lay in large supplies. 
Stocks are the lowest in the history of 
western Pennsylvania. It is claimed that 
this section of the country is hit the hard- 
est of any part in the East, as the coal 
and railroad labor unrest is chiefly cen- 
tered here. Although wholesale bakers 
in this section had increased their busi- 
ness within the last few days, it is not 
near normal. Most of the large bakeries 
attribute this fact to labor agitation and 
the fact that many families are out of 
the city, most of whom are not expected 
to return before the end of August. 

New flour prices from the Southwest 
have a wide range in prices. Northwest- 
ern mills are offering, for September 
shipment, new spring wheat flour on a 
basis of $7, f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 

Quotations for the week: hard winter 
short patents $6.65@8, standard patents 
$6.25@7; spring wheat short patents $8 
@9.25, standard patents $7.60@8.60,—all 
98's, cotton, f.o.b., Pittsburgh; soft win- 
ters, $4.80, bulk, Pittsburgh delivery. 

There was a fair demand for feed, and 
prices were higher. Quotations: spring 
bran, $23@23.50 ton; standard middlings, 
$24.50@25; flour middlings, $30@31; red 
dog, $36.50@37.50; low grade, $37.50,— 
Pittsburgh delivery. 

NOTES 

O. A. Rector, of H. S. Allen & Co., 
Pittsburgh flour and feed merchants, is 
spending his vacation in West Virginia. 

Harry E. Brooks, Jr., representative 
for the Western Star Mill Co., Salina, 
Kansas, is visiting the trade in the north- 
western part of the state. 

The Pittsburgh Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation picnic was the best in the history 
of the organization. Plans are being 
made for a number of entertainments in 
the fall. 





Denmark—Imports and Exports 
Imports and exports of flour and grain by 
Denmark, by calendar years: 
FLOUR, BBLS 


c—Wheat flour—, ——Rye flour—, 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 


310,810 7,905 445 106,618 
+ 134,420 16,984 1,216 131,780 
+ 196,651 77,815 222 89,880 
675,087 25,528 225,709 53,436 





GRAIN, BUS 


c—Wheat———7  -——-Corn—_,, 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 





1921.... 1,215,489 100,08118,542,864 433,267 
1920.... 800,478 95,552 10,020,207 102,490 
Z9E9.00 18,205 172,541 7,536,478 $11 
1913.... 5,289,553 432,741 15,911,588 61,815 

———_Rye — ~¢——Barley—— 

gmports Exports Imports Exports 
1921.... 430,241 35,040 1,450,210 2,367,712 
1920.... 382,999 479,377 25,079 676,122 
1919.... 394,317 206,325 1,579,024 50,043 
1913.... 8,525,597 51,982 1,966,081 3,600,981 


Flour and grain imports into Denmark in 
the fiscal years ended July 31, 1921, 1920, 
1919 and 1914 (000’s omitted): 

1921 1920 1919 1914 
8 _— 672 


Wheat flour, bblis.. 61 21 

Rye flour, bblis.... cee eee 168 
Barley flour, bbis.. eee 57 11 ‘ee 
Wheat, bus ...... 190 560 640 4,800 
Corn, bus ........ 12,963 11,000 ++. 18,600 
Cate, BUD .cccceee 275 85 480 6,000 
Rye, bua ......... 383 44 8,200 
Barley, bus ...... 675 600 2,469 





Postal receipts of the 50 largest post 
offices for the month of June amounted 
to $22,168,830, an increase of $2,417,139, 
or 12% per cent, compared with June, 
1921, and an increase of $2,378,920, or 
slightly over 12 per cent, compared with 
June, 1920. The increases, compared 
with June, 1921, range up to 27 per cent, 
with only one city of the 50 showing a 
decrease, which decrease was less than 
4 per cent. 
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New crop business has been slow in 
getting under full headway, both because 
of the slow movement of wheat and of 
the waiting attitude of buyers as a result 
of the expectation of lower prices. Al- 
though one of the mills represented at 
Toledo started grinding new wheat two 
weeks ago, and was in full-time operation 
this week, the lack of sufficient wheat has 
held the others back. However, all the 
mills will probably be running full time 
next week, and may continue for some 
time if wheat receipts hold up. 

The new wheat is of good milling qual- 
ity, much of it testing either No. 1 or 

o. 2, and when it takes the lower grades, 
it is usually because of excessive mois- 
ture. A notable thing about the wheat 
receipts so far has been the absence of 
any wastage. It is said that more No. 1 
wheat has been received at Toledo so far 
on the crop, notwithstanding the com- 
paratively light movement, than was re- 
ceived all last year. Millers in this sec- 
tion are well pleased with the quality of 
the crop and its free milling character. 

A rather steady export business has 
been done at Toledo for several weeks. 
All the mills make export sales this week 
for August shipment. This business is 
in comparatively small lots, and at close 
prices, but in the aggregate it amounts 
to considerable, and is very acceptable. 
As a matter of fact, the prices realized 
on sales direct to United Kingdom mar- 
kets are better than offers for export 
from New York. There is some call for 
export straights from New York at prices 
which are hardly acceptable. No long 
time contracts are being offered or 
booked. 

Domestic business on soft winters is 
only fair. Here likewise is manifested a 
disposition not to anticipate wants far 
ahead. All the buying that is being done, 
both domestic and export, is conservative. 
This is quite satisfactory. Millers are 
cheerful, and more optimistic and confi- 
dent over the outlook than they have been 
in a long time. They look for much bet- 
ter milling conditions on this crop than 
in several years, with a chance to main- 
tain steadier operation, and subject to 
less financial hazards. 

Reports from soft wheat millers out- 
side Toledo indicate a somewhat variable 
experience, with some of them finding 
business much better than others. Evi- 
dently, new crop business with some start- 
ed much sooner than with others. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.0714@ 
1.07%, for No. 2 red wheat, Tgledo rate 
points, July 21, for shipment within 15 
days, and $1.061% for shipment first half 
August. Soft winter wheat standard pat- 
ent was quoted at $5.45@5.60, local 
springs $7.30@7.80, and local Kansas 
$6.50, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft winter 
wheat bran, $19@20; mixed feed, $23@ 
23.50; middlings, $25@27. There is a 
brisk and urgent demand for heavy feed. 
On the whole, considering the increased 
output, the movement of feed is quite 
satisfactory, and prices are well sus- 
tained. | ps is a feeling that bran may 
advance in price, and the spread between 
bran and middlings become narrower. 


TRADE SENTIMENT 


Perhaps an idea of prevailing trade 
sentiment may be conveyed by saying that 
woos | everybody seems to recognize the 

ssibility—if not the probability—of 


ower prices; in fact, that prices would 
be lower right now but for the delayed 
movement of wheat and the railroad 
strike. At the same time no big decline 


is looked for, possibly 10c bu, and it is 
considered that this should be about bot- 
tom. As one grain dealer puts it, some 
time in the next 60 days wheat should be 
a buy, and one would not go far wrong in 
loading up with quite a jag of it. When 
compared with the erratic markets of the 
last few years, 10c is not much of a 
break, but the point is that it now carries 
the price to a figure where it is unques- 
tionably low, both intrinsically and rela- 
tively, compared with the prices of other 
commodities. 

On account of the general expectation 
of lower prices, buyers are feeling their 
way cautiously. Although $5.50 for soft 
winters, $6.50 for short patent Kansas, 
and $7.50 for springs, 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo, 
seem low enough to warrant purchasing, 
yet there is hesitancy. Some buying is 
taking place, not only because the price 
is attractive but because the flour is 
needed. 

The outlook is good. Wheat is reason- 
able in price; it can be hedged, if desired, 
at a carrying charge; feed is compara- 
tively low; flour stocks are light; the in- 
dustrial and economic situation has im- 
proved materially; foreign exchange is 
on the mend, and the only drawbacks are 
the mine and railroad strikes and the im- 
pending shortage of coal, which is ap- 
proaching an acute stage. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by mills represented at To- 


ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
DOM WOT 2c ccccecccssese 27,000 56 
ESE WOO ccc cscccevcveces 18,150 38 
We MO 6 on 0.600006 8005048 27,500 57 
ee NN OI occas ccesecs 10,800 22% 
Three years ago ........... 36,090 75 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1921 and 1920: 

No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 22 123,660 67,360 54 
Last week -..... 20 118,650 48,043 40 
Year ago ....... 25 139,710 85,063 61 
Two years ago... 10 75,450 19,323 | 256 


CALL FOR SALESMEN 


There is a considerable call for flour 
salesmen and brokers to represent mills 
in one or more of the central states, and 
first class men who can be recommended, 
of proven ability and effectiveness, and 
availability, are extremely scarce. There 
are plenty of rolling stones, who do not 
stay put and merely drift from one job 
to another, seeking to capitalize an ac- 
quaintance and alleged standing with the 
trade. It is suggested that any good men 
should get in touch with this office, send- 
ing here at the same time a statement 
of their past experience and connections, 
as we are frequently handicapped in 
placing men by not knowing enough about 
them. 

CROP CONDITIONS 


Some detailed crop reports are given 
below, going to show that the yield and 
quality of the new crop of wheat in Ohio 
is quite variable, although at the same 
time it appears that there may be a 
larger quantity grading No. 1 and No. 2 
than last year. The reports are from 
millers at the points indicated. 

Dayton: We are taking in only No. 3 
and No. 4 wheat; have not seen any No. 1 
or No. 2; yield light, quality poor. Oats 
and corn looking much better in fields 
now. 

Granville: Quality of wheat excellent, 
but yield not large. 

Greenville: Wet weather has delayed 
threshing. Wheat yield good, and of No. 
1 quality. Tests from 59 to 611% lbs. 

Hillsboro: Wheat testing 58 down to 52 
Ibs. Yielding 10 to 20 bus per acre. 





Jeffersonville: Plenty of straw and 
fair wheat. Corn looks fair; wheat only 
fair grade. 

Lancaster: Wheat yield from 10 to 20 
bus per acre; some good, some not so 


good, 

Mansfield: From first four threshings 
wheat tested 58, 59 and 60 lbs; yield, 16 
to 30 bus per acre. 

Millersburg: Wheat threshing from 15 
to 22 bus per acre, and quality good. 

Morrow: Wheat poor quality, and very 
light yield. 

Petersburg: Wheat being cut looks like 
a fair crop. 

Pleasantville: New wheat coming in 
just fair in quality. 

Sunbury: Wheat coming in fast in 
good shape and quality. Yield to acre 
about two thirds what was expected. 

Tiffin: Little new wheat has been 
threshed, on account of wet weather. 
Some marketed showed 15 per cent mois- 
ture, and tested 61 lbs. 

Attica: Received the first new wheat. 
Gladden tested 59 lbs, and Trumbull 
58Y,, both a little damp. 

Mowrystown: Soft, smooth wheat com- 
plete failure. The farmer must sow hard 
winter bearded wheat. 

Botkins: Received 500 bus new wheat 
this week, testing 56@60 lbs, yielding 12 
@20 bus. 

Cortland: We are getting very fine 
wheat on this crop, testing around 60 lbs. 
Farmers not selling freely. 

Brownsville: Wheat making 7@10 bus 
per acre, testing 54@56 Ibs. 

Fremont: Wheat of good quality, but 
about half crop. 

Highland: Farmers busy 
wheat; poor in quality and yield. 

Hillsboro: Wheat threshing on in full 
swing; yield, 10@17 bus, some better than 
1921 on average. 

Mount Gilead: New wheat grading 
good, 57@60 lbs. Yield not good, 7@25 
bus; average, about 15. Farmers not sell- 
ing very freely. 

Pedro: Poor wheat crop. 

Sandyville: Wheat more or less shrunk- 
en. Believe it was hurt by frosts. 

Shandon: New wheat coming in test- 
ing 54@57 lbs; about half’ crop. 

Warsaw: Wheat yielding from 18 bus 
down; will average about 12. Hill wheat 
testing about 60@621, lbs; low land, 55 
@58. : 


NOTES 


James E. Richards, baker, Kenton, 
Ohio, is bankrupt; assets, $1,403; liabili- 
ties, $2,559. 

P. L. Barnes, with Mente & Co., bags, 
New Orleans, was in Toledo this week 
calling on the mills. 

A. A. Cunningham, Sneath-Cunning- 
ham Co., grain, Tiffin, Ohio, was in Toledo 
this week, returning from a fishing and 
outing trip in Michigan. 

T. S. Blish, Blish Milling Co., Seymour, 
Ind., was in Toledo early in the week for 
the stockholders’ meeting of the National 
Milling Co. and as a guest of David 


cutting 


Anderson. 


E. F. Ertley, formerly with the Red 
Star Milling Co., under J. E. Babbitt, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is now connected with 
the Duluth-Superior Milling Co., working 
under W. S. Preyer at Buffalo. 

The Marion County farm bureau re- 
ports that the wheat yield will be about 
normal, 18 bus to the acre. Richland 
township reports the highest yield, with 
one field running 25 bus on 25 acres. 

The Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., 
Toledo and Mount Vernon, reports that 
the yield of wheat is running around 30 
bus per acre at Maumee and 16@20 at 
Mount Vernon, and is of excellent qual- 
ity. 

The _Lindsey-Gillock-Peacher  Co., 
Nashville, Tenn., is a brokerage concern 
recently started. Messrs. Gillock and 
Peacher were formerly salesmen working 
for C. W. Read & Co., to which busi- 
ness they succeed. They may give some 
attention to flour. 

J. H. Scull, for many years with the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
as a salesman, and well known in this 
section, has arranged to go with J. E. 
Babbitt, Cleveland, representing the Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, in 
western and southern Ohio. 

The office of the National Milling Co., 
Toledo, will be moved this next week from 
the Second National Bank Building to its 
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own new and commodious office building 
at the mill. It is expected that consider- 
able advantage will result from havin 
the office and the mill so near each other, 


Gottschalk & Hilt, Smith & Baker 
Building, Toledo, is the name of a new 
firm of merchandise brokers that is con- 
sidering the handling of flour. Both 
members of the firm are old Diamond 
Match Co. men, and have had consider- 
able experience on the road selling goods, 


NASHVILLE 


NasHVILLE, Tenn., July 22.—There has 
been a consistent demand for flour from 
the Southeast this week. Mills have been 
selling mainly for quick shipment, but 
some business has been worked for ship- 
ment in 30 and 60 days. There is still no 
pronounced disposition on the part of 
buyers to anticipate needs, and this is not 
expected to develop unless wheat declines 
to around $1 in the terminal markets. 

With a satisfactory price being ob- 
tained for cotton, and promise that the 
strong values for the staple will be main- 
tained, the South is optimistic as to the 
future. Credit conditions are reported 


Flour prices have been fairly well sus- 
tained on close operating margins, and 
at the close of the week were as follows: 
best or short soft winter wheat patent, 
98 lbs, cotton, delivered at Nashville, 
$7.25@7.50; standard or regular patent, 
$6.20@6.50; straight patent, $5.75@6; 
first clears, $4.50@5. 

Hard winter wheat flour is in fair ce- 
mand, while sales of spring wheat varie- 
ties are light. Prices: spring wheat first 
patent, 98 lbs, cotton, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $8@8.50; hard winter short patent, 
$6.40@6.80. 

Wheat sales have been fairly active 
this week, with mills having no difficulty 
in accumulating moderate stocks. Mills 
have not been showing any disposition to 
buy heavily, but most of them are con- 
tent to cover flour sales. No. 2 red, with 
bill, is quoted at $1.23@1.25 bu, Nash- 
ville. 

Millfeed demand is quiet, with prices 
about steady, as follows: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $17@18; standard mid 
dlings or shorts, $25@26. 

Corn meal sales continue light. Mills, 
with a capacity of 42,000 bus, this week 
ground 9,696. Prices: bolted meal, in 
sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $1.50@1.55; unbolted meal, $1.15 
@1.50. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 176,430 118,605 67.2 
Last week ....... 181,830 84,677 46.5 
BOOP GOO ceccicce 189,180 127,089 67.1 
Two years ago... 182,010 47,158 25.8 
Three years ago.. 229,890 140,508 61.1 


NOTES 


The rail strike thus far has not serious- 
ly crippled traffic in the South. 

J. W. Barbee will establish a bakery 
at Springfield, Tenn., and is having a 
building remodeled for his plant. 

Joun Lerrer. 


GEORGIA 

Artanta, Ga., July 22.—Flour trade 
continues quiet, and prices are about 
unchanged. A few orders have been 
placed for prompt delivery, in view of 
the rail strike. Although no delays have 
yet been experienced here, stocks ol 
flour generally are low. The larger 
jobbers and merchants are carrying only 
what the trade demands. The retail 
and consuming trade continues very 
light. The large area of grain grown in 
Georgia the past year is having its ei- 
fect of slowing down the general flour 
trade in this market. Small water mills 
over the country are busy making flour 
and meal for the local agricultural sec- 
tions. 

Wheat millfeeds are very dull, al- 
though a few merchants placed some 
extra stocks this week to offset delays 
due to the strike. Demand, however, is 
very dull. ‘ 

Cottonseed meal trade is also indif- 
ferent. While stocks are generally 
small, both with oil mills and the supply 
merchants, prospects for the present cot- 
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ton crop are encouraging for a much 
larger crop than last year, and the oil 
mill products feel the effect of the pres- 
ent outlook for larger yields. 

Hay receipts continue very light, only 
96 cars of all grades reaching this mar- 
ket during the week. Hay prices are 
about unchanged, as stocks are very low. 

J. Hore Ticner. 


EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inp., July 22.—The flour 
market in Evansville was slow this week. 
Wheat moved lively, and teed was in de- 
mand. The railroad strike is demoraliz- 
ing the market. Week end quotations are 
as follows: best patent flour, $6.75@7.25 
pbl; straights, $5.50@6.25; Kansas hard, 
$7.50; first clears, $4.25@6.25; second 
clears, $3.75@5.25,—basis Evansville, in 
carload lots. Bran is quoted at $21 ton; 
shorts, $26; mixed feed, $24@25. 

NOTES 

Ralph Missman, formerly of Gary, 
Ind., is now manager of the Sunnyside 
Flour Mills, this city. 

Corn is doing well. While the growth 
and stand of the grain are irregular, 
there are prospects of a very good crop. 

Threshing is progressing well, after 
passing through a slow period due to the 
shortage of labor. Most of the shocked 
wheat is in poor condition. 

Little change is seen in the forecast 
for the wheat crop throughout Vander- 
burg County, according to Jacob Aleon, 
president of the farm bureau. 

W. W. Ross. 


ALABAMA 
Mone, Ata., July 22.—Local grain 
and flour market conditions during the 
past week have been very good, and the 


general outlook is reported by dealers as 
favorable. Sales have been good, and 
there is activity among buyers as well as 
dealers. The export trade is unusually 


good, and with the Page & Jones fleet, 
operated between this port and Wind- 
ward Islands, the trade is excellent. The 
Munson Lines between Mobile and Cuban 
ports are handling a large amount of 
grain and grain products, particularly 


sacked yellow corn and flour, to both’ 


Cuban and Windward Island ports. 

Probably the most interesting feature 
of the local market at this time is the 
Pacific Coast shipments which are reach- 
ing Mobile regularly. The Dixie-Portland 
Flour Co. has received two cargoes from 
mills on the Pacific Coast, and after re- 
mixing and packing at the recently estab- 
lished Mobile plant, shipped the first lot, 
consisting of two carloads, to Savannah. 
Other shipments have been made to points 
along the west Florida coast and to sec- 
tions of Alabama, Mississippi and Geor- 
gla. 

Prices quoted during the past week 
were as follows: hard winter short pat- 
ent, $8@8,.25 bbl; soft winter best patent, 
$7.75@8; spring short patent, $9@9.20; 
low grades, $6@7; bran, $120@1.30 per 
100 lbs; shorts, $1.50@1.70; chops, $1.35 
@1.45; corn meal, $1.80@1.85 per 96 lbs. 


Epmunp A, CHEsTER. 


VIRGINIA 


Norrotk, Va., July 22.—The local mar- 
ket has been fairly active this week. Buy- 
ers do not appear inclined to anticipate 
their wants much beyond their present 


necds, and bookings for new crop deliv- 
ery are lighter than usual. The freight 
situation has not reached a sufficiently 
crucial stage to encourage purchasers to 
cover for more than their present re- 
qiuvements. Shipments up to this time 
have not been seriously delayed, but the 
outlook for the immediate future is not 
bright. Bakers have supplied their needs 
fairly well, and some round lot purchases 
of hard wheat flours have been made at 
close figures, but very little northwestern 
spring flour has been purchased, because 
of the difference in price. 

Virginia mills are quoting their winter 
Wheat flour at $5.50@6 bbl, while mills 
in the central states are quoting $6.10@ 
6.35 for top patents and $5.75@6 for 
standards, Kansas hard wheat flours are 
offered at $7.70@8.25, and spring wheat 
flours at $8.25@8.75, while hard wheat 
flour for September delivery is offered at 
ove under the old wheat cost. ; 

Che feed market is stronger this week, 
although there is not sufficient demand 
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to create higher values. Coarse western 
bran is quoted at $24.50@25 ton, choice 
winter wheat bran $25@26, flour mid- 
dlings $31.50@32, standard middlings 
$25.50@26.10, and red dog $39.50. 


EFFECTS OF RAIL STRIKE 


General business in this territory has 
not suffered from the rail strike, al- 
though in all lines emergency measures 
are being taken to prepare for contin- 
gencies of the immediate future. Only in 
isolated cases have shipments from mills 


been reported delayed, although in some 
centers bookings are being accepted only 
subject to unavoidable delay from the 
railroad situation. 

Conditions in the North Carolina terri- 
tory, served largely by Norfolk jobbers, 
are growing acute, and the fear is ex- 
pressed here that within another week 
shipments in that territory will be placed 
on a precarious basis. Bookings are go- 
ing forward, however, at a normal rate, 
and the market does not appear disturbed 
to any general extent. 

Josep A. Leste. 
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A Review of Conditions in 1921-22 Written for the American Number of 
the London Times 


(Nore.—It is the custom of the Lon- 
don Times to publish an American num- 
ber on July 4. The following review 
of conditions in the American milling in- 
dustry for the year ending July 1, 1922, 
was, on request, written for this edition 
by the editor of The Northwestern Mill- 
er, and is here republished as being of 
some interest to millers in this country. 
It was written on May 20, and the situa- 
tion as given should be considered as of 
that date, rather than July 1.) 

The course of the American milling in- 
dustry since July, 1921, has been unevent- 
ful; a quiet year, during which the flour 
millers assiduously devoted themselves to 
the tedious task of restoring the con- 
fidence of the buying public, which had 
been shattered by the sudden and swift 
collapse in values which marked the 
autumn of 1920, when the post-war in- 
flation came to an end and a terrific de- 
cline in the price of flour followed. 

As stated in my review for the pre- 
vious year, this collapse, an inevitable 
result of war prices for breadstuffs, un- 
duly prolonged by the aftermath of reck- 
less buying common to nearly all indus- 
tries the world over, was disastrous to 
many flour buyers who, joining in the 
general saturnalia of careless methods, 
contracted ahead for large supplies of 
flour, on the foolish assumption that the 
range of values established by war would 
continue indefinitely. They found them- 
selves greatly embarrassed by the out- 
come. The financially responsible took 
their losses in flour bought at a price far 
above its market value when delivered, 
and ruefully contemplated the conse- 
quence of their bad business judgment 
in greatly impaired resources; the irre- 
sponsible and shifty endeavored to re- 
pudiate their contracts with the millers 
and, if unsuccessful in so doing, were 
forced into bankruptcy. Compromises 
were effected in many instances whereby 
millers and buyers both sustained losses, 
and thus the slow work of readjustment 
went on through 1921, until the demorali- 
zation was gradually overcome and sta- 
bility restored. 

In all this long period of readjustment, 
stability was greatly assisted by the com- 
parative inactivity of the wheat market 
and the absence. of speculation in the 
raw material. Stubbornly and slowly 
the price of wheat retreated, with occa- 
sional rallies. The promise of the crop 
for 1921 was kept fairly well, except in 
the northwestern spring wheat area, 
where it was disclosed that a very con- 
siderable portion of the harvest consist- 
ed of a variety of wheat known as 
durum, which is not, strictly speaking, a 
bread wheat. 


DURUM WHEAT 


Durum was first introduced into the 
northwestern states by Russian settlers, 
who brought the seed with them and 
raised insignificant crops from it. It re- 
ceived its impetus 20 years ago through 
the pernicious activity of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, whose 
secretary was then James Wilson. The 
theory in its favor was that it was 
drouth resistant and could be raised on 
arid lands, and therefore it would extend 
the area of cultivation westward. This 
was true, but, in an excess of official zeal, 
the then Secretary of Agriculture so ad- 
vertised and exploited its supposed value 
to the farmer, incorrectly asserting that 
it could be as advantageously used in 


flour making as other standard and ac- 
cepted wheats, that it was increasingly 
grown. During recent years rust has 
made heavy inroads upon the northwest- 
ern spring wheat crop, due, it is claimed, 
to the unchecked spread of the barberry. 
Durum wheat is rust as well as drouth 
resistant, and this fact added to its popu- 
larity among farmers, who preferred 
to raise a crop of durum rather than no 
wheat whatever, although the former 
sold at a heavy discount compared with 
milling wheats. 

As, heretofore, durum has always been 
included in the official crop figures with 
milling wheats, whereas it is not suited 
for milling purposes, except to a very 
limited degree in the manufacture of 
macaroni flour, it will be seen that the 
total figures of the northwestern spring 
wheat crop have been misleading. Much 
less milling wheat has been raised than 
the statistics would indicate. The indis- 
criminate grouping of the official crop 
figures is to be remedied hereafter, and 
durum wheat will be differentiated from 
standard wheat in forthcoming reports. 

While the impairment of the spring 
wheat crop of the northwest has pro- 
ceeded to a degree which fully justifies 
a very strong effort to restore it to its 
original fine quality and abundant quan- 
tity, yet it should not be understood that 
the situation in this respect is at all 
alarming. There is always raised in this 
area a very large quantity of excellent 
wheat adaptable for flour-milling pur- 
poses. Naturally, the millers of the 
northwest secure the choicest of this, 
being on the spot and willing to pay a 
premium for it in order to maintain the 
long-established reputation of their flour 
brands. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN QUALITY 


Moreover, it is probable that the im- 
pairment of the northwestern spring 
wheat crop has reached its limit, and an 
improvement will henceforth be seen. 
For a.number of years the highly intelli- 
gent efforts of the Spring Wheat Crop 
Improvement Association have been as- 
siduously directed toward this purpose 
with beneficent results which are now 
becoming increasingly apparent. The De- 
partment of Agriculture, reversing the 
policy of the administration responsible 
for the durum propaganda, is now doing 
its utmost to improve the quality of 
wheat grown, and the various state agri- 
cultural farms are also intelligently ac- 
tive in this direction. 

The national and the state govern- 
ments have been co-operating for some 
time in a campaign for the eradication 
of the rust-producing barberry, and, 
aroused to the danger this year, support- 
ed by much larger appropriations re- 
sultant from public sentiment, are ex- 
tending their operations on a greater 
and more comprehensive scale. This is 
expected largely to reduce the danger 
from rust in wheat, which, in turn, will 
discourage the growth of durum. An 
additional, and perhaps more effective, 
discouragement will be the probable 
price to be realized during the coming 
year for durum; overproduction and 
lack of domestic and foreign demand 
promise to reduce the relative market 
value of this product far below its pres- 
ent price, compared with standard mill- 
ing wheats. 

Notwithstanding the long-continued 
dullness of the flour trade, it is signifi- 
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cant of the increasing consumption of 
white bread that the output of the flour 
mills of the United States increased some 
15,000,000 bbls over the same period in 
1920-21. The export flour trade main- 
tained the same volume as’ before, al- 
though there has been a change of direc- 
tion in shipments, the oriental markets 
taking large quantities of American flour 
during the past year. 

As in former years, the relations be- 
tween the exporting millers of Canada 
and the United States and the British 
flour importers have been most cordial 
and satisfactory during the period under 
consideration. In all the troubles inci- 
dent to and following the collapse of 
flour values in 1920, from which, as al- 
ready stated, the industry has been slow- 
ly recovering, there has not been the 
slightest difficulty with the British export 
trade. It has preserved its splendid in- 
tegrity and met all engagements, wheth- 
er profitable or otherwise, with the ad- 
mirable exactitude characteristic of its 
traditions. 

Witiiam C. Epear, 

Editor of The Northwestern Miller, 

Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. 

May 20, 1922. 





MILL WINS SUIT 

The Wisconsin supreme court has af- 
firmed judgment for plaintiff in the suit 
of Washburn-Crosby Co. vs. Antin, 188 
N.W. 475, awarding recovery to the mill 
for breach of defendant’s contract to buy 
50 bbls of flour. 

The contract contained the familiar 
clause providing that, on the buyer's re- 
jection of delivery, the seller might cancel 
the contract or resell within six months 
for the account of the buyer. Defendant 
asserted that the mill, having elected to 
resell, failed to do so within a reasonable 
time. But the court says: 

“Plaintiff was only charged with the 
exercise of reasonable diligence in effect- 
ing a resale. It is not shown that such 
diligence was not exercised. But the con- 
tract . . . shows that the seller had six 
months within which to make a resale if 
the buyer refused to receive the flour, 
and charge the loss in price, and the ac- 
crued carrying and selling charges, to the 
buyer. Here the flour was at best kept 
only a part of a month.” ~ 

The other question involved on the ap- 
peal to the supreme court was whether 
the mill had made premature tender of 
delivery, justifying the defendant in re- 
jecting it. The contract provided: “Time 
of shipment or delivery within Jan. 1, 
1921, or before.” On this point the opin- 
ion reads: 

“It is further contended that the con- 
tract gave the buyer the option to refuse 
any flour whose delivery was tendered 
before Jan. 1, 1921. The trial court held 
the option was with the seller to tender 
delivery at any time between the date of 
the contract and Jan. 1, 1921. It does 
not, under the evidence, become necessary 
to determine the question as to who had 
the option to deliver or receive, because 
the defendant refused to receive the flour 
because he had no contract for any flour, 
and not because it was prematurely de- 
livered. 

“He denied the existence of a valid con- 
tract, and refused delivery on that ground 
—not on the ground that the flour was not 
due then. He breached the contract com- 
pletely, claiming there was none. So 
plaintiff was under no obligation to ten- 
der delivery later. The rights of the par- 
ties became fixed upon its breach. De- 
fendant declared he had no contract with 
plaintiff, and stood upon that ground— 
not upon the ground of premature de- 
livery. In this he was wrong, and must 
suffer the consequences provided for in 
the contract.” 

A. L. H. Street. 





VEGETABLE OILS IN BRAZIL 

A company has been organized to de- 
velop the vegetable oil industry in north- 
ern Brazil, which has a tremendous nat- 
ural supply of oil-bearing nuts, such as 
the babassu and batiputa, according to 
advice received from W. L. Schurz, com- 
mercial attaché at Rio de Janeiro. The 
company claims to have solved the one 
difficulty which has heretofore prevented 
the development of this industry—the de- 
signing of a machine which would effi- 
ciently crack the extremely hard shells of 
the nuts. 
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CROP NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Northwestern Conditions Favorable—Rye 
Harvest Shows Good Yields—Wheat 
Spotted in Pacific Northwest 


Mrwweapous, Minn., July 25.—The 

condition of the wheat crop in Minne- 
sota, North Dakota and South Dakota 
continues very favorable. Cutting has 
commenced in several parts of the south- 
ern territory, and this week it should be 
quite general. In the northern part and 
North Dakota, wheat is making rapid 
progress. Some localities report black 
rust and that some damage has been 
done, especially to late sown wheat, but 
these are mostly local. Rust is in evi- 
dence in many districts, but most of the 
wheat is so far advanced as to escape se- 
vere damage. With a continuation of 
the present excellent weather, wheat 
should come through with very little 
damage from rust. Cutting in northern 
districts should begin in another week 
to 10 days. 
’ Seatriz, Wasu., July 22.—Favorable 
weather for harvesting has prevailed 
during the week, and new wheat is be- 
ginning to arrive at seaboard. The crop 
is unusually spotted, and estimates of 
the yield vary widely. The government 
estimate for the Pacific Northwest of 
July 1 of 65,000,000 bus must, however, 
be considerably discounted on account of 
continued drouth and hot weather since 
then. Trade estimates generally place 
the yield between 58,000,000 and 60,000,- 
000, which is about the average for re- 
cent years. 

Porttann, Orecon, July 22.—The har- 
vest of winter wheat in Oregon is gen- 
eral, and some threshing has been done. 
The yield is uneven, but generally fair to 
good. Barley harvest is well advanced. 
The weather has been extremely favor- 
able for harvesting and threshing. Ex- 
cept where irrigated, spring wheat and 
oats have suffered seriously from drouth. 
Stock is being turned into some fields 
of late spring grain. Irrigated corn is 
doing well but unirrigated fields need 
rain. 

Wiwnirec, Man., July 22.—Western 
Canadian crops are reported to be 
making good headway. Wheat is filling 
out well, and general rains are very bene- 
ficial to late crops. The warm wave this 
week ranged as high as 96, and was very 
conducive to rust. Reports so far show 
little damage from this source. As a 
whole, the grain crop will average up 
well, and authorities are very optimistic. 
Much of the rye crop of Manitoba is al- 
ready in. The Saskatoon area is still 
dry, and the situation there critical. 

Kansas City, Mo. July 22,—The 
monthly crop report of the Kansas state 
board of agriculture, issued today, says 
that the wheat estimate of last month, 
117,215,000 bus, still holds good, although 
figures based on actual yields are not 
available, because of late threshing. 

While rains and storms in eastern and 
central Kansas damaged the crop, this 
has been offset by the increase in actual 
yields in western counties over the June 
estimate. Not more than 5 per cent of 
the crop has been threshed, and in the 
northwestern counties from 60 to 70 per 
cent of the crop is yet uncut, the report 
says. 

Oxtanoma City, Oxta., July 22.—Re- 
ports were more discouraging than en- 
couraging relating to wheat yields of 
Oklahoma and western Texas. Early 
threshing returns in southwestern Okla- 
homa proved that those making yield 
estimates were deceived by heavy stalks. 
The county agent of Tillman County 
says the yield was considerably over- 
estimated. He expects to have a revised 
estimate in a few days. Dealers at 
Frederick have received about 550 wag- 
onloads of wheat, and believe that only 
about 100 more will be received. In the 
east central section of the Texas pan- 
handle 80 per cent of the wheat has been 
harvested and about 7 per cent threshed. 


Great Fars, Mont., July 22.—Mon- 
tana’s wheat crop was materially ad- 
vanced by the general rain which fell 
over the northern and eastern part of 
the state July 7-9. There had been a 
slight suggestion of firing from lack of 
moisture in certain fields, but not enough 
to result in noticeable damage. Winter 
wheat is thus practically made sure, and 
spring wheat so much advanced that an- 
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other rain will mean a large crop 
of both. Weather conditions are now 
most favorable, and field conditions all 
suggest heavy yields. Farmers are hur- 
rying the work of summer fallowing, 
and there will be more land ready for 
wheat seeding at the end of July than 
ever before at the same time in this 
state. 

Ocpen, Uran, July 22.—Local show- 
ers throughout Utah and southern Idaho 
were a material aid to late wheat, and 
did no damage to earlier grain. Lack 
of rain had damaged some wheat on 
Idaho dry farms. Indications are that 
the yield this year will compare favor- 
ably with that of 1921, being heavier in 
irrigated sections and lighter in dry- 
farm districts. 

Omana, Nes., July 22.—Fine wheat 
prospects, ideal weather for growing 
crops, improvement of oats in northern 
counties, severe losses from hail, wheat 
threshing delayed and the beginning of 
the harvest of the commercial potato 
crop—these are the leading features of 
the mid-July report of the Nebraska de- 
partment of agriculture and the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics on crop con- 
ditions in Nebraska. 


Totevo, Onto, July 22.—Yields of 
crops are going to be less than earlier 
reports signified. However, it looks as 
if there would be plenty of high grade 
wheat. So much of the early receipts by 
mills at Toledo is running of high grade, 
No. 1 or No. 2, that it is a little puz- 
zling to reconcile this fact with many re- 
ports of small yields and variable qual- 
ity from other sources. It probably just 
goes to show the variableness of the 
present crop. There is the same vari- 
ableness in corn, oats and hay. Too 
much rain has delayed threshing, and 
occasionally there is a report of sprout- 
ed wheat, but not often. 


Mitwavker, Wis., July 22.—Spring 
wheat production in Wisconsin this year, 
according to the July crop report of 
the state department of agriculture, will 
exceed that of 1921, and also the five- 
year average. The July 1 forecast is 1,- 
526,000 bus, against 1,556,000 estimated 
on June 1, 1,338,000 produced in 1921, 
and the five-year average of 1,501,000. 
Winter wheat also makes an excellent 
showing, the July 1 forecast being 1,911,- 
000. bus, compared with 1,896,000 on 
June 1, 1,424,000 produced last year, and 
a five-year average of 1,729,000. Total 
wheat production is forecasted at 3,437,- 
000 bus, against 2,762,000 produced in 
1921, and a five-year average of 3,130,- 
000. Wheat on farms July 1 is esti- 
mated at 124,000 bus, against 412,000 a 
year ago, and a five-year average of 
252,000. The 1922 Wisconsin rye crop 
is estimated at 7,545,000 bus. The 1921 
production was 4,756,000 bus, and the 
five-year average 5,661,000. Oats yield 
this year is estimated at 97,040,000 bus, 
against 63,958,000 last year. Barley yield 
is estimated at 13,379,000 bus, compared 
with 10,642,000 last year. The total pros- 
pect of all small grains in Wisconsin in 
1922 is 121,401,000 bus, compared with 
123,193,000 forecasted June 1, and a 
five-year average of 126,022,000. 


Norrotk, Va., July 22.—Excessive 
rains in July have done serious damage 
to crops in eastern Virginia, following 
equal harm in June, when the heaviest 
rainfall in more than 25 years was re- 
corded. Grain crops suffered less, how- 
ever, than tobacco, cotton and peanuts, 
grown extensively in this section. Crops 
in this locality were scarcely up to nor- 
mal when unfavorable weather began 
to take its toll of the farmers’ earn- 
ings. It is generally agreed that the 
agricultural interests are little better off 
than they were at the planting season. 
Fall crops are promising well, however, 
and unless unforeseen circumstances in- 
tervene the farmer will make a slight 
profit on his season’s work. 





LOCUSTS INVADE SPAIN 


A plague of locusts is sweeping over 
Spain, destroying crops and threatening 
the entire harvest throughout Estrema- 
dura and La Mancha, while in Aragon 
more than 200,000 hectares of grain lands 
have been swept clean by the insects, 
Charles H. Cunningham, commercial at- 
taché, has just informed the United 
States Department of Commerce. Be- 
tween Cordova and Madrid large sections 


of the grain crops have been entirely con- 
sumed. 

An appropriation of 500,000 pesetas by 
the central government purchased 9,380 
cans of gasoline, but no funds were pro- 
vided for its distribution. Delay in pro- 
viding increased funds is due to the dis- 
covery of an ancient law which required 
agricultural syndicates and landowners to 
use every local effort to combat such 
plagues, under penalty of a fine of 5,000 
pesetas. This discovery has been held as 
of such far-reaching importance that 
extra funds have not been voted, and the 
locusts are meanwhile fattening them- 
selves on the crops. 


DELAYED OCEAN FREIGHT 


Some Observations on a Steamship Com- 
pany’s Liability Where a Timely Ex- 
port Shipment Was Not Made 


An opinion on the following stated 
case has been requested: Last July a mill 
sold 2,000 bags of flour for export to a 
foreign buyer, “September seaboard 
clearance.” It was mutually understood 
that “seaboard clearance” meant loading 
on board steamer. 

The same day the mill wrote a steam- 
ship agent to book the 2,000 bags under 
a general season’s contract, definitely 
stating that “sailing during September” 
was desired. Contract on these terms 
was returned to the mill for signature. 
It was also agreed that the mill should 
forward the flour when the steamship 
company’s definite sailing list should be 
published. The contract was signed and 
returned. 

A sailing was advertised for Sept. 2, 
and 1,000 bags forwarded by the mill 
late in August for that sailing. This 
flour actually cleared Sept. 12, well with- 
in contract time. 

Later the steamship company noti- 
fied the mill that another sailing was 
scheduled for Sept. 24, mentioning no 
other September steamer. On this in- 
formation the mill on Sept. 6 and 7 for- 
warded the remaining 1,000 bags, with 
instructions “for clearance by the earliest 
steamer.” This flour arrived at seaboard 
Sept. 13, the day after the first steamer 
sailed, 

The instruction for clearance “by the 
earliest steamer” was given because the 
mill knew that departure of the first 
steamer had been delayed, and there- 
fore believed that the last 1,000 bags 
might arrive in time to catch that 
steamer. 

Sept. 27 the mill sent check to cover 
the ocean freight, receipt of which was 
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acknowledged the next day, with com- 
ment that it covered the flour for the 
specific steamer previously scheduled to 
sail Sept. 24. The mill inferred that the 
steamer was in its berth, and would sail 
in September. 

For lack of further communication 
from the steamship company the mill 
wired, Oct. 4, for September bills of 
lading, according to contract. Reply 
wire stated that they could not be fur- 
nished, the steamer having been with- 
drawn, and that ‘the next sailing would 
be Oct. 14. The mill immediately protest- 
ed, and notified the company that the lat- 
ter would be held for any loss. 

The market having declined and ex- 
change advanced, the foreign customer 
refused to accept the mill’s draft. The 
mill’s loss exceeded $1,000. 

The steamship company rejects the 
mill’s claim on the ground that the com- 
pany was not advised that the flour was 
sold for September clearance, although 
the transportation contract with it defi- 
nitely provided for “sailing during Sep- 
tember.” And, despite the fact that, an- 
ticipating an additional sailing, the com- 
pany did not object to splitting the ship- 
ment, it now claims that the single sail- 
ing in September fully released its re- 
sponsibility. 

The mill contends that the company 
rendered itself liable through failing to 
notify the mill of withdrawal of the 
sailing scheduled for Sept. 24, in time to 
enable shipment of the flour on one of 
two other steamers which sailed for Lon- 
don, the destination, during the last weck 
in September. 

The steamer scheduled to sail from 
Baltimore (the shipping point in ques- 
tion) Sept. 24 did not arrive in Boston 
to discharge a cargo until that date. 
The schedule called for stopping at Phil- 
adelphia for discharge and loading be- 
fore proceeding to Baltimore. In view 
of these facts, the mill contends that the 
steamship company should have foreseen 
that the second 1,000 bags of the flour 
could not be loaded at Baltimore in Sep- 
tember, even had the steamer not been 
withdrawn from the Baltimore service; 
and therefore became bound to promptly 
notify the mill. 

The bills of lading contained the usual 
clauses relieving the steamship company 
from liability for losses, etc. 

The writer is of the opinion that the 
mill has a valid claim for damages 
against the steamship company, despite 
any permissible inference that the mill 
omitted strict diligence by failing specifi- 
cally to call for information as to when 
loading of the flour might be expected on 








WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS, 1921-22 


Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from Sept. 1, 1921, to May 31, 
1922, with principal countries of destination, as officially reported by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 

















To— Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. April May Total 
Azores, Madeira .........cccccee 1 oe 2 es 2 2 3 1 5 16 
MED F5.os Cebrvcccescenecesees 11 5 2 3 7 9 2 3 3 45 
DINER” oC eR ere ecereescesveses 83 58 18 11 9 7 18 15 28 247 
DEEL, 80 b'010604%0 0.6000 20.64.60 8 5 5 2 3 ee 6 2 1 32 
I GA b000 6004644060 0%4046.00 58 27 11 15 24 31 41 43 41 291 
NEE bce edeegecacdace gene ce é oe ee 1 os ee - e% 3 oe 4 
PN Sen cewesevenny erry tte 147 94 71 107 158 221 237 134 136 1,305 
CEES We csecesecevessecevess 1 2 2 os 2 ae 2 oe 1 10 
Greece .. 1 10 2 1 8 11 8 12 4 5 
Italy ... 4 ee 2 1 2 4 3 1 
Latvia ... 4 26 14 5 14 13 43 16 1 
SG AUS 6 6 die'o 66 05:0 ¥5.4.0-80 6'0-40- 8 7 2 2 7 3 9 1 3 4 
SEED Tee secctavenaeeecous 72 27 36 50 43 85 60 48 531 
OPS rr ier 80 43 83 29 2 13 14 14 306 
Pe, SON ccc cedooccccccus 47 1 1 11 6 3 3 10 89 
Russia in Europe . 43 oe 1 3 4 ws 74 
Sweden .......... 12 15 8 9 4 8 8 8 94 
Turkey in Europe 119 51 31 35 52 164 166 214 1,041 
WROD cn ehicdvccccsccecesscoce ee ee 45 ee 6 28 19 105 
py RT eee ee 553 280 119 102 133 167 285 192 151 1 982 
CE ME 6050 0.0004000000820 2 ee ne 13 1 3 2 22 
PS Peeeee mee eee 19 3 4 2 1 2 6 2 3 42 
Central America 37 35 43 41 45 42 29 65 45 382 
Mexico ....... 7 33 21 23 20 18 25 21 18 186 
a Serre 98 103 85 73 82 94 106 92 80 813 
eer ree 15 19 20 7 10 19 16 17 8 131 
Geer Wet TRGIOS ...ccscoscers 42 40 34 31 35 33 45 46 41 347 
Newfoundland, Labrador ....... 7 2 3 1 1 1 se 3 1s 
PEE Seebocetasccescesueusiess 12 35 32 26 25 28 40 48 26 272 
WON oi oh secs sicciccesecncs 9 12 6 3 4 4 4 5 5 52 
Bolivia 7 3 o* 5 2 1 3 ie 1 15 
Colombia 2 2 3 2 2 2 2 2 3 20 
Ecuador 2 8 3 6 6 5 6 6 11 53 
Guiana 3 2 5 6 2 3 3 4 6 34 
i Acass 14h sh0ss72-00 ban 1 7 3 «16 6 1 7 :° oe 56 
RAs eer se 1 37 47 15 38 72 5 wis ee 215 
SED Gow mss rcecciveccedsavee 84 143 212 120 178 86 61 10 7 891 
MED ste bibi5 ov ees coon 48 106 119 62 42 6 37 18 536 
Kwantung ........ 5 21 96 31 24 98 24 26 325 
Philippine Islands . i. 35 34 16 26 27 42 30 23 264 
Greece in Asia .......... sees 19 21 22 5 9 15 6 7 113 
Pe is 30 bench bans 45 YY + 2 a vs 4 5 56 
Palestine and Syria ............ 10 19 1 17 1 1 2 4 4 59 
British West Africa ............ 4 5 6 a 5 4 5 9 5 47 
PDE: kecer din iciccias ese 2 ae 
BMEQTOCCO 2.0 ccccceses 6 
Spanish Africa os 
Canary Islands 3 


Other countries 


Totals ....... Pecececcccece 1,802 1,557 1,246 1,014 1,099 1,203 1,495 1,198 1,089 11,703 
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no bill of lading or other specific advice 
forthcoming promptly after Sept. 24. 

Unfortunately, the direction given the 
steamship line to clear the flour in ques- 
tion “by the earliest steamer” is in itself 
open to possible interpretation as per- 
mitting loading after Sept. 30. But, 
read in connection with the entire con- 
tract and the circumstances above re- 
ferred to, we are confident that the mill 
could establish in a court the proposition 
that this meant the earliest steamer 
clearing in September. 

The writer’s opinion rests on the facts 
that the steamship company agreed to 
carry 2,000 bags of flour under Septem- 
ber sailing, and accepted the flour within 
such time as permitted compliance with 
the contract. Under such facts the writ- 
er fails to see on what legal principle 
the steamship company could have avoid- 
ed liability for any damages ensuing, 
even if it had promptly notified the mill 
that it could not carry out its undertak- 
ing. The ocean carrier, however, might 
have minimized its liability by giving the 
mill timely notice of its inability to per- 
form the contract, on it appearing that 
the flour could have been cleared within 
September on some other line after giv- 
ing of such notice. 

Even had the contract specified no 
time for clearance or sailing, we believe 
that with much soundness it could have 
been contended on the part of the mill 
that the steamship company created so 
great delay in the departure of the flour 
as to make it liable. 

The writer’s conclusions are based on 
legal authorities including those cited 
below: 

“The carrier will be liable . . . where 
it accepts property for shipment know- 
ing that it will be unable to transport it 
in a reasonable time.” 10 Corpus Juris, 
288. 

“Where goods are tendered to a car- 
rier for transportation, it is bound to 
advise the shipper as to any cause likely 
to delay transportation, which cause is 
within its knowledge, and not within the 
knowledge of the shipper; and, if it fails 
in its duty in this respect, a delay in the 
transportation of the goods will not be 
excused, and that, too, irrespective of 
the nature of the cause. The acceptance 
of the goods for shipment without noti- 
fying the shipper of the fact that they 
cannot be promptly delivered is tanta- 
mount to an assurance that they will be 
delivered within a reasonable time, ex- 
cept for the intervening of excusing 
causes of subsequent occurrence. This 
duty is in no way dependent on special 
agreement, but is a part of the duty im- 
posed by law on carriers; and the reason 
why the law has irnposed it on the carrier 
is to give the shipper an opportunity to 
exercise his own discretion as to the pro- 
priety of making the shipment—to choose 
between the different courses open to 
him.” 10 Corpus Juris, 290. 

In the case of The Prussia, 100 Fed. 
481, it was decided by a federal court 
that promptness in transpoxting freight 
is the substantial condition of a contract 
of affreightment, and when shipowners 
fail to deliver a cargo within the time 
reasonably necessary to make the voyage, 
and the delay is not due to a cause for 
which they do not assume responsibility, 
they are liable to the shippers for losses 
resulting trom such delay, although no 
time has been fixed by the bill of lading. 

In the very recent case of New York 
& Cuba Mail Steamship Co. vs. Guayaquil 
& Quito Railroad Co., 270 Fed. 200, it 
was held that where a steamship com- 
pany gives a shipper notice that a vessel 
will be ready to load about a certain 
dais it is bound to have the vessel ready 
at that time. 

In Dorrance vs. Barber & Co., 262 Fed. 
489, a contract to carry goods by water 
from New York provided for their “Jan- 
uary shipment from Galveston.” It was 
decided that this was an essential element 
of the contract. The shipper, failing to 
Ship from Galveston in January, could 
not enforce his contract against the 
steamship company. The court decided 
that the quoted provision was either a 
condition precedent to performance of 
the transportation contract or was a 
Warranty, “because it may be regarded 
either as a stipulation in respect of time, 
Which is of the essence in contracts mer- 
cantile, or as a descriptive statement in- 
tended to be a substantial part of the 
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contract which is a warranty.” No rea- 
son is perceived why this rule is not to 
work both ways, applying to the steam- 
ship owner who fails to move freight 
within a certain time, as well as to the 
shipper who agrees to furnish a cargo 
by a stated time. 

In another federal case (251 Fed. 222) 
a ship was held liable for refusal to per- 
mit transshipment on being detained by 
a slide in the Panama Canal. In the 
case presented to us the steamship com- 
pany constructively prevented timely ful- 
fillment of the mill’s export sales con- 
tract when it not only failed to furnish 
a sailing at the time contracted for, but 
also withheld information from the mill 
that contract would not be performed. 

In another case (166 Fed. 989, affirmed 
in 170 Fed. 937) a steamship company 
was held liable for damages through a 
fall in price of goods while delivery was 
delayed owing to failure of the company 
to forward goods on a vessel to which 
they had been constructively delivered. 

Numerous other cases to the same ef- 
fect are to be found in the law reports. 
One of them closely resembles the one 
in question. In that case—Bridgeport 
Milling Co. vs. Columbia & Okanogan 
Steamboat Co., 148 Pac. 6—the Wash- 
ington supreme court upheld judgment 
in plaintiffs favor, based on defendant’s 
breach of agreement to move certain 
wheat during the spring of 1912. From 
the report of the case it seems that the 
court allowed damages based on the 
plaintiff mill’s loss of the benefits of a 
contract for sale of the wheat at the 
destination, although it also appears that 
the defendant was informed of the exist- 
ence of that contract. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duturu, Minn., July 24—A_ sharp 
improvement in demand for spring 
wheat flour the past week was the fea- 
ture of the market. The railroad strike 
probably had considerable to do with 
the activity of buyers. The demand was 
for old crop flour and for shipment 
within a very short time, and it was not 
confined to any particular territory or 
class of buyers. No inquiry or demand 
for new crop flour has developed yet. 
The trade wants old crop for the pres- 
ent. Shipping directions are coming in 
briskly. 

Durum flour was not in brisk demand, 
export inquiry being dead and domestic 


only fair. Only a small car lot business 
was placed. 

Rye flour sales are confined to local 
users, the outside trade getting its sup- 
plies elsewhere. 

The millfeed demand has flattened out, 
and there are nothing but small and un- 
important sales. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
SEND WOOK occcsacs imepeaes 15,815 42 
Te re 14,220 38 
| ee ee ee 18,620 50 
TWO FORTS GOO ocsccvescces 17,305 44 


NOTES 

The vessel rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, has advanced to 3c. For 
Georgian Bay ports the rate is 21,c. 

The Tenney Co. last week received a 
car of new winter wheat from Iowa, 
the first in this year. It graded No. 1. 

Corn buyers advanced their prices 14c 
the past week, compared with the Chica- 
go future price, and barley declined 
2@3e. 

September durum wheat sold below $1 
today, touching 99%c for a few mo- 
ments. After that it reacted, and-closed 
at $1.00%,. 

Shipments of wheat last week aggre- 
gated about 750,000 bus, mostly durum. 
Aside from that, there was not much 
grain shipped. 

J. C. Wyman, of McDonald-Wyman, 
Minneapolis, was in Duluth today, and 
applied for membership in the local 
Board of Trade. 

H. J. Nicolin, of Minneapolis, is here 
for a week to have charge of the office 
of the Fraser-Smith Co., during the ab- 
sence of C. B. Fisk. 

Receipts of wheat last week were 585,- 
000 bus, and of corn 475,000. Oats, bar- 
ley and rye followed in the order named, 
but flaxseed receipts were very light. 

Siebel C. Harris, of Chicago, formerly 
Chicago manager for the McCarthy Bros. 
Co., has applied for membership in the 
Duluth Board of Trade as the represen- 
tative of Cross, Roy & Saunders. 

All houses selling grain for eastern 
shipment or export are making their 
contracts contingent on strike and em- 
bargo conditions. They cannot do other- 
wise owing to the uncertainty of receipts 
from the country and the chance for 
trouble and delay in getting their stuff 
forward. 

Offerings of new rye to arrive are 
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increasing, and call for delivery in Sep- 
tember and October. The amount is get- 
ting into good figures and marketing on 
a still larger scale is expected if the 
railroad strike does not interfere and 
the price situation does not deter own- 
ers. Today the market was weak, in 
spite of the fact that there is a steady 
export demand. 

Receipts of spring wheat this week 
have been light, and the cash market 
largely nominal, with mills taking such 
as was offered. Durum arrived in good 
volume, and has been readily absorbed, 
the mills taking the choice grades at 
good premiums and the elevators and 
shippers getting the balance. The cash 
basis was unchanged for both spring and 
durum, except that No. 1 and No. 2, 
which had declined 2c during the week, 
regained the loss. F. G. Cartson. 





HOLSUM BREAD WINS PRIZE 

Los Ancetes, Cat. July 22.—In win- 
ning the Harry M. Freer trophy for 
baking the best loaf of bread submitted 
in open competition with many of Amer- 
ica’s leading bakers, the Holsum Bread 
Co., of this city, is justly proud of its 
showing. The judges, a group of chem- 
ists and bread making authorities, scored 
this bread on every fundamental, an- 
alyzing the formulas and rating the bread 
entered, according to the ideal loaf, 
which follows: volume 5 per cent, bloom 
10 per cent, texture 10 per cent, shape 
5 per cent, crust 10 per cent, color of 
crumb 10 per cent, break 5 per cent, 
grain 10 per cent, odor 15 per cent, 
taste 20 per cent. Holsum bread scored 
99 per cent perfect. 

In addition to this high standard for 
quality, the Holsum bread people have 
received a health department rating of 
98 per cent for cleanliness and sanita- 
tion. All employees in the baking de- 
partment must secure a doctor’s certifi- 
cate of health and every baker at this 
plant starts his day with a shower bath 
and freshly laundered linen. This com- 
pany also prides itself on the fact that 
human hands do not touch the loaf from 
the time it enters the oven to the mo- 
ment the customer breaks the seal. 
Other features are that this firm washes 
all air used in the bakery and it has in- 
augurated a profit sharing system for its 
workers, making every employee an in- 
terested party in the business of making 
bread. It is stated that 60,000 lbs of 
Holsum bread are consumed in this city 
every day. 
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Superintendent of Holsum Bread Co. Receiving the Harry M. Freer Trophy 
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FLOUR SEIZURES 


The continued activities of representa- 
tives of the federal government in seizing 
flour on the Pacific Coast on the ground 
that it is short in weight or that it con- 
tained excessive moisture when packed, in 
violation of the food and drugs act, are 
causing great annoyance and considerable 
expense to millers. 

In many instances these prosecutions 
are for purely technical and hair-splitting 
violations, as, for instance, a recent seiz- 
ure of flour alleged to have contained 
four tenths of one per cent excessive 
moisture when packed and to have been 
seven tenths of one per cent short in 
weight when seized, and another seizure 
made on the ground that the flour con- 
tained one half of one per cent excessive 
moisture when packed. 

As the prosecutions are instituted by 
an action in the federal court and the 
flour is seized by a United States mar- 
shal, it is necessary for the mill which 
has sold the seized flour or the buyer to 
retain a lawyer in order to get the flour 
released, involving expense of attorneys’ 
fees, bond premium and court costs, be- 
sides the expense of reconditioning the 
flour. 

There is absolutely no justification for 
instituting legal prosecutions in most of 
the cases, as there is very seldom any in- 
tentional violation of law. In these days 
of keen competition no mill or jobber who 
sold short weight flour could maintain its 
trade very long. The obvious and busi- 
nesslike course to pursue would be for 
the federal inspector to demand the re- 
conditioning of any flour found not to 
comply with the food and drugs act, and 
in practically every case the mill or job- 
ber would promptly comply. It would 
be interesting to know what the animus of 
the enforcement officials is and why, with- 
out prior demand or notice, they have 
suddenly adopted the policy of starting 
formidable appearing prosecutions with 
the United States of America as libelant 


and sixty or a thousand sacks of flour, 


respondent, as the case may be. 


THE FLOUR MARKET 


The annulment of many freight trains 
and delays in transit cuused by the strike 
have finally awakened the previous apa- 
thetic demand for flour in this section. 
Buyers are now clamoring for deliveries, 
and there is a tendency to forestall a 
more serious tie-up of train service by in- 
creased forward bookings. The improve- 
ment is not pronounced, but may gain 
headway if the strike continues. 

Pacific Coast millers are still confront- 
ed by a trying situation, caused by the 
oriental demand for wheat. While this 
demand is not a broad one at present, it 
has been sufficient to advance wheat prices 
to a point where flour cost precludes busi- 
ness with eastern, southeastern and trans- 
atlantic markets. 

There is a small lot demand for flour 
for prompt shipment to Hongkong and 
Chinese markets. Dairen, Tientsin and 
other north China ports are in the market 
for flour, but, unfortunately, direct sail- 
ings are not available. 

irst patents, basis cotton 98’s, car- 
loads, Pacific seabo&rd, are quoted: Da- 
kota, $8.30@9.20 bbl; Montana, $7.50@ 
8.15; Washington, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, 
$7.55@8.25. 

Washington bakers patent, basis cotton 
98's, $7.20@7.35 bbl. Washington family 
patent, basis cotton 49's, $7.80@8. 


Millfeed is in good demand. There 
have been no rains east of the Cascade 
Mountains for 60 days, in which section 
the great dairy interests of the state are 
located. As a result of the drouth, pas- 
tures have burned badly, causing in- 
creased demand for all feedingstuffs. 
Washington mill-run, mixed cars, is quot- 
ed to jobbers at $31.50@32 ton; Montana 
mixed feed, $26.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 

rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 25,851 49 
BONES WERE oo ccceses 52,800 28,140 53 
BOOP BMD* cocesecee 52,800 25,827 49 
Two years ago..... 52,800 19,312 37 
Three years ago.... 52,800 9,150 17 
Four years ago.... 46,800 9,721 20 
Five years ago..... 40,800 12,358 42 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Sees WOO co ccceces 57,000 0 
EMS GOGH ov cer ees 57,000 22,942 40 
ZOOP OOO 606s v0-00% 57,000 31,171 55 
Two years ago..... 57,000 19,983 35 
Three years ago.... 57,000 11,833 20 
Four years ago.... 57,000 13,588 23 
Five years ago..... 57,000 19,802 34 

NOTES 


Montana first clear is quoted here at 
$6.25@7.10 bbl. 

No. 2 yellow prompt eastern corn is 
quoted here at $31.75 ton; No. 3, $31.50; 
mixed, $31. 

No. 2 semolina quotations, cotton 98’s, 
Pacific seaboard, $7.30@8 bbl; corn meal, 
$2.10 per bale of 10 9’s, 

Old crop wheat is selling on the basis 
of $1.20 bu, coast, for club; new crop 
club, $1.17. Farmers are not selling free- 
ly at present prices. 

Iouis P. Baumann, assistant general 
manager Centennial Mill Co., of Seattle, 
was elected secretary and treasurer of 
the company at its recent annual meeting. 

The present indications are that the 
Pacific freight rate conference will be 
re-established shortly, in which case an 
advance is looked for in the present rate 
of $4 per short ton for flour to the Orient. 

Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma for the first half of July: to Hong- 
kong, 10,130 bbls; China, 2,493; Japan, 
6,075; Manila, 12,217; Honolulu, 3,686; 
United Kingdom, 1,500; Peru, 7,420; Bo- 
livia, 5,665; Ecuador, 250. 


OREGON 


Porttanp, Orecon, July 22.—Flour 
buying continues of a hand-to-mouth 
character. The market is being main- 
tained fairly well at the old prices, with 
family patents at $7.75, bakers hard 
wheat at $7.55, and bakers blue-stem 
patents at $7.35. Export demand con- 
tinues quiet. 

The market for mill-run is slow and 
rather weak. The price holds at $34 ton. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels,:as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 18,965 33 
Last week ........ 57,000 18,473 32 
HOOF Ge ces Fasc 48,000 21,624 45 
Two years ago..... 48,000 24,625 50 
Three years ago.... 42,600 12,582 29 
Four years ago.... 40,500 «..... ee 
Five years ago..... 33,000 7,535 22 


The demand for wheat was fair dur- 
ing the week, and offerings were not 
large. The best grades of milling new 
crop wheat were particularly in demand. 
Exporters are believed to have contract- 
ed for over 4,000,000 bus wheat to date, 
enough to provide for all the tonnage 





chartered. The ruling price is around 
$1.17, coast. 
7 

George C. Jewett, manager of the 
Northwest Wheat Growers, Associated, 
left this week for North Dakota, where 
the growers’ association has affiliated 
with the coast association. Mr. Jewett 
will go on to Minneapolis, and open the 
association’s office there. 


J. M. LownspbAte. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat., July 22.—Some 
improvement was noticeable in the flour 
market this week. Business generally, 
however, is far from active, most sales 
being largely to bakers requiring addi- 
tional supplies of hard wheat flours to 
care for their needs until the new crop. 
Business with small bakers continues at- 
tive on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Mill prices are unchanged, and are as 
follows: Dakota standard patent, $8.05 
@9.05; Dakota clear, $8; Montana stand- 
ard, $7.75@8.40; Montana clear, $7.35; 
Dakota and Montana fancy patent, 50c 
over standard patent prices; Kansas 
fancy patent, $8; Kansas standard, $7.60; 
eastern first clear, $6@6.50; Washington 
and Oregon straight grade, $7@7.25; cut- 
off, $6@6.50,—98’s, cotton, delivered, 
San Francisco. 

Inquiry for millfeed is not active, and 
offerings are moderate, with prices a 
little easier. Eastern red bran and mill- 
run, $28@29; white bran and mill-run 
from north coast points, $32@34; low 
grade flour, $40,—delivered, San Fran- 
cisco. 

NOTES 


Joseph T. Leimert, manager Beaver 
Head Mill & Elevator Co., Dillon, Mont., 
is in San Francisco this week. 

A decision of far-reaching importance 
to California co-operative associations 
was handed down in the cases of Cali- 
fornia Bean Growers’ Association against 
Rindge Land & Navigation Co., K. Hori- 
ta and M. Sawada. In his decision as 
to liquidated damages, the court decided 
that the association was entitled to col- 
lect 1c per lb for beans of the 1919 and 
1920 crops, which defendants failed to 
deliver, amounting in the three cases to 
$15,961.40. 


UTAH 


Ocpen, Utan, July 22.—Grain prices 
were slightly lower this week in the Og- 
den market, following the trend of east- 
ern prices. As little wheat is moving, 
however, there was no important bearing 
to this change except as it might indicate 
prices for the new crop, which will start 
arriving in about a week. Practically all 
old wheat has been shipped, and only suf- 
ficient remains for coutinued operations 
of the flour mills. 

Ogden’s price for home district wheat, 
soft white, was 90c bu today. The quo- 
tations for close-in transit shipments, 
freight paid to Ogden, follow: Utah win- 
ter wheat, No. 1 dark hard, $1.03 bu; 
Utah white wheat, No. 2 white soft, 85c; 
No. 1 hard white, 91c; Idaho winter 
wheat, No. 1 dark hard $1.06, No. 1 hard 
88c; Idaho hard spring wheat, No. 1 dark 
northern $1.14, No. 1 northern 93c; Idaho 
winter wheat, No. 2 soft white 88c, No. 1 
hard white 94c; Idaho white feed oats, 
38-lb, bulk, $1.85@1.90 per 100 lbs; east- 
ern corn, No. 2 yellow $1.444,@1.46Y, 
No. 2 mixed $1.424,@1.44%. 


NOTES 


O. H. Morgan, second vice president 
of the Globe Grain & Milling Co., of Los 
Angeles, is in Ogden on a two weeks’ 
business visit. 

All offices of the Ogden Grain Ex- 
change in the Commercial National Bank 
Building will be ready for occupancy on 
Aug. 1, when they will be formally 
opened. Eight rooms are included. 

Eight tons of grasshoppers were killed 
and removed from wheat fields in Oneida 
County, Utah, during the past week, 
through use of five machines designed by 
the Oneida County farm agent, Ray J. 
Smith. 

J. H. Hollister, who recently announced 
that he would retire as manager of the 
Albers Bros. Milling Co. here, has re- 
signed as director of the Guaranty Trust 
Co. He expects to leave within 10 days 
for Portland, Oregon, where he will be 


. 
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connected with the Albers Bros. manage- 
ment. 

Over 120 striking shopmen at Glenn's 
Ferry, Idaho, have offered to return to 
their posts temporarily to assist the Ore- 
gon Short Line in moving bumper wheat 
crops in southern Idaho. “Our proposal 
is solely to get the railroads to join with 
us in the interest of the public,” they 
state in their resolutions. , 

The first intermountain grain dealers’ 
convention will open Friday evening with 
a business session and banquet at the 
Weber Club Rooms, Ogden. E. R. Alton, 
president of the Grain Exchange, will 
preside. Word received indicates from 
50 to 60 grain dealers and flour millers 
will be in attendance, representing Utih, 
Idaho, Nevada and Wyoming. 

: W. E. Zuppany. 


MONTANA 

Great Fats, Mont., July 22.—lie- 
sponding to the downward trend of the 
wheat market, flour prices for the Mon- 
tana district are quotably lower than a 
week ago. Millfeeds stand unchang.d, 
but there is an appreciable tendency to 
a weaker demand and the forecast is for 
lower feeds within a short period. Less- 
ened demand from.the farm trade «s 
teams are released by the completion of 
certain lines of work, and relaxation of 


efforts against the grasshopper pest, 
both have influenced conditions as to 
the feeds. The prices this week: }\t- 


ent flour $8, first clear $6.50, in 9s |b 
cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lo's; 
standard middlings $26 and bran $28 t.n, 
same terms. 

NOTES 


Northern and eastern Montana _ ‘v- 
ceived more than an inch of rainf.ll 
from Friday afternoon until Sundiy, 
July 7-9, and the wheat prospects were 
appreciably bettered. 

Denial has been made by John A. W iI- 
son, of Stanford, of the report that 
grasshoppers were seriously damagiiy 
the crop in that section of the Judiih 
basin and that fears were entertain 
that the crop would be destroyed. 


Joun A. Curry. 





CO-OPERATION WITH FARMERS 

Oxtanoma City, Oxta., July 22.—For 
the first time this year traffic managers 
of railroads have taken an active part 
in proceedings of organizations lookiny 
to the co-operative handling and marke! 
ing of commodities. Managers of se 
eral railroads attended a recent meeting 
in Amarillo of representatives of vari 
ous farm organizations from Texas, Oh 
lahoma and New Mexico. 

A joint committee was named to work 
out handling and marketing plans. (n 
it are men representing milling an 
grain dealing interests, railroads, cou 
mercial clubs, banks, the Texas anil 
Oklahoma wheat growers’ associations, 
the Texas Grain Sorghum Association, 
the Texas Farm Bureau Federation ai 
the Texas department of agriculture. 

New Mexico was represented by C. .\. 
McNabb, state market specialist, an 
Oklahoma by E. M. McCracken, of Eni:, 
secretary of the Southwest Wheat Grow- 
ers, Associated, a new organization that 
is functioning in the marketing of grain 
for both the Oklahoma and Texas grow- 
ers’ associations. 

J. D. Merriman was made chairman 
of the committee on standardization, . 
T. Abbott chairman of the committee on 
marketing, A. J. Thornton chairman of 
the committee on warehousing and finaiic- 
ing, and R. O. Johnson chairman of tiie 
committee on organization. 





BEAN MILLS OF MANCHURIA CLOSE 

Bean mills at Dairen, Manchuria, are 
in difficulties, J. F. Ballantine, consul «| 
Dairen, informs the Department of Cor 
merce. Half of the 63 mills have su.- 
pended work because of the low pric: 
received for their products of bean cake 
and oil. The remainder are running 0! 
a low pressure. 





Since the war the German governme!'! 
has been subsidizing the phosphate ii 
dustry with the view of increasing pr’ 
duction of grain and fodder. The fun‘! 
used for this purpose is now exhauste«. 
and the farmer is paying internation: 
competitive prices for superphosphates. 
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DULUTH, JULY 22 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 





Superior, f.0.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 1922 1931 

Family patent $7.65@7.85 $9.25@9.60 
Bakers patent 7.40@7.60 9.00@9.25 
First clear, jute 5.40@5.95 7.40@7.85 
Second clear, jute .... 4.25@4.60 5.60@6.10 
No, 2 semolina .....-- 6.85@7.05 6.65@6.90 
Durum patent ...+.++. 6.55@6.75 6.40@6.65 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.0.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $5.40; No. 2 straight, $5; No. 3 
dark, $3.60; No. 5 dark, $5.55; No. 8 rye, 
$4.40. 

WHEAT—Heavy most of the week, the 
generally favorable crop conditions being the 
main bearish influence. In spring wheat 
there was little interest and the week closed 
with a decline of about 7c from a week ago 
in the September. There was little doing in 
cash dealings. Durum showed more strength 
than spring, its decline being only about 3c 
for July and 4c for September. Mills were 
steady buyers of the choice grades, and ele- 
vators took all the poorer stuff. 


GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 


track, in cents, per bushel: 

—————Dark ——————* 
July No. No. 0. 3 
| 125% @132% 122% 0.137% 114% @120% 
18... 125% @131% 121% @126% 114% @119% 
19... 1245 @1305% 120% @125% 112% @118% 
a te dro | 122% @127% 114% @120% 
21... 123% @129% 119% @124% 111% @117% 


22... 122% @128% 118% @123% 110% @116% 


Amber durum -——Durum—, 
No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 


Saly 10 osesccawe 125 123 117 115 
Faly 18 ..cceseve 125 123 117 115 
SG 19 2 00Vaiv~s 124 122 114 112 
OMY 96 sessweses 125 123 115 113 
Taly 21 wvccseces 124 122 114 112 
Jaly 32 .cccaeans 123 121 113 111 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 
July 2 mixed 3 white No.1 Barley 
Beccsee Mae 31% @33% 81% 46@62 
18...... 60% 31% @33% 81% 46@62 
19...... 62% 30% @32% 81% 46@62 
20.. . 61% 31 @33 81% 46@62 
Si...++. Gm 29% @31% 81% 46@62 
22.. 60% 29 @31 80% 43@60 


Daily y closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


Spring -——Durum—, 
Sept. July Sept. 

ee iT .cceviosns 122% 117 104% 
Me ee 118 117 104% 
A BE ee 117 116 103% 
Ge DD .inndvcecs 118% 117 105 
wee 34. vesicusees 117 116 103% 
OY 33. issweceves 115 115 101% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


~—Receipts——, -—--Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 


Spring .... 175 352 188 116 236 218 

Durum .... 406 191 412 650 99 760 

Winter .... 6 226 ee oe 3 5 
Totals 587 769 600 ioe 338 983 

a ae 472 15 -- 30 66 

PE. catuox 141 10 18 59 594 285 

OD issxcad 59 86 418 329 36 ©6372 

Bar e006 67 63 38 75 

Flaxseed . 10 76 304 1 #177 + 148 
I led, 4 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, July 22, and 
receipis by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
(000's omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

-~Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 


‘ ’ bus bus bus cars cars cars 
cn 
1 3 _ROF 1 75 44 46 112 56 14 
j 34 92 12 18 36 
\ her 
ne .. 96 216 432 9 22 126 
1 md 


1idur f§ 145 20 188 62 38 65 


rum .. 416 350 190 117 31 ~ #66 
Winter ... 2 226 1 i fe”) at 
Mixed ...., os cs 89 149 135 160 

‘tals .. 734 890 1,084 467 486 467 


techs of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
ators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7—Domestic——, ——Bonded——, 

P 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
WER cebu 1,504 ‘a os ee oe 
5 874 5,258 14 ee 
YC vsccunn ee 115 562 oe es ee 
Bavley .... 149 85 104 4 2 1 
Flaxseed .. 48 887 646 a 6 

FLAXSEED 


he July future was weak, closing with a 
loss of 15%c. Crushers bought what offer- 
ines came in, but did not force prices. The 
fait futures were much firmer, September 
declining 8¢ and October 7%c, in spite of 
the crop outlook, which is reported as ex- 
cellent, The Argentine market was lower, 


but Winnipeg held well, and this influenced 
the market here, 


—Close——, 
Opening July 23 
July17 High Low July 22 1921 

July ..$2.68 $2.68 $2.51 $2.52% $2.06 
Sept. . 2.51% 2.50% 2.46% 2.48% 2.05% 
Oct. .. 2.46 2.46 2.38 2.38% 2.07% 





CHICAGO, JULY 22 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.0.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 Ibs, to the retail 


MMOFCHANEH .ncccccccccesscccecs $8.75 @9.00 
Spring patents, jute .............. 7.60 @8.00 
Spring straights, jute ............ 7.30@7.60 
Spring clears, jute ....-c.csceeees 5.25 @5.65 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ........ 3.30 @3.90 


City mills’ spring patents, jute.... 8.25@8.50 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


First patent, Kansas, jute ........ $6.25 @6.65 
Patent, 06 BOF COMt occ ccccccceves 5.95 @6.35 
Crees, TEMGER, FOES ccc ciccccoseces 4.80@5.20 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ............ $5.50@6.00 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 5.30@5.70 
Cleary, GOUSROPM, JUCS oc ccccscceece _4.40@ 4.70 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $4.50@5.00 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 4.30 @4.80 


WHEAT—Receipts, 2,079 cars, compared 
with 178 last week and 3,636 last year. Prac- 
tically all receipts were of winter. Millers, 
elevators and exporters were buyers, advanc- 
ing prices to 3% @4c over July for No. 1 hard 
and to 3c over for No. 3 hard, with a reac- 
tion to 2c at the close, owing to increased 
offerings. No, 2 red, July price to lc over, 
with No. 3 red %c over July. Exporters 
took more than 65,000,000 bus during the 
week, and an exporter says they will have to 
buy freely for the next week or two. July 
deliveries were 155,000 bus. Country offer- 
ings were larger, and there were sales of 
300,000 bus to go to store. Compared with 
July, premiums closed as follows: 


1 red %@lic over d h 4@6c over 
2 red %&@lic over h 3@4c over 
3 red 4c ov to 4c un @2%c over 
4 red 1@1%c under @1%c over 
@1%c over 
@lic over 
uly to %c ov 
@2c under 
0@45c over 
15 @30c over 

2@8c over 12@20c over 
n 3c ov to 5c un dn 6@10c over 
Range of prices for the week, with com- 
parisons: 

This week Last week Last year 

1 red. 113% @117% 114% @118% 122% @130 
2 red, 112% @118% 113% @118% 124% @130% 


wit ee 


hd 1@1%c over 
hd July to 1%c ov 
n 12@18c over 
n 10@12c over 
n 


pe8eerroe 
See 


1 
2d 
34 
4a 
ly 
hd 2@2%c over 2y 
3 y 
4y 
1d 
2d 
3a 
4 


1 hd. 114% @121% 115 @120% 124 @132% 
2 hd. 114 ter dee 115 @120 123 @133% 
LGB. ococe @119__..... @ ..45- 133% @145 

ldn.150 @160...... @ esos 151% @160% 


CORN—Receipts, 1,601 cars, against 886 
last year. Shipping and export demand 
larger, exporters taking an average of 1,- 
000,000 bus a day for the week. Deliveries 
on July contract, 848,000 bus. Cash handlers 
have cleaned up all the corn held by commis- 
sion houses that took it in on May delivery. 
Country offerings lighter, with cash pre- 
miums better. Cash prices for the week, 
with comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 mix... 65 @65% 63 @63% 62% @64% 
2 mix... 64 @65% 62% @65 61% @64% 
3 mix... 62% @65% 62%@64% 62 @63% 
4 mix... 68 @64% 62 @64 -@61% 
5 mix... 68% @63% 61% @63% -@61% 
6 mix... 61 @63% 60 @62% 5659 @61 
1 yellow. 64% @66 63% @65% 63 @65 
2 yellow. 64% @66 63 @65% 63%@65 
3 yellow. 62% @65% 62% @65 62% @63% 
4 yellow. 63 @65% 61% @64% ....@.... 
5 yellow. 62% @64% 61%@63% ....@.... 
6 yellow. 61% @64% 60%@63 59 @61 
1 white. 64% @66 68% @65% 63% @65 
2 white. 64% @65% 63 @65 63% @65 
3 white. 634% @65% 62% @64% ....@62% 
4 white. 63 @65 62 @64% -@61% 
5 white. 62% @64% 61%@63% ....@.... 
6 white. 61% @64 62% @62% 59 @61 


OATS—Receipts, 745 cars, against 760 last 
year. Deliveries on July contracts, 1,172,000 
bus. The first car of new oats this season 
arrived July 20 from western Illinois, tested 
27 lbs, inspected sample grade, heating, and 
sold at 33c, against 33%c for the first arrivals 
last year, which were on July 12. Cash 
premiums were lowered toward the last, with 
demand good. Export sales today, 225,000 
bus. Cash prices, with comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 


1 white. 38 @43 38 @42% 40° @42 

2 white. 35 @43 36 @43 39 @42% 
3 white. 33% @38% 34% @39% 36% @40% 
4 white. 32% @38% 34 @39% 35% @38% 


RYE—Exporters were in the market, tak- 
ing 400,000 bus.for Germany. Receipts, 52 
cars, and the movement is increasing. Crop 
reports favorable. The Northwest is making 
liberal hedging sales, and prices are lower. 
No. 2 ranged 85% @86%c, compared with 
86@87c last week and $1.22@1.33% last year. 
July closed at 82%c, September 81%c, De- 
cember 82c. 

BARLEY—tThe first cars of new reached 
Chicago on July 21 from western Illinois. 
It was of good color and graded No. 3. 


Test was 46 lbs, and it sold at 64c. Last year 
first arrivals were July 19, graded No. 3, 
tested 44 lbs and sold at 70c. Cash lots 
ranged 58@70c, compared with 60@70c last 
week, and 63@74c a year ago. July closed 
at 59c, August-September 68c. 

CORN GOODS—tTrading improved slightly 
and prices are better. Corn flour $1.70, yel- 
low and white granulated corn meal $1.62%, 
yellow and white cream meal $1.60, pearl and 
granulated hominy $1.62%, oatmeal $2.87%, 
jute, car lots, per 100 lbs. Rolled oats, $2.55 
per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—tTrade improved. Pea 
size and fine ground are quoted at $46 ton, 
f.o.b., Chicago. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 

--Receipts— -—-Shipments—, 

192 1922 1921 


1922 9 
Flour, bblis..... 190 214 130 114 
Wheat, bus.... 2,502 5,523 649 799 
Corn, bus...... 2,806 1,636 2,726 3,157 
Oats, bus...... 1,413 1,894 1,342 1,129 
Tee, BEB. cc cccc 50 244 3 3 
Barley, bus...: 142 120 21 85 





KANSAS CITY, JULY 22 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


,.,s CCE EEREEPELER TCT CLE ee $6.50@7.15 
ES ono 600008 beans care neeneun 5.85 @6.15 
Ee GOOD kcccdceas . cheese sean ee 4.25 @4.80 
BOGE GORE cc csencvcvccecceeess 3.40@ 4.00 


MILLFEED—Demand good and supplies 
light. Bran unchanged to 50c higher than 
week ago. Shorts up $1 ton. Current quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: bran, $16; 
brown shorts, $20@21; gray shorts, $23.50 
@ 25. 

WHEAT—The week was one of declining 
prices for cash wheat, hard varieties losing 
9@l4c, and soft wheat 5@6c. Heaviest de- 
clines on hard wheat were on intermediate 
grades; milling qualities were too scarce to 
be much affected. Mills took considerable 
amounts of the intermediate quality, how- 
ever, at full declines. Mill buying was not 
as heavy as in other recent weeks, due to 
increased receipts of new wheat, and expec- 
tations that the market would go lower next 
week under pressure of a heavy movement of 
new grain. Difficulty in getting grain moved 
out was also a factor, and gave buyers all 
the advantage. Premiums on milling wheat 
dropped rapidly the latter part of the week, 
being down as much as 20c in some ~ 
stances. Cash prices: hard wheat, No 
$1.05 @1.36, No. 2 $1.04@1.36, No. 3 $1. 30 
1.36, No. 4 $1.02@1.35; soft wheat, No. 1 
$1.05 @1.06, No. 2 $1.04@1.05, No. 3 $1@1.05, 
No. 4 97@99c. 

CORN—After holding steady all week, 
corn prices declined 1@1%c the last two 
days. Larger offerings und some uncertainty 
of getting cars handled promptly made buy- 
ers more cautious, and demand was only fair, 
Cash prices: white corn, No. 1 57c, ‘No. 2 57c, 
No. 3 56%c, No. 4 56c; yellow corn, No, 1 
61@61i%c, No. 2 61@61%c, No. 3 60%c, No. 4 
59% @60c; mixed corn, No. 1 57%c, No. 2 
57%c, No. 3 5i7c, No. 4 56%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 





Flour, bbls. 11,050 19,175 112,100 112,125 
W’t, bus.2,326,050 5,759,100 1,194,750 2,174,850 
Corn, bus. .403,750 470,000 340,000 435,000 
Oats, bus.. 91,800 98,600 64,500 24,000 
Rye, bus... 3,300 8,800 7,700 5,500 
Barley, bus 12,000 18,000 18,200 31,200 
Bran, tons. 580 1,880 3,520 4,880 
Hay, tons.. 3,132 4,620 876 1,656 
ST. LOUIS, JULY 22 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Ue DOE secre rccscer cusses $7.80@8.10 
DOE. Sip otbecuntneaee ee ewes ae 7.50@7.75 
TTP eT RTT ee 5.50@6.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
POCO, ca sieccessersecesieecvacsee 7.00@7.25 
TRPMED ccc ceseseccercccecseveoes 6.10@6.50 
Ee UE ee a deewenesceseeeneete 4.50@5.00 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
DOGS oie 6 0:0:60.600005660 oe ccceeeus 6.00 @6.25 
Straight ........... we . 5.25@5.50 
First clear 4.00 @4.50 





MILLFEED—Market ruled firm, due to 
the fact that offerings continue insufficient 
to meet the limited demand. Quotations, 
per ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard winter bran, 
$17@18; soft bran, $18@18.75; gray shorts, 
$25 @ 26, 

WHEAT—There was fair milling demand 
for soft wheat, and some export buying of 
No. 3 and No. 4. Hard wheat was wanted 
on export orders. Receipts, 687 cars, against 
813 last week. Cash prices: No. 2 red, $1.12 
@1.15; No. 3 red, $1.08@1.11; No. 4 red, 
$1.05@1.07; No. 1 hard, $1.16@1.17; No. 2 
hard, $1.12@1.13. 

CORN—A much stronger feeling pervaded 
the speculative market, buying orders were 
more plentiful, and governing influences de- 
cidedly bullish. Demand from abroad is in- 
creasing, and the cash demand is active in 
domestic markets. Receipts, 349 cars, 
against 281. Cash prices: No. 1 corn 63@64c, 


No. 2 63c; No. 3 yellow 65c, No. 6 yellow 
63c; No. 1 white 64c, No. 2 white 63c. 
OATS—Prices slightly higher, but demand 
very dull. Receipts, 234 cars, against 167. 
Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 37@38c; No. 3 oats, 
37c. 
WEDBDK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbis.. 75,300 126,860 100,150 110,110 
W't, bus. .1,059,806 3,197,717 827,360 1,529,220 
Corn, bus...810,200 377,000 741,175 323,530 
Oats, bus...632,000 618,000 505,070 301,900 


Rye, bus.... 7,700 6,600 2,140 1,900 
Barley, bus. 14,400 14,000 2,750 1,670 





BUFFALO, JULY 22 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 


carloads: Spring 

Best patent spring ............+. $8.00@8.25 
BEEIOTE DORON cccccccscvcccecsees 7.50@7.75 
a | Pee 6.25 @6.50 
COOTE GHORE 200s ecsccccccseen ss 3.75 @ 4.00 
Rye, pure white .........secceees 5.65@5.75 
Ps MEE 2.660 ec daecnncandenses 5.00@5.25 

Sacked 

TRVGM, POP COR occicccccccceeece $.....@22.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... @ 24.00 
BESMOG TOON oo ciccccviccscseveceve @ 28.50 
Piour MIGGUMES ..ccscccescccce @ 29.00 
CO en SPT eee 9 @35.50 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ....... 1.95@ 2.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton...... 32.00 @32.50 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 31.00@31.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 30.00@31.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... --@32.75 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... .....@54.00 
OF} moni, 31, POF COR 2c cciscces 45.00 @ 46.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb, sacked ...... veocse B06 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... -@13.50 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ............ -@ 2.40 





WHEAT—Soft winter is beginning to ar- 
rive quite freely, and all offerings have been 
disposed of. There were sales at $1.21 bu 
for No. 2 red, but prices eased off, and at 
the close today No. 1 red was quoted at 
$1.23, No. 2 red at $1.20, and No. 3 red at 
$1.17, on track, through billed. Quality very 
irregular, ranging from smutty to No. - 
Millers claim they can buy for considerably 
less money for shipment, but seem anxious 
to buy wheat here. 

CORN—After a slight decline early in the 
week, there was a steady advance, and 
toward the close of the week local feed mill- 
ers were anxious for supplies and paid prices 
asked, regardless of futures. They are still 
short, and a further advance is certain next 
week. Closing: No. 2 yellow, 78c; No. 3 
yellow, 76%c; No. 4 yellow, 75c; No. 5 yellow, 
74c; No. 6 yellow, 72c,—on track, through 


OATS—Dull throughout the week, the few 
cars taken being mainly of choice weight. 
Offerings were very light at the close, with 
sellers holding for about %c under last week. 
Closing: No. 2 white, 43%4c; No. 8 white, 42c; 
No. 4 white, 40%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Nothing doing on spot, and 
practically no offerings. New, c.i.f., Buf- 
falo, was quoted at 67c bu. 

RYE o offerings in store or on track. 
Some inquiry. 








MILWAUKEE, JULY 22 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in 
cotton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 


ae er $8.35@8.70 
ie Bc. COOOL eee 7.45 @7.90 
.. &  SerTLr rere reer 5.75 @6.50 
CELL eee 4.25 @5.60 
SL MEREREEUUTETEerrrT 7.15 @7.35 
 UUIES 606 655-0 6 ee tenes 6.70@7.10 
PRPS BOUT, WRITS 22s cccvecccvsvves 5.20@5.70 
ee Se, MD 6 6-6. 6.4650-040 6s 0:08 4.95@5.15 
oo , Reece 3.95@4.90 
COs IN, TED: 6 nc 06 60 00 6 8:68 1.60@1.65 
Ce GE, SOP AME cove cecccecsnus 1.55 @1.60 
COPR BIT, ESS FOS ociscccssccenes 1.50@1.60 

MILLFEED—Easier. Recent advance 


partly lost by slackening of demand and 
slightly freer offers. Bran up 50c@$1 ton; 
middlings 50c higher than week ago. Hom- 
iny feed stronger to $1 ton higher. Mid- 
dlings at premium of $1@1.50 ton over bran. 
Heavy feeds dull, and largely nominal at 
unchanged prices. Fair spot demand; de- 
ferred offers elicit smaller interest. Stand- 
ard bran, $18.50@19.50 ton; winter bran, 
$19; standard fine middlings, $20@20.50; flour 
middlings, $25@26; red dog, $30@32.50; rye 
feed, $18.50@19.50; hominy feed, $26@26.50; 
old process oil meal, $47@47.50; cottonseed 
meal, $48.50; gluten feed, $28.85,—all in 
100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Declined 4@6c. Receipts, 17 
cars; last week, 3; last year, 257. Offerings 
light; milling and shipping demand good, 
spot and to arrive. Basis stronger; spring 
up 2c, No. 1 dark northern is quotable at 
28@42c over Minneapolis September price; 
No. 1 hard winter 3@4c over July; No. 1 red 
winter ic over July price. Ordinary spring, 
5@15c discount from dark. No. 1 dark Da- 
kota northern closed at $1.42@1.56, No. 2 
cou ee No. 3 $1.26@1.47, No. 4 $1.22 

@1.42, No. 5 $1.16@1.31; No. 1 red winter 
$1. 13@1.13%, No. 2 $1.12%@1.13, No. 3 $1.11 
@1.12; No. 1 hard winter $1.15@1.16, No. 2 
$1.14@1.15, No. 3 $1.12@1.14; No. 1 mixed 
$1.12@1.23, No. 2 $1.10@1.21, No. 3 $1.03@ 
1.19, No, 4 99c@$1.15, No. 5 96c@$1.01. 

RYE—Declined 3@3%c. Receipts, 16 cars; 
last week, 5; last year, 29. Demand quiet, 
milling and shipping; offerings light, but 
receipts of new increasing. New to arrive, 
immediate shipment, quotable at September 
price; July-August shipment, lc under. No, 





400 


J clooed at $24 @83%0;, 
No. 8, $1@81%0; No, 4 





No. Pn 82% @82%c; 
78@80 

















144,810; stock, 88,860. Closing prices: No. 2 
white, domestic, 47%c; No. 3, domestic, 47c. 
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Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 


apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
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“CORN—Unchanged. ore 149 cars; RYE—Gained 1%c; movement and demand 1922 1921 1920 1919 reported by the Chamber of Commerce op 
week, 147; last year, 244. Early advance good for season. Receipts, 403,171 bus; ex- Buby 00.60) 0 te . e:) «uh dcéeee dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
lost, but demand brisk for light offerings. ports, 266,025; stock, 267,903. Closing price July 22... Sore, scenes SEE. cccece July 23 : 
Premiums stronger, No. 2 yellow quotable of No. 2 western for export, 95c; bag lots of July 15... 4,935 5,820 SEE mececece July 22 July 15 "1921 wuly 9 
1% @1%e over September price; white, par new southern, 328 bus, sold at 90c@$1.08, as July 8.... 857 ...s.. Te Tasases ete. 1 dark gle * all ln 
t® \%c discount; mixed, % @ic discount. No. to quality. ao Saath ee 34 4 283 
2 white closed at 64%c; No. 2 yellow, 64%@ OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS i Soca | ae B+ ves a 
a8 St CO NEW YORK, JULY 22 ac ireestere teha eene ee aitenense  Otbere eennee nist 148% 105 
last week, 133; last year, 182. Basis easier: FLOUR—Nervous; buyers placing orders and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: Totals 2,475 2,895 1,872 ese 
No. 3 white spot quotable 1%c under to 1%c oe ene, Saves owing to rail strike week Ca- ey ME vcsccc 1,008 ot _ 
over September price, according to weight. oe canes — peony Oy 9+ = end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports. In 1918 ........ 36 56 
Shipping and industrial demand moderate; pen Ft oa $7 60@8: firet le $6 25 6.75: ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 i . rae 571 934 
offerings fair. No. 3 white closed at 32% Pp bee ; first clears, $6.25@6.75; May 20. 62 69,666 162,910152,285 ... ... 
@35%e soft winter straights, $5.50@5.75; hard win- May 27. 61 69,475 179,220 168,090 5 COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
BARLEY—Declinea 3 Recei 8 ter straights, $6.25@6.75; first clears, $5.50@ June 8. 60 67.365 130,420 127.720 
—Declined 2@3c. eceipts, 83 5.75; rye, $5.25@6,—all in jute. Receipts, June 10. 61 68.465 171.400 169,955 Y Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
fair for moderate offerings. Bids for new, 1975 bbls and 265,384 sacks. June 17. 61 68,765 169,375 181,900 : as SRemenGen, in Herne COONS eunitted): 
3@ 4c discount. Iowa was quoted at 58@68c, WHEAT—Prices lower, but premiums June 24. 61 68,665 187,335 172,155... July 23 OU D6 Tuly 
as to quality; Wisconsin, 60@69%c; Minne- rmer. Export demand more active, princi- July 1.. 61 66,165 196,495 188,590 355 er 33 July 15° 1921 1920 igig 
sota, 58@68c; Dakota, 58@68c; feed and re- Pally for durums. Quotations: No, 2 red, July 8.. 62 69,315 134,640 162,155... Corn 1,836 - 2 21 
jected, 68@60c $1.27%; No. 1 northern, $1.47%; No. 2 hard July 15. 62 70,165 189,785 200,655 Oats ..15, 081 15,825 10,451 237 3,181 
. 7 winter, $1.30%; No. 1 northern slanitoba, July 22. 50 58,015 142,615 156,855 ae. : = a —_ 485 1,117 
, $1.50%,—c.i.f., New York. Receipts, 975,200 ye .... 1,641 
WEBK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS a . MILLFEED PRICES Flaxseed. 10 5 1,143 73179 
--Receipts—, --Shipments—, CORN—Market firm on export buying and Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- ss 
1922 1921 "1922 1921 gtrength in cash position in the West. Quo- day (July 25), prompt shipment, per 2,000 FLARED AND FROSUCTS } 
Flour, bbis.-. 60,700 29,700 18,266 17,120 tations: No. 2 yellow, 88%c; No. 2 mixed, lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
Wheat, bus.. 28,800 423,900 36,425 87,500 gc; No, 2 white, 83%c, c.i.f., New York. by brokers: flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Corn, bus.... 220,520 344,850 638,135 334,000 Receipts, 732,200 bus, July 25 Year ago Mp! Deteth~ 
Oats, bus.... 439,720 365,895 274,521 156,525 EEE $15.50@16.25 $.....@14.50 Coat teae $e 7 
OATS—Dull d E t d d : 3 @ Track Toarr. Track July S&S: ; 
Barley, bus.. 131,140 154,500 59,940 77,640 eee: Sees See Stand. middlings.. 18.00@18.50 .@14.50 ; 9 67 ~ ~ oe 
. ’ , ¥ . : tations: No. 2 white, 46% @47c; - _aphale ~; ‘ July 18 ...$2.57% 2.49% 2.67% 2.07% 2.45 § 
Rye, bus..... 32,640 43,090 22,650 52,689 Poor, Quo , Flour middlin 24.00@24.50 20.00@ 4 % 
* ° gs... . @ . 00@21. 00 Jul 19 6 9 
Feed, tons... 3,750 3,950 3,304 5,673 No, 3 white, 45% @46c; No, 4 white, 43% @ R. do 140-Ib jute 29.00@31.00 28.00@30.00 uly «++ 2.53% 2.45% 2.60% 2.60 <. 1 
, . ‘ . ? 44c,—all elevator. Receipts, 540,000 bus. ° &, ” , a July 20... 2.54% 2.47% 2.58% 2.58 2.46 
CEREAL PRICES July 21... 2.59 2.51 2.56 2.56 2.48% 
July 22... 2.55 2.50 2.52% 2.52% 2.18% 
PHILADELPHIA, JULY 22 BOSTON, JULY 22 ond iene ot cree ant seats car lots, July 24... 2.48% 2.47 2.50 2.50 2.16 
eee eee, 3,620 bbis, and eee FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: Geainah . see * “ 7 0025.75 Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
lbs in sacks. xports, 400 sacks to’ Reval, racked corn, 2,0 eee « -$25.50@25. urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
8,500 to Christiania and 1,000 to Glasgow. Spring patents, special short..... $9.00@9.25 No, 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 25.50@25.75 4 Deluth, te basbsl 0’ . 
Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-Ib juté Spring patents, standard ......... 7.25@8.80 No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 25.50@25.75 °"4 Duluth, in bushels (000's omitted): 
sacks: Spring rat clears ...00i..ccceses 5.75@6.75 No, 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 25.50@25.75 -——Receipts——, ——In store-—, 
Spri first tent $8.25 @8.50 Hard winter patents (neW basis).. 6.60@7.40 Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks. . @17.00 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
en Bo pnd AE Bee 775@8.00 Soft winter patents .............. 6.90@7.75 White corn meal, granulatedt.. 1. 950 2:00 Minneapolis. 33 64 132 101,143 73 
Se ee Sees oresesescs ; Soft winter straights ............. 5.75@6.60 Corn meal, yellowt .........-. 1:90@ 1.95 Duluth...... 10 76 308 48 837 646 
Spring first clear ...........se000. 6.50@6.75 e YOHOWT .-eeeereeees 
Hard winter short patent 7.00@7.50 Soft winter Clears ........+.....4+ 5.50@6.25 ee WO odo wees es'tteae 4.60@ 5.15 SS SS eS ee ~ 
Hard winter-straight ............ 6 65@7.00 Rye flour, white patent .......... 5.50@5.75 Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 3.60@ 3.75 Totals..... 43 140 440 58 1,980 719 
Soft winter straight ............. 5.25@6.25 MILLFEED—Wheat feeds firmer at an ad- Whole wheat flour, bbit ........ 6.80@ 6.90 Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
vance of 50@75c ton over prices earlier in Graham, standard, bbift ........ 6.70@ 6.80 neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to July 
ay gy ta ee a a week. Demand fair. Other feeds steady, —s i <apeszesses ra a ee 22, 1922, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
w ‘ > . with slow demand. Spring bran $25.75@26 screenings, light, per ton. . . te~ 
$5.75@5.90 bbl in sacks, according to quality. for pure and $25@25.25 for standard; winter Mill screenings, ground, per ton. ....@ 5.00 Soaucae inee-3h L0d1cae Loneai 
WHEAT—Market irregular, closing at a bran, $25.25@25.75; middlings, $27@31; Elevator screenings, common, ton 3.00@ 4.00 Minneapolis ... 3,996 6,406 1,205 S44 
net decline of 3c, Receipts, 860,505 bus; mixed feed, $26@32.25; red dog, $39; gluten Elevator screenings, cleaning... 4.00@ 5.0 SS ee 3,139 4,571 3,491 4,392 
exports, 1,238,439; stock, 1,159,178. Quota- feed, $37; gluten meal, $52.75; hominy feed, Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 8. 00@11.00 = 
tions, car lots, in export elevator: $31; stock feed, $32.50; oat hulls, reground, Recleaned buckwheat screenings 10.00@14.00 Totale ...... 7,135 10,977 9,696 5,236 
TL .. eee eee $1.19@1.22 $15; cottonseed meal, $48.50@56; linseed Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 5.00@ 7.00 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky 1.10@1.13 meal, $45.50@50,—all in 100’s, Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 7.00@10.00 
“ eet eae eee . . vr Can, black seed screenings, ton. 4,00@ 5.00 OCEAN RATES 
Other grades are quoted at the following CORN MEAL—Market firmer, with quiet rinsgeed of] meal® .............. soc. @46,00 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 3c un- demand. Granulated yellow, $1.95; bolted : , Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. Yellow, $1.90; feeding meal and cracked corn, |, *In sacks. {Per 100 lbs. {Per bblin sacks. aj) subject to confirmation, as quoted 
2; No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat,  $1-65,—all in 100’s, 90-Ib cotton sacks. Tuesday, July 25, in cents per 100 lbs: 
lic under No, 2, Sample according to quality. OATMEAL—A slow demand, with market CASH WHEAT PRICES - From ; 
MILLFEED—Demand more active, and Unchanged. Rolled at $2.75, and cut and Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, Phila-Hamp- 
market firm and higher under light offer- ground at $3.02, in 90-lb sacks. No. 1 hertnaat No. 9s dante, No. 2 northern, o oe Bos- Balti- a on 
ings. uotations, car lots, per ton: . 1 ‘o— or ton more phia Vids 
ocr acoreees $24.50@25.50 WEES Spr es Se Spey Der bushel es Went St Minneapolis, Aberdeen .... 11-87 $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 32.00 
Soft winter bran ............++- 25.50 @ 26.50 --Receipts— -——Stocks—, No. 1 dark No. 1 nor Amsterdam .. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 = 19.00 
Standard middlings ......./.... 25.00 @ 26.00 1922 1921 1922 1921 July 19...... $1.43% @1.53% $1.41%@1.46% Antwerp..... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Flour middlings ........ <a alii 32.00 @ 33.00 Pies Bi... Shee Sere - chase donee BO veces 1.464% @1.56% 1.438% @1.48% Belfast ...... 20.00 .... 20.00 .... sees 
EE Gn 440k cxoardaeiKeess 36.00@37.00 Wheat, bus... 52,456 ..... $7,410 65,859 July 21 ;..... 1.43% @1.53% 1.40% @1.45% — sete yt +++ 18.00 as 
a ‘ " Corn, bus..... 69,335 111,605 141,048 38,386 July 22 ...... 1.42% @1.52% 1.389% @1.44% Sramese sseree . see 2900 ° af 
eee anes Se enaer Cee Se «= Gate, bae.....008, 008 000,000 OORNGs §=088 Suny 98 ...... 1.41 @151 1.38 @1.43 © Cardiff ...... 17.00 wee wees eng wane 
Daceane, Geteen cnned of the, Leas cnt tote EG, WEB... es: vee, eens 1,599 3805 July 26 ...... 1.41% @1.51% 1.37%@1.43% Bergen ...... 36.00 .... 26.00 25.00 
_ B a Barley, bus. 43,186 ..... 16,360 ..... Christiania 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
in small supply and firm at former rates, No. 2 dark No. 2 nor Stavanger 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Receipts, 91,945 bus; exports, 60,000; stock, Millfeed, tons. 40 46 neces ceeee ge. Eee $1.40% @1.50% $1.38% @1.43% s + ‘s: oo . 
407,501. Quotations: car lots, in export ele. Oatmeal, cases 600 ..... 0 w..0e ee eee July 20 ...... 1.43% @1.58% 1.40% @1.46%  COPenbagen .. 26.00 26.00 25.00 26.00 
vator, No. 2 75@76c, No. 3 74@75c, No. 4 Oatmeal, sacks .. 500 eee ares July 21 ....:: 1.40061.50% LE9ROL68S Sete sees see 
72@73c; car lots, for local trade, ‘No. 2 yel- Exports from Boston during the week end- ta er 1.39% @1.49% 1.36% @1.41% Dundee ...... 1727 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
1 80@81c, No. 3 yellow 79@80c ing July 22: 96,096 bus wheat, 195,498 bus eae O6 x00 0% 1.38 @1.48 1.35 @1.40 . ¥ f r 7 
ow , . y ° ‘ tae . 95-714 b 180,000 d = Glasgow ..... 17-20 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
CORN PRODUCTS—Demand only mod- CFM, to tg pote oh ss. ~ ome. See a eee 1.37% @1.48% 1.34% @1.39% Stockholm ... 28.00 30.00 28.00 28.00 ae 
erate, but prices firmly maintained, Quota- — — to “a8 eae a us 4 38.2% bus July July Sept. July July Sept. Gothenburg .. 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
tions: 891 bus _s 22,953 bus oats and 38,261 bus ig... ., $1.37% $1.16% 22..... $1.37 $1.14% Malmd ..... - 28.00 30.00 28.00 28.00... 
Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks barley, to Rotterdam. - ee 1.40% 1.18% 24..... 1.35% 1.18 Hamburg .... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Géanelated yellow weal, fancy ........ $1. 1.38% 1.15% 25..... 1.34% 1.13% Bordeaux .... 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 .... 
Yellow table meal, fancy ..........++++ a 86 * POLEDO, JULY 22 Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, Havre ....... 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 
1 No. 1 durum, ‘No, 2 amber and No. 2 durum Marseilles ... 35.00 oees cess 
OATS—Market advanced %c early in week, FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, whined Gh Einaabatin, tae Ganbant Helsingfors .. 28—30 28-30 28-30 28-30 
but afterwards declined 2c, and closed dull 98's, f.o.b., mill, $5.45@5.60; local springs, , : Genoa, Naples SEOs... occa SEO 
and weak. Offerings moderate but ample. $7.30@7.80; Kansas, $6.50. No. 1 amber No. 1 durum eg Race apeaaa i. « Tee A ee 
Receipts, 20,719 bus; stock, 92,402. Quota- MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.0.b July 19 ...... $1.16 @1.19 $1.13 @1.16 BR Sooo OU ce co en ee 
tions: No, 2 white 45%@46c, No. 3 white 140. ; , , freee way = sees re eH at tte Liverpool .... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
44% @ 45c. Wint 7 $19.00@ 20.00 ~— oe i + 4 oe @1. London ...... 7.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
OATMEAL—Quiet and unchanged. Quo- Enter WHEAL DAN .. ++ -ss2000 .00@ 20. uly 22 ...... 3.@ 0 @1.13 Londonderry.. 20.00 .... 20.00 .... 0 ss 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $4.75; Winter wheat mixed feed ...... or comatose July 24 ...... 1.10% @1.14% 1.07%@1.10% Manchester .. 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-Ib nter wheat m mae sbaseee ; ° July 25 ...... 1.10% @1.14% 1.07%@1.10% Newcastle Ce ee ore nse 
sacks, $5.50; patent cut, per two 100-lb sacks, WHEAT—Reeceipts, 216 cars, 168 contract. No. 2 amber No. 2 durum Rotterdam ... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
de — a, in 100-lb sacks, fine CORN—Receipts, 27 cars, 20 contract. o—_ 2 Try eK te 2 ets pe nena wees posp es peke <¥e0. d058 eves 
6.30, coarse 4 UlY 20 wcccece . ° . ° outhampton.,. le 
OATS—Receipts, 27 cars, 24 contract. uly 91 ...... 1.11 @1.16 1.08 @1.11 Danzig ...... 5.00 
BALTIMORE, JULY 22 Pas Soe. oy were arene Far fae Ore OLI2% 104% @ 1.07% fe 30.00 
I c - 2 ae F ; y y ere ¥ 
r --Receipts— -—Shipments— ‘ ° 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 1922 1921 1922 1921 July 25 ...... 1.07% @1.12% 1.04% @1.07% 
cottons: Wheat, bus.. 302,400 446,600 10,100 11,495 A 
Spring first patent ............... $8.00@8.25 Corn, bus.... 33,750 31,250 20,850 41,070 GOARES Sua SECs United States Visible Grain Supply 
Spring standard patent .......... 750@7.75 Oats, bus.... 55,350 92,250 8,850 50,350 Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow Visible supply of grain in the United States 
Hard winter short patent, new.... 6.75@7.00 corn, No, 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the on July 22, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Hard winter straight, new ....... 6.25 @6.50 piven oe yo Be yeas - ooner, O8 SRUnaagEe Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
a vee as —s now : 5.75 @6.00 MINNEAPOLIS, JULY 25 uly ——" pe vaiets tesiacas al Barley Baltimore... 865 557 90 191 : 
oft winter straig near-by), Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis Boston ..... 8 56 297 2 
NOW cccrccrseccccesseeservscess 4 75@5.00 and outside mills for flour in carload or a Kent $18 @33% 17% @i19% 48@59 Buffalo ..... 1,079 1,084 3,667 3 175 
Rye flour, white, new ..........++ 5.00@5.50 round lots, 60-day shipment, f.0.b., Minne- + Oe cee Stee TROON 4852 = Chicago 2,056 10,674 11,092 211 0 
Rye flour, standard, new ......... 4.00@4.60 apolis, per 196 Ibs, were within the follow- 20: PROS Stn@sa% TOI s7O58 Afloat , a a re 
City mills’ jobbing prices: ing range: 21. % @59% 30% @31% 78% @80% 47@58 Detroit ..... 18 23 64 16 : 
City mills’ spring patent ............++ $9.00 July 25 Yearago - +4 Sea” 29% @30% 75 @76 47@58 St. Joseph .. 233 480 35 2 2 
pd — bo este woes wean esetedeées ree Short patent, 98-lb - 57% @ 29% @30% 73%@74% 46@57 Duluth ..... 804 1,504 874 329 149 
City mills’ winter straight ...........- aad COCROM oc cccccccccs $7. 65@8.25 $8.50@9.90 , Galveston ...1,153 ees oes 18 " 
MILLFEED—Firm, but dull at late ad- Standard patent ...... 7.35@7.80 8.25@9.20 WHSES RECEIPES AND SRIPHENTS Indianapolis. 115 149 69 4 5 
vance. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: Second patent ........ 7.00@7.50 8.00@8.90 Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending Kan. City...1,646 3,610 1,108 22 a 
spring bran, $23.50@24.50; soft winter bran, *First clear, jute ..... 5.30@5.50 5.80@6.00 Saturday were: July 23 Milwaukee... 39 367 768 3 1 
$25@26; standard middlings, $25@26; flour ‘Second clear, jute... 3.25@3.90 4.00@4.35 July 22 July 15 1921 Sioux City... 92 194 312 1 1 
middlings, $28@29; red dog, $36@38; -city *140-Ilb jutes. Wheat, bus ..... 1,411,540 1,090,210 1,847,880 Minneapolis 2,475 675 15,081 5 i0 
mills’ middlings, $24.50@25. , Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- yout, OBIS «....- 24 05R 8.500 20,064 | ang tig no «| © ; 
.0.b., Mi lis, tod 1 “ , . ase,” ane . 
ees tale; Cement and a ee ee  waese es 174,150 148,240 76,160 New York... 381 230 1,818 76 133 
movement improving. Receipts, 7 1,32¢ us , July 25 Year ago Oats, bus ....... 334,730 283,100 374,920 Omaha ..... 409 642 1,905 10 3 
exports, 480, 482; stock, 830,751. Closing Barley, bus ..... 128,900 130,800 182,700 POOTiR 2.22.2 82 65 312 ce 
rices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.23; spot No. 2 semolina ....... $6.30@6.60 $7.75 @8.30 4 
P + 8p . 1 ; Or Tit 1 Durum flour ........ 5.30@5.40 6. 2006. 75 VO, BOS sescsece 193,000 24,000 131,000 Philadelphia. 335 474 88 9 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.17%; July, ; Flaxseed, bus 33,000 41,000 64,000 St. Louis.... 706 211 162 5 1 
1.17 bid; A t, $1.14 bia t TR, 88 actos 25 6ees -@4.00 4.35@5.00 
$1. ; ugust, . ; range of new Tol a 281 11 9 1 
southern for week, 65¢@$1.18%. Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- oledo ...... 123002 
CORN—Up 2c for domestic, down 1%c for nee an eee ee “7 ike ...... aaa ave 481s 
ante - , July 22 July 15 1  @nes ....-- so eee bad 
contract; movement and demand large for The flour output of Minneapolis mills for Wheat, bus ..... 529690 tr esl ite —— n 
season. Receipts, 451,609 bus; exports, 758,- four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in Flour, bbls ...... 368.253 360.370 315.106 Totals ...15,479 28,419 38,769 951 “943 
248; stock, 617,812. Closing prices: domestic the subjoined table: Millstuff, tons ... 12,732 14,227 11110 Last year..10,237 18,892 37,000 604 1,997 
No. 2 yellow or better, track, 82c; contract, 1922 1921 1920 1919 Corn, bus ....... 617,700 646,800 146,400 
Geet, TéKe; No. 2. oper, T8Hc: Ne & spet. suly 99... ...... 307,530 296,045 269,160 Oats, bus ....... 759,690 679,320 102,680 CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
72%c; range of southern for week, 73@80c. July 22... 318,880 279,850 336,470 245,955 Barley, bus ..... 245,280 278,800 287,790 Increases: wheat, 170,000 bus; decreases: 
OATS—Advanced %c; demand and move- July 15... 305,530 267,165 305,035 266,015 Rye, bus ........ 36,000 13,950 47,730 corn, 2,233,000 bus; oats, 2,421,000; rye, 1%,- 
ment moderate. Receipts, 9,941 bus; exports, July i 252,650 194,645 242,405 234,835 Flaxseed, bus ... 14,640 21,930 28,750 000; barley, 321,000. 
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July 26, 1922 
CARRIER’S LIABILITY 


A High Court Considers Questions Arising on 
a Reconsignment Under an Order 
Bill of Lading 


The suit of the Kemper Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co. vs. Hines, 239 S.W. 803, lately 
before the Missouri supreme court, in- 
volves the liability of railway companies 
for changing the destination of an order 
shipment at the request of the notified 
buyer. 

Plaintiff shipped two cars of corn 
meal over connecting lines from points 
in Missouri to East Joliet, Ill., under or- 
der bills of lading, “notify Jonas F. Eby 
& Son,” Lancaster, Pa. Drafts to which 
the bills of lading were attached were 
not paid, and therefore the’bills of lad- 
ing never came into the possession of 
Eby & Son. 

In the meantime, the terminal carrier 
reconsigned the cars from East Joliet 
to eastern points, on Eby & Son giving 
indemnity bond. No new bills of lading 
were issued, the railroad billing merely 
being changed to show new destinations. 
On arrival at these points the meal was 
found to be spoiled, and was rejected by 
Eby & Son. 

Plaintiff sued defendant, as the initial 
carrier, for damages, on the theory that 
the terminal carrier’s action in recon- 
signing without surrender of the bills 
of lading amounted to a wrongful con- 
version of the property, for which con- 
version the initial carrier was liable un- 
der the interstate commerce act. 

The bills of lading, being of standard 
form, provided that surrender of the 
originals, properly indorsed, was_ re- 
quired. But the suit was defended on 
the disputed ground that plaintiff had 
orally authorized the reconsignment. 
Disposing of the case on appeal, and or- 
dering a new trial, the supreme court 
said: 

“The shipments in question being in- 
terstate shipments, it is not denied that 
the defendant, as the initial carrier, was 
liable for the acts of the terminal carrier 
at East Joliet under the federal uniform 
bills of lading act... . 

“We think, too, that the act of said 
terminal carrier, at the request of Eby 
& Son, in reconsigning the corn meal 
from Joliet to eastern points by chang- 
ing the way bills, although it did not is- 
sue any new bills of lading, was a de- 
livery of the meal to Eby & Son, . . 
and unless such delivery was authorized 
by plaintiff, the defendant is liable as 
for a conversion of said meal without 
-any subsequent demand therefor. But 
if such delivery was authorized by plain- 
tiff, the defendant is not liable herein.” 

In passing, the court quotes the fol- 
lowing declaration by the United States 
Supreme Court (41 Sup. Ct. 195): 

“There is nothing in the aet which im- 
poses upon the carrier a specific duty to 
the shipper to take up the bill of lading. 
Under section 8, the carriér is not 
obliged to make delivery except upon 
the production and surrender of the bill 
of lading; but it is not prohibited from 
so doing. If, instead of insisting upon 
the production and surrender of the bill, 
it chooses to deliver in reliance upon the 
assurance that the deliveree has it, so 
far as the duty to the shipper is con- 
cerned, the only risk it runs is that the 
person who says that he has the bill may 
not have it. If such proves to be the 
case, the carrier is liable for conversion 
and must, of course, indemnify the ship- 
per for any loss which results. Such lia- 
bility arises, not from the statute, but 
from the obligation which the carrier as- 
Sumes under the bill. . . 

“Although there is a conflict of lan- 
guage in the cases in which a shipper 
Sues a carrier for delivery of goods with- 
out surrender of the bill of lading, there 
appears to be no conflict of principle or 
in decision. Where the failure to re- 
quire the presentation and surrender of 
the bill is the cause of the shipper los- 
ing his goods, a delivery without requir- 
ing it constitutes a conversion. ‘ 
But where delivery is made to a person 
who has the bill or who has authority 
from the holder of it, and the cause of 
the shipper’s loss is not the failure to 
require the surrender of the bill, but the 
Improper acquisition of it by the deliv- 
eree or his improper subsequent conduct, 
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the mere technical failure to require 
presentation and surrender of the bill 
will not make the delivery a conversion.” 

“In the case before us,” proceeds the 
Missouri court, “the plaintiff or con- 
signor remained the lawful holder of the 
bills at the time of the delivery to or re- 
consignment by Eby & Son. The goods 
could therefore have been delivered to 
plaintiff at that time without the sur- 
render of the bills of lading... . 

“It will hardly be ere. that what 
the consignor could do himself he could 
not do by his authorized agent. . . . 
Consequently, where the goods are deliv- 
erable by the bill to the order of the con- 
signor, as in this case, the consignor could 
authorize his agent to receive the goods 
for him, without surrendering the bill, 
as long as he is the holder of the bill, 
and the delivery would be a legal deliv- 
ery as between him and the carrier, no 
rights of third party intervening.” 

The opinion then goes on to hold that 
the shipper may validly authorize deliv- 
ery or reconsignment without surrender 
of the bill of lading, although the au- 
thority be not conferred in writing. “The 
fact that the bill of lading itself is re- 
quired to be in writing does not require 
the authority of the agent receiving the 
property thereunder to be in writing.” 
Furthermore, under the statute of 
frauds, a fully executed verbal contract 
is good. 
“So,” the opinion adds, “if the ter- 
minal company at Joliet surrendered 
possession of the corn meal to Eby & 
Son under verbal authority given them 
by the plaintiff, the delivery having been 
completely executed, the statute of 
frauds could not be invoked by plaintiff, 
even if there was a provision of law re- 
quiring the authority of the agent to 
receive such delivery to be in writing. 
So that we hold that parol [oral] evi- 
dence of the authority of Eby & Son 
from the plaintiff as plaintiff's agent to 
order the terminal carrier at Joliet to 
forward said shipments to Lowell and 
Philadelphia, offered by defendant and 
excluded by the court, should have been 
admitted. . . . 

“It is also true that the mere fact 
that Eby & Son were required to be 
notified by the bills of lading themselves 
in no way gives them any rights in or 
authority to receive the goods or makes 
them agents of the consignor for so do- 
ing. Under the language of the bills 
themselves, Eby & Son had no interest 
in or authority over the goods what- 
ever... . 

“But the claim is here, not that Eby 
& Son had any such authority by impli- 
cation from the bill of lading itself, but 
that they were specially authorized by 
plaintiff to receive and reconsign the 
goods for and on account of the plaintiff 
as the agents of the plaintiff by the parol 
testimony under consideration.” 

The court holds, however, that de- 
fendant could not justify reconsignment 
of the shipments on order of Eby & Son, 
without production of the bills of lad- 
ing, by a claimed custom at Joliet per- 
mitting such reconsignments. It seems 
that this holding involves application of 
the general rule of law that proof of a 
custom is not admissible to contradict 
the terms or legal effect of an express 
contract. 

On a question pertaining to damages 
recoverable on plaintiff proving a right 
of recovery the court says: 

“Appellant also complains as to the 
admission of certain testimony concern- 
ing the value of the meal at the time of 
its alleged conversion at certain other 
places than Joliet, but we need not pass 
on such objection, for the reason that 
the bills of lading themselves provide 
that the measure of damages is the value 
of the meal at the time and place of 
shipment, and not of destination. This 
provision of the bill is valid and binding 
on the parties. Georgia F. & A. Railway 
Co. vs. Blish Milling Co., 241 U. S. 190, 
36 Sup. Ct. 541.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





A contract for remodeling and in- 
creasing the capacity of a mill at Evans- 
ville, Ind., recently purchased by the 
Home Mill & Grain Co., Mount Vernon, 
Ind., was this week awarded the Kan- 
sas City office of the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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That land in rural communities has 
jumped in valuation because of the ad- 
vent of the automobile is not to be ques- 
tioned, but over-valuation of such prop- 
erty has become an obsession that is 
coupled with ignorance of what it means 
to become “land poor.” Failure to sell 
property, however, does not discourage 
rural optimism,—or for that matter, ur- 
ban expectations. One may imagine the 
disdain such a situation would bring 
forth from the character known as 
“Remington’s father” in Wells’s “The 
New Machiavelli,” whose views on prop- 
erty are of.modern significance. “Proper- 
ty’s the curse of life,” he said. “Prop- 
erty! Ugh! Look at this country all cut 
up into silly little ggronnan. vee look 
at all those villas we passed just now 
and those potato patches and that tarred 
shanty and the hedge! Somebody’s 
minding every bit of it like a dog tied 
to a cart’s tail. Patching and bothering 
about it. Bothering! Yapping at every 
passer by. Look at that notice board! 
One rotten worried little beast wants to 
keep us other rotten little beasts off his 
patch,—God knows why! Look at the 
weeds in it, look at the mended ‘fence. 
. . . There’s no property worth having, 
Dick, but money. That’s only good to 
spend. All these things. Human souls 
buried under a cartload of blithering 
rubbish.” 

& * 

A Minnesota centennial which for some 
reason has been ignored is the discovery 
of Lake Minnetonka in 1822. In that 
year Joseph Brown, a young drummer 
boy at Fort Snelling, persuaded John 
Snelling, son of the commander, to fol- 
low Minnehaha Creek by canoe from the 
point where it joins the Mississippi Riv- 
er. They made a portage at Minnehaha 
Falls and paddled up the stream to 
where it takes its source at the outlet 
of Lake Minnetonka. At what is now 
called Big Island they found a Chippewa 
village but it is unlikely that the village 
was permanent as the Indians are sup- 
posed to have visited Lake Minnetonka 
only during the hunting and fishing sea- 
sons and to have spent their winters in 
the shelter of the hill at Fort Snelling. 

Apparently the discovery of Lake 
Minnetonka by these two boys was pre- 
ceded by certain trappers, as a pistol of 
a French pattern was found embedded 
beneath an oak tree on Big Island sev- 
eral years after the boys had returned 
to the fort. The growth of the oak tree 
showed more than a hundred rings. 

The stream now called Minnehaha 
Creek was originally named after the 
young explorer Brown,—Brown’s River 
—and it was not until 1852 that the In- 
dian name for the lake was confirmed 
by Governor Ramsey. Hitherto the lake 
had been known as “Big Water” and the 
occasion of the christening, ‘or confirma- 
tion of the Indian name, was marked by 
speeches and ceremonies, the governor’s 
party having made its way up the stream 
to the lake in scows. 

In the autumn of 1852 a dam was built 
at Minnetonka Mills and the following 
year logs were driven down the stream 
to the saw mill at this point. The village 
of Excelsior was platted at the same 
time. The first steamboat on Minne- 
tonka, a sidewheeler named “Governor 
Ramsey,” was built in 1855 and an in- 
terval of fourteen years elapsed before 
the next steamboat, a propeller called 
“Sue Gardiner,” made its appearance up- 
on the lake. Since these first steamboats 
some seventy-five others have come and 
gone, boats ranging from small launches 
to huge ex-river packets capable of 
carrying twenty-five hundred people. 
Only one of the old boats at the pres- 
ent time survives. Indeed, except for 
cottages, the lake after an interlude of 
prosperity extending through the eighties, 
now resembles in its aspect the lake of 
early days. 

During the Indian outbreak of 1862 
the “Governor Ramsey” is supposed to 
have carried people from Excelsior to 
the natural protection of Big Island. 
There is an equally plausible tale that 


the boat remained at her dock and that 
the people of Excelsior did not leave the 
town. The story of an Indian massacre 
at Big Island, apparently the massacre 
of another band, is in the nature of a 
legend. 

* * 

Reverting to Wells; “Mr. Britling Sees 
It Through” as present day reading gives 
the impression that the World War was 
a thing of long ago. However, a typi- 
cal vicar’s bit of unconscious humor, in 
connection with the Belgian refugees in 
England, is worthy of an apprecia- 
tion which possibly escaped the ma- 
jority of readers during the war. The 
vicar of Mr. Britling’s parish put up 
“some sort of a journalist and quite an 
atheist.” “He goes out,” says the vicar, 
“looking for a café. He never finds a 
café but he certainly finds every public 
house within a radius of miles. And he 
comes back smelling dreadfully of beer. 
When I drop a Little Hint, he blames 
the beer. He says it is not good beer— 
our good Essex beer. He doesn’t under- 
stand any of our simple ways, He’s so- 
phisticated. The girls about here wear 
Belgian flags—and air their little bits of 
French. And he takes it as an encour- 
agement. Only yesterday there was a 
scene. . . . But anyhow, . . . I’m better 
off than poor dear Mrs. Bynne. She 
secured two milliners. She insisted upon 
them. And their clothes were certainly 
beautifully made. . . . She thought two 
milliners would be so useful with a large 
family like hers. They certainly said 
they were milliners. But it seems—I 
don’t know what we shall do about them. 

. . My dear Mr. Britling those young 
women are anything but milliners—any- 
thing but milliners.” 

* * 


This is cheerful thought week. I came 
across an English short story, written in 
the nineties, concerning a man who had 
the misfortune to be buried alive, (he 
was dug up all right in the end), and the 
introductory statistics are interesting if 
they are true: “There are thirty million 
persons inhabiting the British Islands. 
Of these, four hundred thousand die 
every year, are buried, and for the most 
part moulder back to the dust from 
which they were made. In round figures, 
only one hundred bodies are exhumed in 
one year; but taking an average of eight- 
een years, four cases per annum are re- 
ported in which there is undoubted evi- 
dence (from movement of the body) that 
life has existed after burial. That is to 
say, four per cent of the people who are 
put into British churchyards and ceme- 
teries are buried alive. On reckoning it 
out into actual figures, no less than six- 
teen thousand poor mortals are every 
year to wake again into life, and die in 
the most horrible of all torments.” 

* * 


Below the cottage I have taken for 
the summer is a delightful bay. Further 
inland it becomes so shallow and inacces- 
sible that a blue heron has made the 
place his home. A muskrat and his fam- 
ily, a snakes’ country club, frog singing 
societies and schools of fish which sel- 
dom sing, together with four thousand, 
two hundred and sixty-seven different 
varieties of insects complete the colony. 
The underlying tragedy of the com- 
munity, however, is that the great ma- 
jority of its members must eat each 
other, even as the vegetation along the 
shore engages in neighborhood strangling 
parties, in order to fulfill their various 
destinies. Out of this constant state of 
warfare the heron and the muskrat fam- 
ily will survive and entirely because of 
them the moral, which I had intended 
to convey, obviously will not. It’s rather 
humiliating. According to the standards 
by which we gauge existence, some sort 
of a thing should diet entirely upon 
muskrat and heron. The place is part of 
a game preserve and it is theoretically 
protected from humanity. Perhaps a 
game preserve is “unnatural,” in which 
case, as usual, the moralist wins. 


Randolph Edgar. 














Mother (to vicar): “Oh, please sir, I 
was agoin’ to ask you, could anything be 
done to change pore little Lloyd Georgie’s 
name ’ere? ‘The pore little kid’s ’ad to 
suffer summat cruel. ’E can’t do nothin’ 
right since ’is father’s changed ’is views 
about the prime minister !” 

—London Opinion. 


* * 


“Look in the Congressional Record if 
you want to see what Representative 
Twobble is doing.” 

“That only tells what he’s saying.” 

—Birmingham A ge-Herald, 


” * 


Associate Justice William R. Day, of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
sometimes introduces an amusing story 
into the solemn precincts of that weighty, 
deliberative body. There was this one, 
for example, of the lawyer who kept 
objecting to his witness answering a cer- 
tain question. 

“Where were you between 9 and 9:30 
on the morning of the fourteenth of 
January?” asked the prosecuting attor- 
ney. 

“I object,” interjected the lawyer for 
the defense. 

“Let him ask me,” cried the witness, 
excitedly. 

They wrangled awhile over the rele- 
vancy of the question, and the case 
droned on. Presently the prosecution 
got back to that same question, and the 
defense objected. 

“Let him ask me! Let him ask me!” 
cried the witness wildly, pounding the 
rail in front of him. 

Finally the 9 to 9:30 question appeared 
for the third time, and was objected to. 
Whereupon the witness went into a 
frenzy in his insistence that he be al- 
lowed to answer. 

The court stepped into the breach 
and ruled that the question was ma- 
terial. 

“Where were you between 9 and 9:30 
on the morning of January 14?” said the 
prosecutor. 

“I don’t remember,” lisped the wit- 
ness, —Philadelphia Ledger. 


” * 


“After sending your son to college it 
must be disappointing to have him run 
off with a chorus girl.” 

“I should say it was disappointing,” 
replied the old millionaire. “I expected 
to marry that little dame myself.” 

—New York Sun. 
_ ae 


A certain young man wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to a prominent business 
firm, ordering a razor: 

“Dear Sirs: Please find inclosed 50c 
for one of your razors as advertised, 
and oblige, Joun Jones. 

“P. S: I forgot to inclose the 50c, but 
no doubt a firm of your high standing 
will send the razor anyway.’ 

The firm received the letter and re- 
plied as follows: 

“Dear Sin: Your most valued order 
received the other day and will say in 
reply that we are sending the razor as 
per request, and hope that it will prove 
satisfactory. 

“P. S: We forgot to inclose the razor, 
but no doubt a man with your cheek will 
have no need of it.” 

—The Associated Grower (Fresno). 


The parents of two Chicago girls were 
nearly distracted when the girls disap- 
peared, but they have been found in 
Omaha married to two automobile 
thieves. Which just proves again that 
it is foolish to worry. 

—The American Lwmberman (Chicago). 
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The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








LARGE MINNESOTA MILL HAS OPDPN- 
ings in southern Ohio, West Virginia, Mich- 
igan and southern Illinois for experienced 
salesmen who have following with the 
bakery trade; must have A-1 record. Ad- 
dress 674, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





IOWA-ILLINOIS REPRESENTA- 
TIVE WANTED 


Large Kansas milling company 
now has opening for successful 
and experienced flour salesman 
capable of selling quality flour 
and satisfactorily looking after 


our business throughout’ the 
combined territory of Iowa and 
Illinois, 


Trade acquaintance necessary 
and must reside within territory. 
Will arrange reasonable, definite 
guarantee payment basis with 
opportunity to make additional 
earnings, depending upon volume 
of business produced. 

Quite some volume already 
established and co-operation 
from mill office can be depended 
upon, To avoid delay, give ref- 
erences and sales experience in 
first letter. Address 881,. care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





SALESMAN WANTED BY MILL WITH 
established trade quality wheat and rye 
flours for Detroit, Mich., and vicinity; ex- 
perience selling quality flours baking trade 
necessary; give reference and experience 
with application. Address 731, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


Wanted—tThe services of a high 
class flour salesman to represent 
us in New York, Philadelphia 
and eastern cities, calling on job- 
bing trade; permanent position. 
Apply quickly, giving full refer- 
ence, 


Roanoke City Mills, Inc., 
Roanoke, Va. 





EXPERIENCED, CAPABLE SALESMAN 
wanted, with a good following in West 
Virginia, to sell our line of spring, Kansas 
and soft winters; an adequate salary will 
be paid based on volume of business that 
will be produced. The Grafton Flour Mill- 
ing & Grain Elevator Co., Grafton, Ohio. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 
Minnesota mill manufacturing strict- 
ly quality flour is desirous of secur- 
ing high class salesman to cover 
New York stafe territory; only man 
of excellent experience and able to 
produce volume need apply; give full 


references in first letter. Address 
734, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





WANTED—HIGH CLASS FLOUR SALES- 
man for western Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia to cover large baking, jobbing, 
pool and mixed car trade; must be man 
with experience with good sales record; 
give full particulars in writing. Address 
618, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





HIGH GRADE SALESMAN WANTED FOR 
New England, New York state and Penn- 
sylvania; only men with following will be 
considered; earnings proportioned to results 
secured, but excellent proposition and qual- 
ity flour; central states mill. Address 13, 
care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Build- 
ing, Toledo, Ohie. 


LARGE SPRING WHEAT MILL WITH 
quality reputation wants high grade, reli- 
able travelling salesman for southeastern 
states, including the Carolinas, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, Tennessee, 
Louisiana; splendid opportunity for sales- 
man who has acquaintance in territory and 
who can sell quality flour; replies treated 
confidentially; give age, experience and 
full history in first letter. Address 730, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY EXPERIENCED CHEMIST, COLLEGE 
man and Dunwoody graduate; references 
furnished if requested. Address 737, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY CHEMIST, FIVE YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence; Dunwoody graduate; I can furnish 
good reference if desired Address 736, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILLING CHEMIST—YOUNG MAN, COM- 
pleting course in milling chemistry at Dun- 
woody Institute, desires position by last of 
August. Address 720, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


IN SALES DEPARTMENT OF KANSAS 
mill; seven years’ experience; excellent ref- 
erences; fully qualified and energetic 
enough to make good. Address 742, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


AS HBAD MILLER IN ANY SIZE MILL, BY 
miller of long experience with spring and 
winter wheat; do millwright work; no 
liquor or tobacco; best of references. Ad- 
dress 717, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 














AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
in fair-sized mill; have milled in large 
mills, my last position being head miller in 
a 1,000-bbl mill; can furnish references. 
Address 714, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OF 600- TO 5,000- 
bbl mill; can handle either spring or hard 
wheat mills; many years’ experience and 
can furnish the very best of references, 
Address 743, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





ABLE, ENERGETIC, CAPABLE MILL 
manager, experienced in all branches, open 
for proposition with reliable milling com- 
pany; Montana or the Northwest preferred. 
Address 733, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





MILLING SUPERINTENDENT WILL BE 
open for position by new crop; only up-to- 
date concerns demanding high class results 
need answer; experience and energy. Ad- 
dress 870, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. . 





SALESMAN WITH SEVERAL YEARS’ EX- 
perience selling high grade flour would like 
a position with reliable mill to travel in 
Wisconsin; would prefer a mill with some 
trade established. Address 732, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 

“well acquainted with the car buying trade 
throughout New England, wishes to con- 
nect with a northwestern or southwestern 
mill making quality flour. Address 712, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





DESIRE TO MAKE CONNECTION AS 
salesman with mill for Michigan territory; 
eastern Michigan preferred; have had three 
years’ experience as flour salesman selling 
for mill direct and through jobbers; write 
or wire. E. A. Hamm, 1723 Poplar Street, 
Port Huron, Mich, 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
for plant of 1,000 to 5,000 bbls capacity; 
can give best of references as to character 
and ability; have held present position past 
11 years; only reason for changing is for 
better position. Address 660, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALES MANAGER WITH REPUTABLE 
northwestern mill is open for a proposition 
from either a southwestern or northwestern 
mill; capable, also, of assisting in manage- 
ment of the business; full particulars and 
good references upon request. Address 723, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BXPERIENCED GRAIN AND FEED MAN, 
having bought grain in Minnesota, Dakotas 
and Wisconsin, four years manager for co- 
operative company, all side lines, also trav- 
elling experience, seeks position as solicitor, 
travelling auditor or manager. What have 
you? Address Lock Box 187, Rio, Wis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN FIRST CLASS MILL 
up to 300 bbls; 28 years’ experience, hard 
or soft wheat, long or short system, with 
reliable company; state wages you can pay 
for all around mill man; go anywhere; 
best of references from past employers. 
Address 746, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, : 





EXPORTING MILLERS—GENTLEMAN, A 
member London Corn Exchange, with thor- 
ough knowledge of import flour trade from 
United States and Canada, with established 
trade among first hand importers in all 
United Kingdom markets, desires to rep- 
resent in Great Britain first class export 
milling concern on salary and commission 
or commission only; bankers’ references; 
highest English and American credentials. 
Address 729, care Northwestern Miller, 59 
Mark Lane, London, E.C, 3. 


- 





July 26, 1922 





AS: SALESMAN IN CENTRAL STATREs 
west_of Mississippi; have following and 
acquaintance in Illinois; have also tray. 
elled the states of Indiana, Michigan, Ohio 
Pennsylvania and southeastern states: 
available Aug. 1; can furnish best refer. 
ences. Address 741, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN pp. 
sires a connection with an aggressive win. 
ter wheat mill; have travelled West Vir. 
ginia and Virginia and am well acquainteq 
with the jobbing, bakery and mixed car 
trade; will consider either a commission or 
salary and bonus arrangement. Address 
718, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





WANTED—YOUNG MARRIED MAN, WITH 
successful record as head miller and man. 
ager in small and medium sized ills, 


wishes position with good, reliable firm; 
experienced in reflowing, remodeling, 
blending and milling for best results; know 
how to handle help and trade; thorough 


knowledge of double entry bookkeeping as 
applied to milling, also buying and s«lling 
of grain. Address 738, care Northw: stern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





MILLING EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE AvuG.1 
—Manager or sales manager of wid: ex- 
perience and demonstrated ability, now 
employed as general sales manager by |irge 
central states mill, wants connection with 
sound, economically located mill producing 
quality products; southwestern mil! pre- 
ferred, but any location in middle «tates 
or West will be considered; excellent rea- 
sons for wishing a change, but principally 
want to connect with a mill suscepti!le of 
development and where wide expe: ience 
and ability will be unhampered in the 
building of a large and profitable bur'ness, 
I am 38 years old, married, two chi'dren, 
a university graduate; 16 years’ experience 
in all departments of milling and grain 
business has thoroughly fitted me fo, the 
Position I am seeking; two years as 





tor and buyer for a large Omaha grain 
firm; eight years as assistant adver ising 
manager, department sales ma’ iger, 
branch manager, and department mi: ager 
with one of the largest milling com) nies 


in the world; four years successfully 
aged a large northwestern mill, having full 
charge of all the affairs of the company; 
resigned to enter business for myself, 


recently sold to accept present conn: «tion; 


my extensive acquaintance and pe:sonal 
following in all middle and eastern states 
markets, a broad knowledge of expirting, 
insure large and steady volume business 
throughout the year; I can build an or- 
ganization if necessary; keep overhe:( at 
lowest possible minimum, make oyal 
friends and work hand-in-hand with other 
members of an organization; salary not 


vital point; I must be convinced of )ossi- 


bilities of your proposition or do not want 
it at any price; prefer comfortable iiving 
salary with percentage on profits or vo\ume 
output; where possible would prefer to 
meet inquirers personally, and wi be 
pleased to arrange interviews to suit your 
convenience; if too far away will sviimit 
all essential information by letter, in: \ud- 
ing references of all former and prvsent 
employers, which are the best in the trade; 
communications strictly confidential. Ad- 
dress 709, care Northwestern Miller, 543 


Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








THE DEER CREEK ROLLER MILL WILL 
be offered for sale Aug. 15 to the highest 
bidder; capacity 60 bbls daily; roller feed 
mill, 60 h-p electric motor, also steam 
power; flour warehouse, B, C, Hoyt, trus- 
tee, Deer Creek, Minn, 


FOR SALE—SPLENDID LOCATION FOR 
mill and elevator in a good wheat country; 
engine and boiler in good condition; spur 
on the Great Northern railroad; ood 
water supply. Address 690, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





FOR SALE OR TRADE—A GOOD COUN- 
try mill located at Renville, Minn; has an 
excellent local trade and territory near by; 
this is a good opportunity for one who 
wishes to go into business for himself. 
Reply to V. W. O’Connor, 1335 Summit 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minn, 








FOR SALE—150-BBL FLOUR MILL, FULLY 
equipped for local and export business; in 
first class condition, located in the heart 
of the hard wheat country; necessary to 
dispose of property in order to settle estate; 
mill has always been successful; cheap 
power. Apply to Taylor Milling & £le- 
vator Co., Lethbridge, Alta, 





FOR SALE—FEED MILL IN STATE OF 
Washington; splendid poultry and stock 
climate, all year feeding; capacity 50 tons 
per day; bulk storage, 1,000 tons; business 
established 12 years, and showing turnover 
of approximately $500,000 per year; this 
mill is in excellent order, respouted in 1921 
and has first class equipment; capital nec- 
essary approximately $50,000. Address 693, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—ON ACCOUNT OF PRESENT 
financial conditions we offer for sale to 
the highest bidder our 450-bb!] flour mill, 
located at Arlington, S. D., on the main 
line of the C. & N. W. railway and the 
Watertown and Sioux Falls branch of the 

» Great Northern; plant is fully equipped 
and in good running condition; mill bui! A 
ing iron-clad, four stories and basement; 
elevator capacity 75,000 bus; good power 
plant; large warehouse; detailed descrip- 
tion upon request; bids to be submitted to 
the board of directors on or before Aug. &, 
1922; right reserved to reject any and all 
bids. Central Dakota Mill Co., Arlington, 
8s. D, 
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MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








WE HAVE FOR SALE MORE THAN 600 


flour mill and power machines, at half of 
new machinery prices; we make immedi- 
ate shipment; write for price list. Mills 
Machinery Exchange, 70 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—45,000-BU ELEVATOR AT 


Minco, Okla., on Rock Island railroad be- 
tween El Reno and Chickasha; excellent 
country; good crops; will make reasonable 
price or will lease to responsible party. 
Address First National Bank, Chickasha, 


Okla, 
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WB COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 
covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis, 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, 


1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Minnesota Mill manufacturing quality 
flour is desirous of connecting with 
good live brokers in Ohio, Michigan and 
Indiana territories. Correspondence 
solicited if you can sell quality flour. 
Give full reference in first letter. Ad- 
dress 722, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








Minnesota Mill manufacturing quality 
flour desires to correspond with good 
live broker for New England States. 
If.you do not have a quality flour ac- 
count and can sell flour, write us. 
Give full reference in first letter. Ad- 
dress 721, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





Self-Rising Flour 
best made with 


VICTOR 
Phosphate 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 








'R. Trade Stimulators” 


—for the miller havé wonderfull possibilities. 
combining the human element and ap- 
petite appeals 


Saint Paul. Minnesota 











“Buckbee-M ears Vo., ens males 











When GENUINE furs are needed, one 
should deal with an old-established, 
time-tried firm, The same rule ap- 
plies to the purchasing of diamonds 
or any valuables about which the 
average layman knows nothing. 


We handle 
nothing but F URS 
We have been in business in Minne- 


apolis over 30 years, and are well 
known to The Northwestern Miller. 











FIFTY YEARS of 
MILLING PROGRESS; 


from 
1873 to 1923 


will be 
commemorated by 


The 
Anniversary Number 


The Northwestern Miller 


now in preparation. 


It will be the most beautiful 
as well as the most valuable 
issue of a trade journal ever 
published. 


Astute advertisers are al- 
ready reserving space in this 


NOTABLE NUMBER 





T 8:45 EVERY MORNING the first squad 

of The Northwestern’s collection messengers leave 

the bank. They are followed at 10 and 10:30 by the 
main body with the bulk of the day’s collection items. 


The entire city is covered once daily, and in sections where 
business involving collections is heavy, such as the “grain 
routes,” as many as four regular trips a day are made. 


The Northwestern can give you highly satisfactory service 
in its Collection Department; its other departments will 
meet in like manner every one of your banking require- 
ments. 


The Northwestern National Bank 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 








’ Wired 
RAU MILWAUKEE Russell’s Reports immediacy 
. ° eat t—Prices and deman 
Flour Mill A ppraisal Flour Cable—Daily cables world’s crops 
Write to us for our Standard Fee Corn Milling—Demand and prices 
Proposition sent to you by mail. Rye ee Sere . 
RAU APPRAISAL COMPANY . in We assist you 

r : Russell's Commercial News, Incorporated 
Patton Building Milwaukee, Wis. 13 Water Street NEW YORK 




















ELECTRIC MACHINERY MFG. CO. 
ELECTRIC POWER APPARATUS 


Specializing in Synchronous Motors 
and Vertical Alternators. 


Main Office and Works: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Dufour 
Bolting 
Cloth 


may be secured 
from 








heute) hath. 
the leading 
Mill Builders 
and 
Mill Furnishers 


throughout 
the country 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 
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“David Harum” 


Flour 


Made in Nebraska’s 
Finest Mill 


500 Barrels Capacity 


BLUE VALLEY MILLS 


Superior HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS especially 


FOR EXPORT 


KANSAS CITY 


MISSOURI 








PEERLESS 


“Dunwoody’s Best” 


“U-WAN-TA” 
The best flour you can find. 
“ELLINBEST” 


Bakers’ Standard Patent 


AL. REDMON, Sec. & Mgr. 





A high-grade hard wheat patent flour. Exclusive Soft 
Its quality makes repeat orders easy. Wheat Millers 


THE RAVENNA MILLS Capacity, 
RAVENNA, NEB. 1,000 Barrels 


Branp-Dunwoopy 
Mitune Co., 


The Lexington Mill & Elevator 
Co. Jorpuin, Mo 


Ellinwood Milling Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 























W. B. Manaus, President and Manager Perer Derwien, Sales Manager 


Users of our “THORO-BREAD” have found it to be 
“THE PERFECT FLOUR” 


A trial order will convince you. 


Uniformity and Quality Controlled by Our Laboratory 


THE ARNOLD-MADAUS MILLING CO. Sterling, Kansas 








